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FE£FAC£ TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 

EDITION 

Ik recommending a very careful study of Professor Forel's 
}K>ok to the English-reading medical public, 1 can confidently 
promise that both from an academic and nUo a practical point of 
view much benetit will thereby be gained. Professor Porel 
is a true philoeopher, and treats bis subject consistently in a 
logical spirit; Professor Forel is a psychologist and physiolo- 
gist of no meager description, and his utterances for this reason 
desenre careful consideration. 

The importanoe of studying the functional aspects of thought 
and of other pejchical exeieises has become an urgency, more 
especially since this is not taught in our medical schools ; and 
the impressions which the practitioner gains depend greatly 
on accident, and on the particular trend of his mental reasoning. 

While it is obviously impossible for any one to be in a 
position to criticise a subject like hypnotism by the mere perusal 
of a volume, I feel sure that the enthusiasm which thi^ book is 
capable of awakening for this subject is of such a nature that 
future opportunities of acquiring personal practical acquain- 
tance with hypnosis will be grasped by all intelligent students. 
For myself y I would say that medical practice without suggestion 
is an inqKMubili^. Furthermore, I am convinced that thb 
holds good universally, although it is not widely recognized. 

In offering this translation to the English-speaking reader, 
I must apologize for having introduced a few new or changed 
technical terms when these appeared to me to correspond more 
exactly to the original text than already existing terms. Eor 
the rest, I trust the reader will find the English edition of 
Professor Forel's work an interesting book, and one from which 
much knowledge may be acquired. 

H. W. ARMIT. 

Wbmbut. 

T 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Tbx dbief ptrt ef the pnaoit litde work appeured as an ardde 
ia the Zeiiaeknft fur die Oe$dmmte SHrafreekUwisKnBdMfi, 
under the title of ** Ber Hjpnotiamiia und seine stiaf reehiliche 
Bedentung (Hypnotism and its Forensie Aspects). 

The wish, which hss heen expressed to me from many quar> 
tere, that I should place this article, in a short, comprehensive 
form, before the whole medical profession, and give the chief 
facts about hypnotism and the up-to-date theories, impelled me 
to publish the work in book form, with a number of supple- 
mentary data. My days were so taken up with other work that 
I found it exceedingly difficult to find time for this. Perhaps 
the imperfections of ihe present sketdi may be excused on these 
grounds. 

Those who wish to take up this subject ou|^t to read Bern- 
hmm's classical work De la suggestion et de ses application et 

la therapeutique " (Paris: O. Doin). 

Like everything else which is brought freshly to the notice 
of the public, hypnotism lias also been severely attacked by 
some, greeted with derision and skepticism by others, judged 
with exaggerated sanguinism by others again, and, lastly, deco- 
rated with all sorts of various exaggerations. 

Some regard it as humbugs and call all hypnotiaed persons 
malingeren. This view, I may explain in passing, has been 
refuted as absurd to the mind of every unbiassed person hj 
the very number of the so-called malingerers. Some belieye 
that the world is being turned upside down and the law endan- 
gered, and they wish the police to interfere, to drive hypnotism 
away like a plague. 

I shall be glad if I can help, by means of this work, to disperse 
the various outgrowths arising from this irrational human men- 
tal excitement, and rsduoe the facts to their actual measure 
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and importanoeu I bdim that a fairly wide esperienoey eztendr 
log OYBt two yean, will enable me to suooeed in doing this. 
I wonld aaj to the sooffen and skeptics, Test before you 

judge." 

One can only judge hypnotism if one h&a practiced hypnotiz- 
ing for a considerable time. 

DR. AUG. FOREL. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 



Th£ fourth edition appeared in 1902, when this work had 
already increased con8ideral)ly iu size. Since this date only 
a few new data and new views have been brought to light, and 
therefore I have found it necessary to make only a few addi- 
ti<MiA and alterations in the book. The most important publi- 
cations on this subject have appeared in the ZeiUchrift fur 
HypnoHsmus (now called Journal fiir Psychologic und Neu- 
rologie)f edited bj Dr. Oscar Vogt (Leipzig: Amb. Barth). 
In recent years practically nothing has been done which has 
directly farthered the de^dopment of the doctrine of suggestion. 
On the other hand, Semon's theory of the ''Mneme" is of 
importance. Dubois' views have created a considerable sensa- 
tion. 1 shall return to this in Chapter VII. 

Chapter I and § 16 of Chapter IV are of theoretical nature. 
They require more effort and psychological deliberation than the 
rest. They are, however, not absolutely indispensable. Still 
thoee readers who will expend the energy in carefully reading 
and understanding it will grasp hypnotism, not only half or 
saperficially, but fully. 

In the fifth edition a new chapter (No. X), on A Case of 
Double Conseiousnessy" has been added. Chapters IX, XII, 
Xm, XIY, and XV have remained unaltered. Numerous 
additions and alterations have had to be made in Chapters III, 
IV (§§ 2 and 5), VI, and VII, while only a few were made 
in the remaining chapters and in the remaining paragraphs of 
Chapter IV. 

DR. AUG. FOREL. 

CnOWT, NBAB MOBOM. 
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HYPNOTISM OR SUGGESTION AND 

PSYCHOTHERAPY * ' M 

CHAPTER I 

ooHsoioummi akd thx htfothwb of wKH T m 

(moiobm) 

It Mnoecnny to have a dear idea of tbo mimwing of aamekms- 
mm in ovder to imdentaBd hypDotiam. The phflnoauna of 
bypaoliflBi aetnally indicate a x>lay between the ** eo n ee i ^ " 

vid the apparently uneonoeived " in our minds. Notbiug is 
more fitted to produce a proof tbat the expression " uncon- 
ceived " is inoonect, and does not corresp<md to fads, than just 
this play. 

It ifiy therefore, wise to come to a clear undentanding of the 
term "psychical,'' whioh deala with the oomponent parts of 

oidflr to avoid oonf naieik of wovda, 
wad BOt to fbUow theology in the eenae in ^whidi Goethe'e 
Hflfihktophelee foUovod it in teaching the ^atudent Two 
defoiitioiia of the woid " pejehical " have heen hopelessly oon- 
fused : ( 1 ) The abstract idea of introspection," or subjectiv- 
ism — i.e., the physiolopcal observations which everyone 
realizes, and is able to realize only in and about himself. I 
will reserve the word consciousness " for this definition. (2) 
The active element of the mind — i.e,, the phyaiological action 
of the brain, which pioduoea the component parts of the fiehi 
of oonaeioaflHM. One has eRoncouflly included thia latter in 
eonaaioiHBflei in iti wideat eenae, and thereby the confiMion 'haa 
ariaen which admite conaoioneaeeB aa a oharaeteriatie of the 
wnd. 

I call the molecular activity waves of the nerve 'OlementB 

•* neurokymes." 

1 
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2 HTFNOTIBM Ain>.JP&nccabTBER4PY 

One cannot speak of t^^e consciousness of other persons with- 
out drawing deductions of "analogy, neither should one speak of 
the consciousness' of 'foigotten things when dealing wil^ one's 
self. XKe field of our consciousness i% bowerer^ cOnstantlj 
fhiyg^nip.'* jf hings appear in it and disappear out it Many 
•.tbrn^'oan be more or lees easily, albeit indirectly, recalled to 
•Mnsoiouflnees by association tbrongb the intermediation of 
memory. These things appeared for the moment not to be 
within the consciousness of the person. The experience of 
observations on one's self allows one to recognize exporimeut- 
ally that many things which appeared to be unconceived are 
actually conceived, or had been conceived. More than this, 
many sensory impressions remain unrealized to our usual con- 
sciousness in waking condition, or, as I prefer to call it, to our 

superoonseioasness," during the time whm th^ are taking 
plaoe^ but they can be recalled later. Whole chains of oeiebral 
activity — e,g,, dreams, somnambnliwn, or double oonscionsness 
— are apparently removed from the snperoonaeionaneBS, but can 
be associated with the remembered conditions either by sug- 
gestion or other means at a later date. lu these cases the 
seemingly unrecognized is thus proved, nevertheless, to be 
recognized. Thej^e phenomena have often led to mystic and 
dualistic interpretations. They can, however, be explained with 
the help of a very simple assumption. Presuming, as we are 
justified in doing, that the fields of introspectiTe cerebral 
aetivity are limited by the procesBea of association or dissocia- 
tion — that is to say, that we cannot connect all these processes 
with each other at any one time, and therefore all those things 
which appear to us to be unoonoeived in reality are conoeivedy 
or have a subjective reflex — the following may be deduced: 

Our usual consciousness in waking condition or supercon- 
sciousness is only the internal subjective reflex of the activity 
of attention, the individual parts of which are intimately con- 
nected ; it is only the reflex of upper limits^ intensely concen- 
trated, of certain active conditions of the cerebrum during 
waking. There are, besides, other forms of consciousness, 
which are in part forgotten, and in part only loosely or indi* 
rectly ccmneoted with the components of the supereonsciouaness^ 
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and which one may call hjpoconseioasneaB, in oontradiatinetion 
to the snpensoDscioiisneflB. These oomspond to other active 
eottditioos of the brain which are leas coooentrated, or aaao- 
etated in a different way. One must further aaanme the exist- 
ence of still other forms of hypoconsciousnese associated with 
the subcortical (lower) brain centers, which are still further 
removed from superconsciousuessy and so on. 

Thb Thxobt of thb Mnkicb 

Before we go further we must regard the phenomena of 
memoiy and allied processes more closely in the li^t of a recent 
higjhlj important woric 

Starting ham. Ewald Hering's ingenious idea that instinct 
is, as it were, a form of memory,'' Richard Semon^ produced 
the convincing proof, that this is not only an analogy, but a 
more deeply placed identity in the organic prcx'esses. In order 
to avoid psychological tenninolog}^ he introduces new terras 
for general ideas, starting from a careful definition of What we 
understand by " stimulus." 

He defines stimulus as " an energetic action on the organism, 
ef such a nature that it caUs f ordi a number of complicated 
changes in the susceptible substance of the living organism.? 
He calls this altered condition of the ofganisniy which lasts for 
the same time as does the stimulus, the Condition of Excitation. 
Before the stimulus has acted, the organism is in a condition of 
Primary Indifference toward the stimulus; afterwards, it is in 
a condition of Secondary Indifference. 

If, after the stimulus has ceased, the susceptible substance 
of the living organism in the condition of secondary indiffer- 
ence shows permanent changes, Semon calls the action en- 
graphic" The change itself he calls ^^engram." The sum 
totals not only of the inherited, but also of the individually 
soared engrams of a living being, he calls ^ mneme." He 
uses the term *^ ecphoria " for the repeated production of the 
whole condition of excitation of the organism, which is syn- 

> R. Seraon, " Die Mneme ala erhaltcndes Prinzip im Wecbael det OlgUlls- 
chcQ QeachebeDs" (Leipacig: Wilh. Kngelm&mi, 1904). 
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HYPN0T18M AND P8TCH0THERAPY 



ohranoBB nitli piiod -eomplex -rtMPuluB, mbidk is {nroduoad 
hy^Mimm.*g&tt of liw nine cir bj the wmkamA fnll ■timnlna. 
T%ii tBorm •covmpcndi to the piooBun of vmoiEtifKiiy cf ombi- 
oty, and of physiologioai eonditiaDB of sotomatinii, -ento* 
genesis, snd phylogenesis, which are all psychologically 
recognized as introspective processcfi. Engrams are, therefore, 
" ecphorizcd." The whole mnemetic excitation (engram com- 
plex) concurs with the contemporary condition of excitation 
produced by the new stimulus in every proceaa of this kind* 
Semon calls this concord *i homophonia." When a diaoord be- 
turoMike 4MtioB of the new stimulus and the mnemetic excita- 
tion 'iMSUHi 'die mstivily -of •attsBtum ^holpe nwtaotpdttiyti.jj tiie 
regeneration prooesseB help ontogenetinlfyy mid adaptitMtt 
Ups phylogenetiaally to matoie Ike homflpfaonia. 

SenoD rinuve, on tiie ^Hdenoe of eonvineing tuAMf that the 
actions of the stimulus are only localized temporarily and rela- 
tively to the region of entrance — primary limitation re^on 
( Eigenhezirk) — but Tadiate and die away in the whole organ- 
ism, and not only in the nervous system ; for these stimuli act, 
for example^ in plants as welL In this way even an enormoualy 
weakened marve engiaiili oan attaok em h r j an i c oelk. Semom 
(fmrtiier dwwi that -wmj wetk engimpliio aetsoaa lOan attain « 
coaditkm of eephoeia aftor iimmnwr abte repetitioDfl (idi^lo- 
g ene t ioaMy after nmmnenUe g eae f at ione). Aad tiuv 4he 
possibility of an eztvemely alow inhentanee of aoqnixed ehar- 
acteristics, produced by immmeraUe repetitions, oan be ex- 
plained on mnemetic principles without inipupiing tlie 
correctness of the facta broujeht forward by Weisniann. That 
this is so is sho\\Ti bv the fact that the influences of " crossinprs " 
(crm junctions) and of the choice of prop^ation naturally act 
infinitely more quickly and more intensely than do the indi- 
▼idualfy inherited mnemetic en^rraphs. These engrapha might 
serve as an explanation for Oe Vries* mnt a tjo ns. 

Soman's muform ehieidation of liiese ideas in moipholqg^, 
biology, and pq^ology is brilliant, and libe mew points of view 
which are opened out by it are of gieat impoftanee. The 
mneme works, imdcr the influences of the outer world, con- 
servatively and in combining by means of engraphy, while the 
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chmce of propagation roots out all that is badly adapted. The 
stimuli of the outer world thus supply the true building-stonea 
of the organism. 

As one can see, Semen interprets the term " mneme " as 
meaning the memory, not merely as an appearance of pure 
psychology — that is to say, not only from an introspective point 
of view, but as a general law of oiganie life, which, however, 
in a special introspective case, conveys a very important mean- 
ing. The author, therefore, has substituted for the terms 
usually employed in psychology, such as memory," " impres- 
sion of memory," ''association," etc., "mneme," "engram," 
** ecphoria," etc It is necessary to emphasize that our psycho- 
logical introspection jK)sse98e8 a constant tendency to form 
higher s\*nthe8e9 by means of repetitions and custom. Late 
summarized or synthetic units arise out of groui)s or combina- 
tions of earlier introspective units. For example, one takes 
the details of the formation of letters while learning to read, 
hut when one has acquired skill in reading one skims " ; or, 
again, the gradual development of a selection from individual 
mental pictures — e.g., the reception of the term " dog " obtuned 
by seeing several (individual) dogs, etc la this way the detail 
does not disappear from the brain. During synthetic think- 
ing, it is true, it is no longer superconceived," but only *' liypo- 
conceived "; but it can, in the majority of cases, become again 
at least recognized by the help of the concentration of atten- 
tion — e.g,, the details of the formation of letters. 



It is easy to ascertain that the maximum of our psychical 
aetivi^ (attention) wanders constantly from one observation 
or thought to another. Such objects of attention as visual or 
anditoiy pictures, impulses of will, sentiments or abstract ideas, 
take place without a doubt in various parts of the brain or 
nimrniie complexes. Thus one can compare attention to a 
shifting functional tuacuhi luica in tlic brain, or to a varying 
iiiaxiniuni of the extreme activity of the neurokyuies, when re- 
sponding to the most intense stiniuhition. lint it is equally 
mlain that other psychical phenomena, which are placed out- 

/ 
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6 HYPNOTISM AND PSYCUOTHBRAFT 

ride the attentioiiy are also xeoognued, albeit more weaklj. 
Lastly, one nsoaUj indndes in the teim " psycliioal in 
the contents of conseionsn oBO e verything which has once been 

conceived, notwithstanding that that which is more or less for- 
gotten is included. Theoretically, this a])pear8 to be sound, i£ 
one regards it superficially; but in reality there are large num- 
bers of processes which are only just conceived during one 
instant, and then disappear for ever from the conaciousuesa. 
It is here that one must seek the tranrition from the coooeiTed 
to the vnoonoeived, and not in the strong and repeatedly con- 
oeived psyehomes.'' ^ In this ease, however, the weakness of 
the oonsrionsness is also only artificial, since the internal re- 
flexes of these processes can only be weakly echoed in the con- 
tents of a markedly deflected attention. But this does not 
prove that such half-conceived processes are in themselves so 
feebly recognized. A momentary action of the attention suffices 
to render them clearly conceived later on ; but as a result of dis- 
traction they lose inereasinglj the connection with the chain 
of the maxima of intensityi which generally forms the remem- 
bered contents of our snperoonseionsneBS. The more weakly 
such half-conceived processes are connected with the saperoon- 
scionsness, however, the more difficult will it be to associate 
them afresh with the chief chain by the aid of memory. Thia 
applies to all dreams, to all nnimportant events of our lives, 
all instincts, and all automatic habits. But if there is a half- 
conceived cerebration between that which is clearly recognized 
and that which is unrecognized, the consciousness of which only 
appears to us so feeble because of the distraction of the usual 
chain of our memory, then this mu^t be accepted as an un- 
doubted indication that in the next stage the remainder of the 
connection must break ofl entirely. But we have no tight to 
presume that consciousnesB itself has no part in the activity of 
the brain, which activity disappears in ^ base of our snper- 
conseiousness. For the sake of simplicity and brevity, these 
so-called unconceived brain processes will be referred to as 
possessing hypoconsciousness. 

iThe author apologizes for this term. He has fatwduflsd it far bi ev it^ 'a * 
sake to ezpreas eaoh and every piychical unit. 
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If this aflsomption be oorreet— «nd ereiythixig tends to show 
that it is — the physiologist and the oomparatiye peychologift 
need not trouble to take oonseionsnees farther into considera- 
tion. It does not exist of itself, but only throu^ the activity of 

the brain, of which it is the intrinsic reflex. When the activity 
of the brain disappears, it disappears at tlie same time.^ It is 
complicated or simple when the activity is complicated or 
simple, and when the latter is dissociated it also becomes dis- 
sociated. Conscionsneas is only an abstract term, which must 
lose aU meaning when the conscious aetiyity of the brain ceases. 
The aetivi^ of the braisy -vAdtk appears in the mirror of the 
oonsdonsnessy appears subjectively there in the form of sum- 
mary syntfaesesi and, indeed, the latter increases with the hi|^ier 
oomplications and selections gained by habit and practice, so 
that the details which were formerly conceived, as we have 
already seen, become hypoconceived later on, and the whole 
appears as a psychical unit. 

Psychology, therefore, cannot be limited to the study of the 
phenomena of our superoonsciousness by means of introspection 
alone, for it would then be impossible. Every individual would 
only have the pcijchology of his own subjectivism, like the old 
seholasftie spiritudisti^ and would have to doubt the existence 
of the outer world, indudiiig his fellow-men. The deductions 
of analogy, the natural seientifie induction, the comparison of 
the experience of our five senses, all prove to us the existence of 
the outer world and of our fellow-creatures, and of the psychol- 
ogy- of the latter. At the same time, these factors prove to us 
that tliere is a psychology of animals — a comparative psychol- 
ogy. Lastly, our own psychology, taken without reference to 
the activi^ of our brains, is an incomprehensible fragment, 
which teems with contradictions, and which, above all, appears 
to contradict the law of the preservation of energy. 

It is further dear from this very simple argument that a 

psychology whidi ignores the activity of the brain must be' 

an impossibility. The contents of our supereonsciousnen is 

always influenced and caused by hypoconceived activities of the 

* There ia no such thing as an inactive oonsciouaneaa without content*. 
Tktotfy tflfm mM^iiiig to oeapiilisd to tbk is "puis nothing/' in itaafastiaet 
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brtin.' It eumot be imderatood withom these activitiefl. Onthe 
other handy we can only undentand the full valtie and the basis 
of the complicated organization of our brain, if we regard it in • 
the inner illumination of our consciousness, and if we amplify 
this observation by comparing the contents of consciousness of 
our fellow-men. The last mentioned is rendered possible for 
us by means of spoken and written speech — the " coinage " of 
thinking — which oflFer detailed deductions of analogy. The 
mind must, therefore, be studied from without and from within. 
Outside ourselves, it is true, the former can only be earned out 
by deduction of analogy; but as this is the only means at our 
disposal, we must employ it 

Talleyrand said that speech has been given to niau, not for 
the expression, but for the concealing of his thoughts. xVpart 
from this, some ])e<)])le honestly place a very different construc- 
tion on words than do others. A sc^-ientist, an artist, a peasant, 
a woman, a child, an uncivilized Wedda of Ceylon, interpret 
the same words of the same language quite differently ; but even 
the same person may interpret the words differently, aooord- 
ing to his mood and the connection in which they are used. 
From this we may infer that for the psychologbt, and espe- 
cially for the physician for diseases of the brain — and I speak 
as one — ^mimicrv, expression, and action of a person often reveal 
the true internal man U'tter than what he savs. In the same 
way, also, tlie movements and actions of animals have the im- 
portance of a speech " for us. The psychological value of 
these must not be undervalued. Besides, the anatomy, physi- 
ology, and pathology of human and animal brains have brought 
forward the incontestable proof that the characters of our mind 
depend on the quali^, quantity, and integrity of the living 
brain, and are therefore identical with it A living braijuiiUi- 
.ontn mind rnu no mom srrinti than ran a mind withnnt a Jmiinj 
and every normal or pathological change of the activity of the 
mind corresponds to a normal or pathological change of the 

■In his novel, " femme de trente ans" (published by Caiman Levy), p. 
127, Balaac i^Titee: " II existe des penades auxquelles nous ob^iwons sans les 
oonnattie: elles sont en nous k not re insu. Quoique cette reflexion puisne 
para tt re plus paradoxale oue vraie, chaque pereonne de bonne foi en trouvera 
mille preuvea dans sa vie. Balzac was a fcood peychologiat. He bad already 
raoognised the value of the hypooonoeivra mllucnoM. 
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•etirity of the nenrokymes of the brain — i,e,, of its nerve ele- 
ments. What we recognize intxoepectivel j in our conflcioiunefle 
are gyntheeiised aetivities of the brain. 

We can therefore accept the theory of identity regarding the 

relations of pure psychology (introspection) to the pliysiology 
of the brain (the observ^ation of the activity of the brain from 
witiiout) as long as the facts are consistent. 

Kopemik's theory is also a snpj>o8ition. We can accept with 
Kopernik that the earth and the phmeta revolve around the sun^ 
and not the reverse — ue., the sun and stars revolving around 
na. Still this is not actnallj proved — at all events, not dedue- 
tivelj. One can, however, still adopt the reverse view with 
Ptolemy. Bnt the facts which were formerly known, and those 
eepedallj which have been observed more recently, all coincide 
with Koj)emik'8 theorv, and consistently supj)ort it in such a 
way that we nnist believe in it. On the other hand, one can 
only accej)t the views of l^rolcniv by presuming the most won- 
derful and most unlikely erratic movements of the stars. All 
facts speak more and more against this view. There would be 
a most confused chaos, and a number of laws of magnetism, etc, 
which are at present universally confirmed would be over- 
thrown. We must therefore refuse Ptolemy's theoiy, more 
especially as, by means of Kopemik's views, and of their de- 
vdopment in the astronomy of to-day, one can prophesy celestial 
events exactly, and even the advent of new satellites. This 
would be im|>ossible with Ptolemy's tlieorv. 

fixactly the same comparison holds good for the theory of 
dualism — the mind and the brain regarded as two separate 
thingH — and that of scientific monism — identity theory — v/hich 
regards both as one and the same reality. Dualism can be com- 
pmd to the theory of Ptolemy, because it leads to a deduction 
ad abturdum, and because, in order to explain facts, it has to 
make the most unUkelj mystical suppositions, which do not 
^nd 6U|)f>(>rt anywhere, but lead to the most glaring contradic- 
tions. On the other hand, with the help of the identity theory, 
everything can l>e clearly explained without contradictions, 
just as the movements of the stars are explained by Kopemik's 
theory. It is possible here, also, often to measure psychological 
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reactions and to prognosticate^ aooozding to the quality of the 
brain and to the kind of stimuli and disturbances vhidi act on 
it When the psychology of the superoonsciousness fails, the 
coaditiQU can be explained by amnesia — that is to say, by ihe 
want of connection on the part of the psycholog}- of the super- 
consciousness with that of the hypoconscioiisness. For these 
very simple reasons one must accept the identity theory as cor- 
rect as long as it corresponds with facts and with its surround- 
ings; this is not the case with dualism. 

The word " identity," or psychophysiological monism, thus 
means that every psychological phenomenon creates with the 
molecular or neurokyme activity of the cortex, causing the 
phenomena, something which is real and tangible. This can 
only be regarded in two ways. From the point of new of 
dualism one only realizes the appearance, but from the point 
of view of monism it is the actual thing which one observes. 
If it were not so, there would be an excess of energy from the 
conjunction of purely psychical to bodily or cerebral factors, 
which excess would contradict the law of the preservation of 
energy. This has never been demonstrated, and would set at 
nought all the experiences of science. In the ])henoniena of our 
introspective or psychological mental life, wliich has been so 
exactly observed in the biolog^y of the human race, in spite 
of the fact that they are extraordinary, there is absolutely 
nothing which contradicts natural laws, or which would 
justify the assumption of a mystic, supernatural, psychical 
complex. 

For this reason I speak of monistic identity, and not of 
psychophysiological parallelisuL - A thing cannot be parallel 
with itself. Still, the modem psychologists only wish to ex- 
press a presumptive parallelism of phenomena, and leave the 

question of dualism or monism undecided. Since many proc- 
esses of the central nen'ous system are neither available for 
physinlorrical nor for psychical observation, those phenomena 
wliicli can be approached by both methods of investigation arc 
not parallel; they are unevenly divided from one another by 
intermediate processes. Thus parallelism could only be a 
theorotical supposition. As the dualistic hypothesis is untena- 
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ble scientifically^ it is necessary to start from the identity 
hypothesis. 

It is abeolntely clear that the same action of the nervous 
^Btem of an animal — ^let ns say of my own nervous system — - 
must appear totally different to me if I observe it by means of 

physiological methods from without to what it would if it were 
reflected in my consciousness. It would be wasted energy to 
try to translate the physiological quality into psychical terms, 
or the rovorse. One cannot even translate one psychical quality 
into another, in relation to the reality, which ia depicted sen- 
sorily by both. An example of this is found in the vibrations 
of a deeply pitched tuning-fork when acting on the three senses 
of sonndy sight, and toucL But we can accept inductively that 
tbe same fact, the same vibration, is depicted sensorily in these 
three ways, which are qualitatively absolutely different, or, ex- 
pressed in other words, produces in us these .three different 
impressions, which are not translatable psychically. These im- 
pressions take place in different parts of the brain, and taken 
as impressions, or ncurokymes of the brain, are naturally actu- 
ally different from one another. 

One speaks of psychophysiological identity only in relation 
to the cortical neurokymes, which directly cause the known 
phenomena of consciousness on the one hand, and, in relation 
to these^ phenomena of consciousness on the other hand. 

I>nalistically, a mind can only be conceived to be either with- 
out or with energy. If it be conceived as being free from 
energy— f.e.j independent of the law of energy — ^we arrive at 
a condition of faith in miracles, which would interrupt natural 
laws at will, and tlirow them over. If it be conceived as con- 
taining energy, one merely is changing one word for another 
with the same meaning, since a mind which obeys the laws of 
energy is only a portion of the brain activity which has been 
willfully taken from its surroundings. One accredits it with 
mental life, but inmiediately after deprives it of this. Energy 
can only be qualitatively transformed, and not quantitatively. 
If it obeyed the laws of energy, a dualistically conceived mind 
should be capable of being completely transformed into another 
form of energy; but then it would no longer be dualistic: it 
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would not be materially' diiferent from the activity of thu 
brain. 

from among the disciples of I^nino's and Spinoza's old mota- 
physical monism I should wish to mention the name of Carl 
f riedrich Burdach^ a great brain anatomist, who has been 
imjnstifiablj forgotten. In mj ''Suggestion Doctrine and 
Science," which I published in the ZeUsehrifi fvr Hffpfwtismus 
in 1892, 1 cited his work—'' Of the Structure and Life of the 
Brain," vol. iii. (Leipzig, 182(5), p. 141 et seq. The reader 
hhould study this work. Burdach, appearing as an investigator 
of the brain, demonstrated with scientitic and philosophical 
clearness the unitv of brain and mind. Mevnert's doctrine is 
based on Burdach's ideas. The results, however, of modern 
normal and pathological anatomy and histology of the brain, 
as well as of the most recent animal experiments, were unknown 
to him; but these have, in the main, fully confirmed his views. 

We therefore understand by scientific or peyebophysiological 
monism, in distinction to dualism, the hypothesis of unity of 
brain and mind from the point of view of psychophysiological 
identity. If it could be proved that something " mental — 
i.e., immaterial, without substratum of energy — could exist 
dualism would be proved. 

We understand materialism as being a conception of this 
world, in which " matter " appears as the governing power of 
the world, or a sort of god ; but we scarcely take into considera- 
tion that we only recognize the appearances of matter, and 
know absolutely nothing of its existence. It must, in conae- 
quence, only be taken as an abstract idea. 

Each one of us can only recognize his own mind. We sup- 
pose the existence of other human and possibly animal minds 
by the intermediation of speech, mimicry, etc. — i.e., by condu- 
sijons of anulog\' — with a probability which l>orders on the 
limits of scientific certainty. It is, however, nect>sarv to ex- 
|>lain matters more fully, as in recent times a marked disposi- 
tion to identify monism with materialism, and thus to cause a 
great confusion, has shown itself. 

The question of monism and dualism is not a religious one, 
and does not influence any religious metaphysics; but accord- 
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ing to the decision between these two, one can, it is true, take 
this w a baaiB for religion. But in itself it is quite another 
qnestioiL 

Religioii and metaphjucs inquire into the first beginning 
and ultiniate objects of the universe. Th^ seek to know the 
nature and intentions of the universal power — ue., of Qod. 

They wish, further, to define their rehitions, especially to man. 
R«'ligion accepts a revelation of God to man, while metai)liysi<'S 
atroinpts vainly to fathom the unfathomable by means of logical 
deductions. 

The material or so-called objective side of phenomena and 
the psychical or subjective side are facts which can be observed 
efety day, and even every second, of our lives. 

Dualism teaches that there are two thing?: (1) Bodily or 
material things, which obey the natural laws; and (2) mental 
or spiritual things, which, it is true, occupy a certain relation- 
ship toward matter, but nevertheless possess an existence which 
is independent of iiiatfer. For tliis roason dualism speaks of 
the influences of body on the mind, and of mind on the body; 
of " immaterial " minds and spirits and of *' soidless " matter. 

On the other hand, monism teaches: strictly speaking, we 
only recognize one mind — our own. We can only accept other 
minds by analogy. But mind and body are not two separate 
thin^i ; they are only two aspects, recognized by us, two forms 
of appearances of the same thing. Fechner has expressed this 
in the following terms: It is like a circle regarded mathe- 
matically ; it is convex if looked at from outside, it is concave 
if looked at from within, and yet it is only one and the same." 
" Jtfonism," therefore, cannot su])port material nor yet spirit- 
ualistic metaphysics, for it would contradict itself. The terms 
** matter " and *' mind " are valueless, confusing words for the 
theory of monism if accepted as opposite conditions. These 
are abstract artificial terms, which man has willingly and artifi- 
cially manufactured from the unity of the things of the world, 
but which, when taken by themselves, have absolutely no basis. 
Every phenomenon, no matter whether it be physiological or 
psychological, possesses a psychological and physiological aspect. 
A table, a reflex, a negative current vibration, and the like, 
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are only realized by me, in spite of all science, bj my subjective 
perception, and by my mode of viewing things, which depends 
on a combination of the varioua senses. This has led me to 
aooept the exbt^ice of the outer world. The same applies to 
my thinking, my feeling, and my will, to a pain, a resolutioii, 
to love,'' and so on. The psychological," is a direct phe- 
nomenon in both cases, but the " physiological," or " objective/* 
only an indirect one, which is controlled by other senses and 
considerations, and is, therefore, an opeued-out chain of con- 
ceptions. Since the study of the brain and of psychophysiologN 
has brought forward the proof that a direct phenomenon of 
consciousness does not exist, save in connection with an action 
of the brain, and since we can actually observe the efforts and 
aofcioiiB <^ our brain in thinking, feelings and willing, it is 
obvious that eveiy purely psychological phenomenon possesses 
its physiological side — ^the movement of a material element in 
the hnun. In one word, nothing is psychical " without being 
at the same time physical," and, if we could observe the non- 
ego," we should, in all probability, find that in the same way 
nothing can be " physical " without being " psychical." ^Icta- 
physical monism teaches further: as there is no " matter " with- 
out " energy," and no energy " without matter," so there 
certainly can be nothing soulless^ (Unbeaeeltes) in the world. 

The phenomenon of introspection is only an Internal reflex 
of that which has taken place, the exterior of which appears to 
us as the moving matter with its energy. Ko <me has efver been 
able to separate the interior from the exterior, and no one will 
ever be able to do so. All attempts resolve themselves into the 
employment of empty words. Everyone only knows the interior 
in relation to himself. 

Pure scientific monism (the hypothesis of identity) may, it 

18 true, not generalize so widely as metaphysical monism, of 

which we have just been 8i)eaking. It is content to accept the 

identity of being of every psychical phenomenon, which is 

> Aa soon •» one emptojg thy Unn "aoul" for injinimate things, a stonn 
of opposition vnamA: «¥toci«ir -Nonsense!" "Talk of worid-floiUal 
and the hke. This is due to the fact that people arv kept captivalad ill AOthm- 
^"^^^Isi^tn^Ji^.^ or understand that the element of the fatro- 
•pmve (p^^eil) nflex muit be M ea simple m relation to a human mind 
as an atom w in nlatkm to a hving human biafai. uuau 
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aviilable for direct peychologioal obeervatioiiy with its 80- 
ciDad brain-phyBiological correlative, and nuut leave the 
hjpothena of the soul " to metaphysical speeulatioiiy in spite 
of the fact that it is inclined toward it 

It is not difficult to understand that the dispute on the ques- 
tions detailed above has nothing to do with the metaphysics of 
religion directly. Tlie tirst beginning and the ultimate aim — 
free evolution or fatalism — all remain just as untouched as does 
the question as to the being of a CkKi. It is true that GK>d| in 
persoiial relationship to ourselves and to the rest of Nature, as 
it appears to us, is not particularly easy to reconcile with the 
monistic interpretation. But even from other points of view 
the picturing of Qod in human form can scarcely be consistent 
widi the conception of omnipotence. 

A number of dogmata of various creeds obstruct the monistic 
view, in the same way as they formerly obstructed Kopernik's 
teaching of the solar system. These dogmata have taken up 
scientific questions, which are accessible to the capabilities of 
human knowledge, and have utilized them for their religious 
creeds. Their advocates cannot get over the fact that at the 
present day it is just these dogmata which have been disputed 
from the point of view of scientific knowledge. Herein lies the 
pith of the whole thing. 

However, there is something which has furthered the scien- 
tific aspect of the question of " monism " or " dualbm " enor- 
mously, and that is simply the investigation of the human and 
animal central nervous system and of its normal and patho- 
logical functions. 

That which the former hazy doctrines regarded as immaterial 
human souls (somewhat as the savage regards lightning as 
DeuB ex machind) is now inoontestably proved from first to 
last to be the interior of the mental life. All attempts to sepa- 
rate a part of the soul " as a soul nucleus " from the mental 
life, as independent from the living brain substance, becomes 
lamentably frustrated by the observations daily becoming more 
exact and more numerous on tlie ab^^olute inseparability of all 
normal as well as pathological phenomena of the mind from the 
integrity of its organ. 
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One chief difficulty, however, appeared still to remain in the 
obscure field of the 8(H:alled unconscious mental life. The law 
of Fechner-Weber cannot be brou^t into line. Theie are in- 
compatibilities between the phenomena of conacionsneBe and the 
obflcorved and measured phjsiological results. 

This is simply due to the fact that complicated apparatus, 
(brain centers) lie between the physiologically measured results 
and those parts of the cerebrum in which our superconceived 
(psychical) life is enacted. The hypoconceived activity (which 
is unreco^ized hy our superconsciouaness) of these apparatus 
can inhibit or facilitate, disturb or further. It thereby neces- 
sarily introduces an error in the results of psychophysiological 
measurements, which are based on Fechner's law. One must 
especially avoid drawing too definite conclusions from these 
measurements. Among others, the following reasons may be 
given: (1) The more marked concentration of cerebral activity^ 
which undoubtedly corresponds to the process of attention, is 
accompanied by the most intense and clear consciousness; (2) 
undoubtedly the intensity and {'^) duration (if the braiu activity 
assist in producing that part of our consciousuesii which is 
subje<nively recognized by us or remembered. That this is 
extremely likely is shown by the fact, that known psychical 
measurements of time have proved how much more rapidly 
apparently unrecognized reactions take place than do recognized 
ones. (4) Everything which is unusual, everything which finds 
the brain activity unprepared, everything for which the said 
activi^ is not yet adapted or not yet sufficiently adapted, pro- 
duces such reactions of the brain activity, which are aooom* 
panied by more marked superconsciousness. One could almost 
say that shock, quarrels, antagonism, plastic remodeling of the 
dynamics of the brain, call forth the phenomenon of supercon- 
sciousness, or render it more acute. It would thus appear that 
the more unstable forms of nerve activity are accompanied by 
reflections of superconsciousness. (5) Every action of the 
brain appears in the mirror of the consciousness — Le., subjec- 
tively — as a unit, as that which philosophers called " the condi- 
tion of consciousness.'' ' But a deeper study of psychology, and 
especially of psychophysiology, teaches us that the apparent 
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unita are extremely complicated, and are made up of compo- 
nents*, which, albeit very widely apart as far as time and place 
are concerned, are yet linked together. One has only to think 
of what we call an observation — e.g,, that of a watch — no mat- 
ter whether it is caused by a haUucination or by the actual re- 
garding of a real watch. The example of a visual obaervation 
is partienlarl J conyincing, becauee of that which one has learned 
from persons who have been bom blind, and who have only 
gained the sense of sight later in life through the help of an 
operation for cataract. At first these persons have no visual 
p* n ejition, but only a medley of color impressions, and they take 
a b'lig time before they learn to see — i.e., to perceive. They 
ue\ er learn this as completely as they do perception and obser- 
vation by means of the other organs of special sense, and thus 
they continue to find their way about chiefly by feeling and 
sound. Even the sense, which is the simplest for us, depends, 
without doubt, on a large physiological complex (Hoeffding). 
One knows that the subjective sensation of the color white, 
altfaou^ it seems to be single, depends on a nuxture of the 
sensations of all colors. This can be proved by means of a 
wheel, which is suitably painted all colors. If such a wheel 
is made to revolve increasingly fast, a point is reached when 
our retina can no longer differentiate the single colors, and the 
wheel then appears to be white. In order to study really primi- 
tive simple sensations, we should have to go back to the new* 
bom infant (apart from the ease of the congenital cataract 
mentioned above), and, of course, that we cannot do. 

Ab a result of what has been said, we must come to the con- 
clttsion that our human superoonseiousneas only means a sum- 
mary, synthetic, incomplete, subjective illumination of the 
more developed portions of our cerebral activity. 

(6) A very important ])henomenou of consciousness takes 
place by the recalling (ec})lioria) of passed activity complexes 
of the brain — ue,, by the play of engrams or imaginations. One 
deals in this case with the linking together (as far as time and 
space are concerned) of the brain activity — i.e., with the rela- 
tive illumination of the latter by means of the superoonscious- 
neo. It is especially on this point that hypnotism throws an 
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important light The whole process of ooiemory ie in itself quite 
independent from conscioiisneeB, and shows some very interest- 
ing laws.^ We leoognise, however^ the laws of memory psy- 
chologically chiefly in ourselves. But it is incorrect to contrast 

a conceived memory with the organic or " unconceived " mem- 
ory. There is only one memory, and that is composed of (a) 
the reception of molecular traces (engrams) of every brain 
action, and, indeed, of every nerve action; (6) the reviving 
(ecphoria) of the same; and (c) sometimes the recognition — 
i,e,, the identification (homophonia) — of the activity which has 
been restimulated by the first named (time localization). 

Whether oonsdousness is or is not subjectiyely demonstrable 
in one or other of these processes has actually nothing at all to 
do Willi the subject, even if we are inolined to be oonvinoed 
subjectively to the contrary. 

The subjective reflections of consciousness can not only be 
dismissed and reintroduced into the actual impressions of mem- 
ory ad libitum (suggested amnesia), but recognition can be 
counterfeited by suggestion — i,e,, a quite new mental process 
can produce, by means of suggestion, the erroneous OQnseioue- 
ness of a remembrance of that which has taken plaoe onoe 
(falsification of memory). 

For example^ it is absolutely immaterial for the later con- 
sciousness of an individual whether I render means of sug- 
gestion a usually painful nerve irritation — e.g., the eztraetion 
of a tooth — painless during the moment in which it is taking 
place, or whether, after the pain has really been perceived dur- 
ing consciousness, I banish the memory of the perceived pain 
completely and permanently from the memory by suggestion. 
In both cases, as I have been able to prove experimentally, the 
individual retains the same firm conscious conviction, that the 
tooih was ertracted painlessly. 

'In a published lecture ("The Memory and its Abnormalities," ZOrich: 
Orel Fueesli, 1885) I di»cu88ed these questions minutely — for the most part, 
aeoordin^ to Ribot — but I made the one miataln in calling the eooMijMMBMi 
an acti\nty. It is tnie that no consciouftnesp ran exi-ft without activity of 
the brain, but one must not d^ignate this activity with the worti "oonsciou*^ 
nesB." On the oClwr hand, in this lecture I interpreted Hering's ideas OB 
instinct and memorj' correctly, although I had not followed this out ffnithll, 
as Semon has done. I only dimly re&iiMd the importance of this. 
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Ribot ("Memory and its Abnormalities") believes that 
recognition, taken as meaning the " heeuiiiing conceived " by 
the memory, belongs only to consciousness. This is, however, 
excluded after what we have seen, since there is no such thing 
as the unieoognized in the activity of the brain. One can even 
prove recognitioii in insects— bees and ants — as well as the 
fbdng of eoffnmt, their aaaociation and their eephoria, with 
oertftinly* 

One gathers from Ihis what a very important part amnesia 
plays in those processes which we call conceived or nnoonceived. 
That which we look on as nnconoeived by ns has obviously only 

lost the subjective connection with onr superconceived brain 
activity through so-called functional amneeia. 

One can therefore accept tliat, when a marked activity of the 
brain of recent date has been forgotten to the consciousness, 
either by means of suggestion or spontaneously, this means that 
an inhibitory mechanism has come into action, which prevents 
ft more marked revival (eephoria) of this activity. The cutting 
off of the reflections of the superoonseioasness obviously usually 
iBidieales an inhibition, while conversely those processes which 
act by increasing stimulation of the brain call forth such reflec- 
tions, or render them more intense. 

In this way we again arrive at the conclusion that living 
nerve substance, nerve activity, and consciousness are three 
forms of appearances of the same thing in their relations to 
ourselves, which we have abstracted by analysis, and are not 
three separate things. In consideration of their nature, sub- 
jectivism, energy, and matter are identical, and are revealed 
to ua in their most complicated and most complete form a^ 
eeteibrum and mind. 

An that has been said so far only refers to our usual waking 
eoBsdonsness. The subjective contents of this, taken from a 
monistic point of view, can only he a synthetic symbol of the 
combination of cerebral activities which momentarily heightens 
the subjective reflex at the time when they take place. These 
activities are linked together by associations, and are capable 
of being more or less completely recalled at any time by the 
aemony— 4.e.^ are capable of being ecphoriied. 
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Still) we all possess a second eonsoioTisnefls — the dream or 
sleep oonsciousness— which does differ considerably, qualita- 
tively sjx'aking, from the waking eon^ioiisness. The study of 
its contents, however, offers the most striking confirmation of 
the views expressed above (see Chapter IV., section 10). 

Our perception during waking consciousness gains a partial, 
imperfect insight into this condition by means of the remem- 
brance of dreams. It will be necessary to return to this later, 
but it must be pointed out here that the subjectively differing 
quality of the dream consciousness must correspond to an ob- 
jectiyely differing quality of the brain activity during sleep. 
If the difference were absolute, in all probability our waking 
consciousness would have no knowledge of our dream conscious- 
ness. But this is not so. There are often gradual transitions, 
which cause tlie connection, and which carry over certain ill- 
defined remembrances, associated with the subjective reflection, 
from the sleep activity to the waking activity of the brain, and 
the reverse. 

In certain peculiar cases of somnambulism two or more con- 
sciousnesses (the author apologizes for the use of the plural 
here) which are sharply differentiated from one another have 
been observed, and various theories have been built up from 
this. These consciousnesses cannot only follow one another in 
point of time (alternately appear), but they can exist simulta- 
neously in the same brain (the double ego and automatic writ- 
ing of Max Dessoir).^ These extraordinary occurrence's, when 
considered in the light of monism and hypnotism, no longer 
appear to be so inexplicable, if we regard our waking conscioi]ft- 
ness simply as the introspection of an associated chain of cere- 
bral activities — ^that is, of the most important, hi^eet, and most 
concentrated activities. There is nothing which prevents the 
existence in the same brain of other chains of activity, which 
also possess their connection with introspection, hut which are 

>Max Dessoir. "The Double Ego," 1889 (Berlin: W. Kari Sigismund). 
Dessoir verj' rightly and carefully savs at the end of this most interesting and 
instructive study: " Human personality consists of at least two spheres, whicli 
can be schematically divided from each other." Dessoir calls wjikinc con- 
sciousness "supercoii.sciouiiiiess," and he call^ the other consciousness, which is 
leas wdl leeogniaed by ourwijdiiffoooaeiousness (dream oonsckHMOsn, ssoond 
oonacfcwimwi, etc.)t hypocopwuwiiniw " iUnUrbemMUeim), 
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prevented from beeoming linked to the first bj an inliibitorj 
mechanism. Connections whieh are apparently unoonceived as 
far as the memory is concerned, and which are only interrupted 

from subjective illumination, can and must be present in both 
(ha ins, for the influence of one chain on the other is aacer- 
uiuable. 

I once drove in a carriage, absorbed in thought. As the car- 
riage passed a certain place, where I was accustomed to alight 
from the electric tram to take a steep footpath, I felt or believed 
that I had got out and was beginning the steep climb. The 
consciousness of sitting in the carriage and of being driven had 
disappeared for the moment from the chain of my supercon- 
scionsnessy and had been replaced by a kind of dream halluci- 
nation, although the abstract train of my thoughts had not in 
the least been disturbed thereby. Suddenly I became aware of 
mv illusion. 

In other words, it is possible for differing activities, which 
occur simultaneously or which follow one another in the same 
brain, to possess common elementary coordinating connections, 
and nevertheless to appear to us subjectively to be completely, 
or nearly completely, divided from one another, in virtue of 
their waves of higher intensity or synthetized concentration, 
whidi alone are illuminated by the conceived memory. Ex- 
ample: dream and waking. 

It is a known fact that one need not turn to dream con- 
sciousness in order to find an interruption in the linking of 
oiir thinking capabilities. One can understand that during 
everv more marked concentration of thought — e.g., in the case 
of the erroneously termed " absent-minded " savant — a number 
of accustomed activities of the brain continue to take place, 
and at the same time lose all subjective connection with the 
contents, which is concentrated on abstract ideas of the chief 
consciousness — i.e., the chief cerebral activity. For example, 
I frequently have the habit of continuously humming melodies 
*f>ftly to myself unconsciously, when eniraged in concentrating 
work. I attempted to catch myself when doing this, and to 
write down the names of the tunes (popular luelodies). In 
the course of a few weeks I have caught myself in this way at 
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twenQr-four different songs, some of which are old melodies of 
my duldhoody of which I never consciously think, and some 
of which are songs learned later in life. One frequently caUs 
this activity miconoeived." Dessoir attributes his "hypo- 
consciousness " to this. But in reality there are innumerable 
transitions, interruptions, renewals, etc The chain of con- 
sciousness of many people rapidly loses the connection, while 
that of others (people who are said to possess a " good mem- 
ory,'^ as well as observant people) has very extensive and 
cohesive linking capacity. The characteristics of concentration 
(attention) and imagination are usually badly developed in the 
latter. The reflection of consciousness can appear to us to be 
dear, moderately dear, and haqr. Its fidd can reveal itself 
as being wide or moderately wide, both in regard to time and 
space. An important relationship exists between the intensity 
and duration (Grashey's aphasia) of the brain activity on the 
one handy and its conceived capability of remembering on the 
other. 

We cannot receive a direct subjective insight into the con- 
sciousness other than our supeieonsciousness, or at the most 
than the hypooonsdousness of our cerebrum, no matter whether 
these bdong to other nerve centers of our own nervous system or 
to other people or animals. That which we know of other peo- 
ple depends on the conclusions of analogy obtained by speech. 
And even the insight which we obtain into the dream conscious- 
ness, or possibly into a second or third consciousness (cases 
quoted by ^lacXish, Azam, etc.), is mostly scanty enough. If 
the telepathists were right, this would certainly be otherwise. 

Nevertheless, we can assume — and analogy almost forces us 
to do so theoretically — that the activity of other nerve centers — 
e,g., cerebellum, mid-brain, medulla, spinal cord, gan^ia — too, 
possesses an analogous subjective reflection. But this spinal 
cord capability, to choose one for an example, remains abso- 
lutely without any subjective— oonsdously linked — assoda- 
tion with our consdousness of self — i.e., with our cerebral 
Buperconsciousness. The activity of the subcerebral centers 
only becomes conceived by us, if it is transformed into an 
activity of the cerebrum by means of wavelike tranamission in 
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the lattor. For example, after destruction of our cervical spinal 
cord our superconsciousness on the brain side of the rupture 
remains completely unscathed. Innumerable facts relating to 
this in the physiology, anatomy, and pathology of the brain are 
only explainable by means of this assumption. 

The most obecnre chapter in the physiology of the central 
neirons system is that of the function of the sos»lled basal 
pwgfia of the brain, the mid-brain, and the cerebellnm. There 
is no doubt that the unget-at-able position of these organs is not 
alone responsible for the diffictilties. One has to deal with the 
fact that our subjective ''ego" — i.e., our cerebral supercon- 
8ciou«nesa — d<K^9 not stand in any subjective relationship with 
the consciousness subjected to it, although its activity can be 
proved to work objectively in harmonizing concord with the 
cerebral activity. In short, we call all these obscure processes 
soaietimee nnoonceived brain activity, sometimes brain refleKes, 
•ometimes brain automatisms, and so on ; but by using the ex- 
pre SSI on ** nnoonceived " one risks bringing these processes into 
eontndistinetion to the contents of our superoonsciousness, and 
such a contrast is certainly not possible. 

The fact, that an animal deprived of its cerebrum cries out 
when the trigeminus is stimulated, seems to show that a pro- 
duction of the sensation of pain takes j)lace in the mid-brain or 
cerebellum, and therefore that this center also possesses its con- 
sciouaness for sensations of pain; but the pain — Le., the sub- 
jective sensation — appeairs in the cerebral consciousness of the 
animal when the stimulation is transmitted from this center to 
the cerebrum. There is no doubt that the same applies to us. 
A poor youth, who had a transverse lesion of the spinal cord, 
laughed in astonishment when he saw that his foot was drawn 
uj» in response to the application of the actual cautery to the 
sole. He felt absolutely ncjthing. " Still," I said to him, " it 
hurts your spinal cord, even though you — i.e., your brain — 
does not recognize it." In the same way the physiologist Golz's 
well-known dog, whose cerebrum had been removed, showed a 
Btuttber of simple inferior mental capabilities which corre- 
sponded to the mental life of the ** lower order brain centers 
cdf the dog. 
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Further ooncliuiiQiiB arrived at by analogy show that we must 
accede various forms of oonsciousnessy oorresponding to the 

oomplicatedness of their stmctiire and size, to all the various 
nerve centers of the animal world. The chief consciousness — 
i.e., the consciousness of tlie guiding, reasoning chief activity 
or brain activity — must alwavs be associated with the must com- 
plicated, largest centers. The experiments of Isidor Steiner^ 
appear to prove tliat the chief activity in fishes takes place in 
the mid-brain. The same author^ believes that one can define 
the brain as ''the general center of movement in connection 
with the functional activity of one at least of the nerves of the 
higher senses." This definition has a great deal in its favor, 
but it is too absolute and too limited. The brain is merely the 
largest and the most complicated nerve center. It has, there- 
fore, the most developed and the most reasoning activities — i.e., 
possesses those activities which are ea}>al)le of titting all that is 
most complicated in the outer world and in the brains of other 
beings. In consequence, this activity takes the general leading 
part in the alternating action of the motor centers. 

Numerous experiments and comparative biological and 
anatomical studies have led me to believe, that I am more than 
ever justified in placing the brain of ants in the oorpora pedun- 
culata of the upper (rsuphageal ganglion.^ At a later date I 
expressed my opinion on the question of comparative psychology 
more minutely."* 

The conce]ition of consciousness, as we detine it, is an ele- 
mentary conception which cannot be further divided up. It 
is only the activity of the brain, which is reflected by it, which 
can be divided up. It therefore appears that we can ascribe 
generalities to the conception of consciousness, as well as to the 
conception of energy, in spite of the fact that on account of its 
subjective existence it is only possible to prove it by indirect 

« 

•Iridnr Stoinor, "On the Cerebrum of Vcrtcl)rate FUws" (fitpOrtB of the 
Bed. Academy o/Phys. Math. Claae^ January, 1886). 

*Ihid., "The Function of tiie Oentnl Nervoua System of Intervettebiate 

Animals" {ibid.. Januaiy, 1890). 
* " Fourmia de la Suisse," 1874. 

* '*The Physical CapabilitieB of Ants and other Insects." with an Appcndis 
on the {x ruliarities of the sense of nwU of these insects (IfQiiciMn: E. Rhein- 

hardt, 1901). 
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induction with the req\iired certainty outside the subject in 
complicated nerve centers. It may appear to be very easy to 
disprove my view on this sul)ioct by means of syllogisms, but 
thiv appeal forcibly to every investigator who thinks induc- 
tively. Otherwise, how could an unanaiyzable gubjoctivism 
suddenly be produced which cannot be compared with any 
known natural phenomenon, and which cannot be derived from 
any phenomenon I From what should it be produced I Should 
it be produced with the first neiuron, with the first living cell t 
Nature reveals itself to this very subjectivism. 

If one wishes to avoid again and again arriving in the 
vicious circle," in the empty battle of words conducted by a 
sterile scholastic dualism, one has only to study these argu- 
ments deeply. One will then see that one cannot divide the 
substratum, which causes the abstract concej)tion of conscious- 
ness as we understand it from the substratum of the conception 
of energy. As soon as one attempts such a division, one is 
drifted in one of two directions. Either one aooepts the 
haunting'' of all spiritism and spiritualism, which assigns 
all sorts of qualities and personal power over matter," which 
ia individualised in the same way, to the independent spirit or 
independent spirits (why not attribute legs and arms to these 
as well?); or one must turn to uncompromised materialism, 
which is untenable from the point of view of philosophy. This 
materialism seeks to construe or change mind " and " con- 
sciousness " into the equally unknown abstract ideas " atom " 
and '* energy." Thereby one only enters on a stupid play of 
words. Man analyzes the phenomena down to the abstract ideas 
which appear to him to be the elementary conceptions of energy, 
oonsciousness, qualitative difference, time and space. The last- 
named three he deals with as ideas relatively lying between the 
phenomena, and not as a phenomenon itself. But these things 
are covered by monistic metapliysical conceptions, which we can 
only infer from the phenomena of undoubt(Mlly true things of 
the world, which must include all our upimreiitly eloincntary 
conceptions. It (the metaphysical conception) appears as the 
es^nence of the universe, as a real but unfathomed conception of 
Qod, which stands completely outside the power of our under- 
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Standing (this must not be understood to mean peraonal 

or the original conception of the unkno^vn in the world. The 
fact, that we cannot investigate the monistic existence of things, 
does not prevent us from concluding inductively as to its 
identity of existence, for we realize that all the phenomena 
which are available for our power of underatandiog concur 
with this.* 

Following up our definition of oonacionaneaa bb the subjective 
side of oonoentrated cerebral activities, we find that it is the 
latter which contains the power of reasoning. But this must not 
be accepted in the sense of Hartmann*s clairvoyant unoon- 

ceived,*' which this philosopher believed that he could detect in 
instinct. Instinct is a secondary automatic product, or, as Dar- 
win, DeilxEuf, and others have expressed it, a crystallized, fixed 
intelligence. The plastic power of modification, with its con- 
centration and its laborious combining work of adaptation and 
revival, comes first. It is this power of modification which 
aoconunodatee itself as a plastic capability of reaction of the 
nervous system adequatelj and with increasing oomplioated- 
nesB (more reasonably) to the world and the nervous fanctions 
of other beings. Instinct is phylogentically a crystallized prod* 
uet of the plastic nerve work, which is automatieaUy inti- 
niately adapted to a given complex of energy which is fixed, 
and which, taken as a whole, cannot be further adapted. Habit 
is that mechanism of the individual central nervous system by 
means of which an automatizing and organizing of the plastic 
activity of the brain takes place with increasing loss of plas- 
ticity. This occurs with the help of memory and of repetition 
of similar reactions of the said plastic activity of the brain. 
The instincts are (probably l^^ means of the suitable natural 
selection of engramsy which have, in the course of generations, 
gradually been inherited, accumulated, and later ecphoriaed) 
further developed automatisms gradually fixed by the law of 
inheri ranee. Tliat a lininan being at his birth scarcely poe- 
sesses any complete instincts, but only unalterable (walking, 
speaking) or alterable inlierited dispositions, is explainable by 

« For furthei particulars I refer the reader to niy lecture on "Brain and 
Mind," deUverea at the Viennese " Naturforscherversammlung," mod pub- 
Inhed by E. StimiiM, in Bonn (flth edition, 1899). 
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the fact that at birth the brain ia atili quite embryonic, and the 
nerve fibers in parts have not yet got their medullary sheaths. 
Tboae inherited diapoeitiona whidi are unavoidably realised 
later in every normal individual ahould be placed on the same 
levd as the inatincta. Juat aa a reasoning conscious human 
being possesses his habits and instincts, an insect possesses, be- 
sides its extraordinary fixed aud complicated instincts, its 
meager, weak, plastic reasoning power, which always shows 
itself in its full poverty when one experimentally places nnfor- 
seen obstacles, such as do not exist elsewhere in Nature^ in the 
way of the sequence of actions of the instinct. I have carried 
OQt a series of such experiments.^ Fabre,' who was misled by 
the great chasm lying between the aeeming intelligence of the 
inatinct and the boundlesa weakneea of the plastic reasoning 
reaction of insects, fell into the error of denying the latter, 
althoni^ a careful reader can himself diagnose them from the 
magnificent observations of this author. In his last essays he 
does, however, at last withdraw this, and allows a discernment 
in insects, ^femory, perception, association of remembrances, 
and simple conclusions arising from these, have been incon- 
teatably proved to exist by me,^ by Waamann, and by Buttel 
Beepen. 

All the logical coneluaiona which our brain activi^ forms 
beUyw the level of the reflection of our chief consciousness are 
what we call intuitiony instinctive reasoning and the like. These 
eooelusions are more rapid and safer than those which we aie 

conscious of, but they can go astray and err, especially when 
they come into contact with an unknown territory. We must 
regard pure central (abstract ideas, emotion) and coordinating 
actiWties of the brain as well as those activities which are bound 
by centripetal elements (perceptions) or by centrifugal ele> 
menta (impulses) as conclusions of this kind or associationa 
of an intuitive nature. For example, we form many more 
abetraet ideas below the level of our superoonsciousness than we 
imagine. To repeat, it ia not permissible to place unconceived 
and conceived activities in contradistinction. One may only 
compare the actual plastic activity of reason or the power of 

» Loc eit, *** Souvenir fintomolo^ques." ■ Loc. cii. 
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adaptation, which is usually sn])erconceived, with the more or 
less iLxed automatic, crystallized intelligence which one calls 
iiiBtinct, and which is for the most part hypooonceived ; but 
even this oompariBon may only be relative — Le., graduaL 

A pejohologicallj intereeting instance of the phenomenon 
of conaciouanefls is met with in oonoeived and unoonoeived de- 
ception. Let us take the ease of J<dm Smith A., who imperson- 
ates Lord X. for the purjxjse of obtaining a sum of money, and 
of John Smith B., who through a delusion believes that he is 
Lord X. What is it that is conceived bv A. and unconceived by 
B. ? It is simply the difference ratio between two chains of 
association — firstly, the chain of association of the really ex- 
perienced self-personality ; and secondly that of the representa- 
tion about Lord X. The sharper this difference ratio of the two 
dynamic association chains is marked, the sharper will be^ as 
a rule, the reflection of oonscionsnesBy and the less often will 
confusion between reality and imagination be met with. 

But it is clear that the attempt on the part of John Smith 
A. to falsely create in the mind of others the impression that 
both representation cliains are identical must produce in his 
own brain an intensely a;i?(x^iared work of both representation 
chains whicli aspires toward rendering them relatively identical. 
If John Smith A. possesses a strongly marked imagination, this 
identification will prove easy for him, and the working of the 
difference ratio will be weakened, for well-marked impressions 
of the senses and accentuations of feelings wiU increase the like- 
ness and blot out the differences. The deception will become 
at the same time naturally better and more unconscious^ but 
may perhaps fail through carelessness. If he possesses a very 
critical, objective, speculative mind, on the contrary, the dif- 
ference ratio of both chains will be very sharply accentuated, 
and thereby the identification of these rendered more difficult* 
The deception in this case will be less natural, less skilled, and 
more conscious ; but it may be better cloaked by great precau- 
tion. But other combinations could lead to similar results. 
For example, imagination and criticism could exist simulta- 
neously, and the latter would correct the deception. On the 
other hand, the want of ethical conceptions and impulses can 
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increase the lxH!oniin^ acciistomod to the lie. This would <rra(ln- 
ally weakt'ii tlie referred to ratio of difference. Or an exii^ge- 
rated superticiality and want of criticism could lead to the same 
results withont the aasistance of a particularly well-developed 
imagination. There are people in whose brains only verj in- 
difltinet and weak difference ratios exist between that which is 
imag^ined and that which has actually taken place. This mi^t 
not be due to the want or excess of any one special characteris- 
tie. When the difference ratio is apparently absent—or, at 
least, not recognized — this may be due to a want of the asso- 
ciafinn of both chains of activity or of the illumination of 
cons<-iousness of the same. The one is ilhuiiinatcd by the super- 
consciousness, while the other is illuminated by the hypocon- 
sciousness. We can observe this especially well in dreams and 
in the hypnotized. One can then see that the imaginative liar 
and the pathological swindler take an intermediate place be- 
tween the critically conscious deceiver and the madman (or the 
dreamer or the completely hypnotized person) . One can further 
see why they play their parts much better than the conscious 
deceiver. The French call this jouer au naiurcl (Tartarin). 
But when the tendency toward a more or loss c«»iiij)letc idcrititi- 
cation of cliains of imagination and chaius of reality freipicntly 
vK-rurs in tlic form of an inherited disposition for lying, de<^<MV- 
ing, or even for exaggerating, one must not f(»rget that this 
disposition (which < xists in some degree even in the best of us) 
can be increased by habit or practice, or can be conquered by 
the reverse practice. But, above all, I wish to point out that the 
chief difference in the degree of the antithesis—that is, of 
the more or less sharp qualitative and quantitative differentia- 
tioii of both chains of activity — ^lies in the brain, and does not 
depend on whether the identification or the non-identification 
is subjectively more or less conceived or iinconccived. The 
stronger or weaker illumination of conscion^ness of the differ- 
ence is actually only a result of the degree of intensity of the 
difference ratio itself. I would advise all who are interested 
in this very important and absorbing question to study Del- 
bmeck's excellent worit, The Pathological Lie and the Psj- 
ebscally Abnormal Swindler" (1891). 
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Apperception. — Apperception or attention corresponds, as 
we have seen, to a kind of macula lutea of the maximum of in- 
tensity of the thinking actiyity wandering in the cerebral neu- 
rons. The thinking activi^ oontinuously ecphorises the old 
fllumbeiing uaoeiated engrams^ Btrengthena them again, and 
xemodeb them for new oombinationa^ or diaehaxges them centri- 
f ugallj for actiooa. At the same time, it ia ateadily atimnlated 
by means of the activity of the aenaeB, especially with the help 
of voluntary movements, by the outer world, and works with 
the latter in suitable alternating relationship. The intensity 
and extent of the attention and of its field changes constantly 
in this activity, which correspondsi to that of actual thinking. 

During dreaming and in the hypnotic state its activity ia 
altered, is obviously inhibited and slowed, but is not on this 
aooonnt necessarily weakened. The phenomenon of dreams and 
anggeationB, being on the one hand highly dissociAted, and on 
the other extremely delicately apperoeivedy ia a pualing bnt 
nevertheless a tme ODe^ Extremely delieate iqppevoeptiona can 
actually follow one another very rapidly in certain directions 
in the h^-pnotic state. I will not dwell on this point here (see 
Chapter IV., section 16). 

It is well known that illumination of consciousness appears 
to us subjectively to increase with the intensity of perception; 
but, as we have seen, one makes a great miatake if one deduoea 
from this that subjectivi8m-^.e., oonsdouaness, aensatioii^ 
are wanting in toto or in part ftoai the unooDoentrated or sepa- 
rately concentrated cevebral aetivitiea which lie outside the field 
of perception. As a matter of fact, our other thinking aettri- 
ties are only apparently more or leaa unoonceived during very 
intense concentrated perception. Its combination with the chief 
activity of perception, and tlius with the reflection of supercon- 
sciousness, is loosened, and for this reason it appears in the light 
of the last named to be dim or to disappear entirely. As a rule, 
association and amnesia go hand in hand. And functional 
amnesia only means the entire or partial interruption of the 
refleotion of conseiousoeBS of wious chains of activitiea. 
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TH» EELATIONSHIP OF NERVE ACTIVITY TO NEEVE SUBSTAKOl 
ASD TO TU£ CONDITIONS OF C0NSCI0U8NS88 

It is no longer neceaeary to demonstrate that the nerve activity 
is evidenced by increased metabolism and raising of the tem- 
perature. Visible changes in the nerve cells after intense stimu- 
lation of a nerve have been demonstrated. One is scarcely able 
to decide whether the chemical proceas which takes place in 
nerve activity, as such represents the nervous oonduction of the 
sdmalni (nenrokyiiie), or whether it produoea more phjaical 
mdecnlar wave movements. It is possible that in the mys- 
teries of the molecular prooesses of oiganic life the ohemieal and 
the physical are not always capable of being so sharply dif- 
ferentiated. 

We are justified in placing the processes which we call in- 
hibition and its reverse, increasing of stimulation and open- 
ing up new paths {Bahnung of Exner), in the substance of 
the ganglion cells and in the terminal branchlets or clubs of the 
nennmea — ^that is, in those portions of each bordering on the 
other. 

Certain anatomical facts appear to me to be important The 
phenomena of memory appear to ezdude the possibility of a 
deatmetion of brain elements, and a substituticm of the same 

by new elements in the course of the poet-embryonic life. This 
question caused me to have the matter investigated, and I 
therefore directed Dr. Schiller (at that time mv assistant in 
Burghoelzli, and now Director in Wvl) to detennine whether 
the number of the elements in the central nervous system in- 
creased after birth or not According to his results, it appears 
that the number does not increase in the oculo-motor nerve of 

81 
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the cat, but that the size of the elements does increase.^ It is 
therefore extremely probable that the same nerve elements per> 
sist during the whole poet-embrTonic Ufa Biige had already 
shown that the number of gauglion eells in the motor nerve 

nuclei of the frog corresponds to the number of fibers. Patho- 
logical foci in the brain, and also the results of Giidden's brain 
ojxM'ation.^ on animals, ])rove tliat the brain elements, once thev 
are destroyed, cannot Ix^ formed afresh. Only the axis cylinder 
of peripheral nen'es can grow again through the nodes of Kan- 
vier as long as the corresponding ganglion cell is intact. 

His and I attempted to prove independently of one another, 
in 1886-1887, the indivisibility of nerve elements by means of 
important facts.' Basing an opinion on the embryonic growth 
of fibers from cells (His), and on the dependence of the fiber 
on the cell and the cell on the fiber in pathology and in experi- 
mental research (Forel), we denied the oocurrsnoe of ana- 
stomosis, and claimed that each fiber belongs to its own cell, 
existing in the form of a process. Our views have been con- 
finned later by Ramon y ^'ajtil and Koelliker histologically. 
Waldeyer gave the nerve element (cell with its dependent 
branching tibers) the name of neuron, and the whole was termed 
the neurone theory. This agrees quite well with Schiller's 
results. 

Nissl then studied the structure of the ganglion cells more 
closely by means of staining methods, and Apathy demonstrated 
especially the fibrilla both in the sheathless nerve fibers of inter- 
vertebrate animals and in ganglion cells with the help of excel- 
lent staining. The last-named undoubtedly proved the exist- 
ence of fibrilla anastomosis in the protoplasm of the ganglion 
cells of the leech. Apathy therefore considers that the neurone 
theory can be refused, since he propounds the theory that gang- 
lion cells are not nerve cells, but are onlv traversed bv fibrilla. 
The fibrilla are supposed to be the product of other cells, which 
be calls nerve cells, and which are distributed everywhere, even 

*Complr.<f Rrndm dc FArafi. des Srienrf'ji, September 30, 1889. The f^ire 
of fibers of the adult cat ia six to eight times tnat of fibers of the new-bom 
cat. 

'His, "The Human Spinal ConI and Ner\'e Roots"; and Forel, "Ol>- 
aervations on the Anatomy of the Brain and their Results." {.Arch. /. 
Ptyekiatrie), 
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in the white substance. He returns to Gerlach's iilxr network. 
In his opinion, the fibrilliim is the nerve element, and is ana- 
tomically present everywhere in tlie ijray a.< well as in the white 
substance. lie considers that the cells of Schwann's sheath and 
the corresponding cells of the neuroglia ('^ intermediate sub- 
stance," regarded previously as connective or epithelial tissue, 
and not as nervous) are derived from the nerve fibriUa. He 
therefore calls them fibriUogenous nerve cells. These fibrillo- 
fenons nerve cells would thus continuously be able to form new 
fihrilla and new anastomoses, even in the central nervous 
system. 

One does not dispute, and has never disputed, that a new 
formation of peripheral nerve elements aud of nerve elements 
of lower animals takes place. Without this assumption it would 
be impossible for the amputated tail of a lizard to regenerate. 
But, on the other hand, Apathy's theory does not a<2:ree with a 
number of important facts, and the physiological experiments 
carried out 1^ Bethe, on which Apathy bases his opinions, do 
not deserve any consideration, since Bethe has revealed his 
suspicious unreliability in dealing with other subjects. Still, 
Apathy's results and views were warmly welcomed, for they led 
tr» a profounder investigation of the question. The later works 
of Ilamon y Cajal, WolflF, Harrison, and others, have disproved 
Apathy's views. Harrison has shown that peripheral motor 
nerves grow solely from the cells of the anterior horns after 
destruction of the embryonic site of the sheath of Schwann. 

Matthias Duval, on the other hand, has exaggerated the 
neurone theory by presuming that the terminal treelets of the 
branchings of the fibers of a neuron are possessed with amoeboid 
movement He attempts thereby to explain not only sleep 
(through the retraction of the pBeudo])odia and breaking off of 
contact), hut also of inhibition and conduction of stiuuili. 
Wiedersheiui is supposed to liave observed soinetliinp of a 
similar nature in transparent animals. But, for all that, it 
appears to me that the whole subject encroaches on the terri- 
tory of hy|)othetical speculation. 

As far as I am concerned, the most important proof in favor 
of the neurone theory is not to be found in the histological ap- 
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pearances, which are often veiy difficult to realize, but in the 
facts of embryolog\' of the nervous system and in the phenomena 
of secondary degenerations, which are always limited to the 
area of the neuron, no matter whether one attacks the cell or 
the dependent fiber. If the ganglion cells are not nervous 
structures, what are they there for? They are extremely un- 
snitablj plaoed if they serve for the nutrition of the fibrilla. 
And why should fibriUa not be nourished hy the direetly 
nd^boring blood and Ijmph veesels, like all other body ele- 
mentsf But if the ganglion cell plays a leading part in the 
central nerve activity (as Hodge and others have shown by the 
appearance of its exhaustion following this activity), one can 
easily understand why the surrounding tissue (gray substance) 
is so vascular, while the fibers, which have only to conduoty 
are poorer in vessels. 

The neurone theory thus presumes that the central nervous 
systrai is made up of a number of larger eell-fiber qrstemsy 
inside which each cell-fiber element is, relatively speakings 
equal to its neij^bor. The cell-fiber element stands in oontign* 
ous connection (not in continuity) with its neighbor through 
side branches of the axis cylinder processes. They connect dis- 
tant portions of the gray substance by means of fibril la bundles 
of nerve processes, which are relatively isolated from one an- 
other, and which we call medullary fibers, in such a way that 
the end of the medullary fiber terminates in a treelike branch- 
ing on the surface of the nerve cell. Besides, there are nerve 
cells of a second category, (of (iolgi), which have nerve proe- 
essesy which spend themselves in brandling in the immediate 
neighborhood of the cell (and in the same gray substance as the 
cell itself) without forming one or more mediUlary fibers. And, 
lastly, there are muscle neurons the terminal branchings of 
which are distributed in the muscles. The neurone theory, 
therefore, presinnes that the ganglion cells are iibrillogenons, 
and not the neuroglia cells. According to this theory, the fib- 
riilum is a differentiation of protoplasm of the ganglion oelly 
having a specific nerve function. 

According to the neurone theory, the activity of the nervous 
system consists of the following: Certain stimuli of a group of 
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nerve etemento are oonducted along the long polypoid prooenes 
of Uie ganglion cells to other groups of like elements by means 
of simple oontiguitj^ of the molecular waves of stimulation, 
the neurokymes. We know that powerful increasing of stimuli 

(dvnaiiiogenesis), and just as powerful inhibiting of stimuli, 
lake place within the central nerv^ous system; but we do not 
know for certain which elements or portions of elements act 
inhibitonlyy and which increase stimulation. Under certain 
eutnmstances it need not be separate elements or portions of 
elements, but it may depend on whether the stimulus waves 
aoeumulate or whether they neutralise each other by acting in 
opposing directions. 

One can thus understand how the relatively equal valued 
groups of elements of the various areas of the cerebral cortex, 
together with their numberless polyp threads of the white sub- 
stance, form a group of complex libers — that is, of axis cyl- 
inders or fibrilla bundlej^ — suj)erordinated to the other cen- 
ters. The concentrated activities of this group complex brings 
about the actual reflection of our superconsciousness. The stim- 
uli of the special senses are projected in the cerebral cortex 
thi0Q|^ the intermediation of the lower centers, and movement 
impulses coordinate by the system of the pyramidal cell fibers' 
are conducted from this cortex, as aro the inhibitions of roflex 
of the reflex centers in the medulla oblongata, in the spinal cord, 
etc The most complicated combinations of increase of stimula* 
tion, of <'(»u(lu('ti()n, and of inhibition within the whole central 
nervous system and between the centers and peripliery — both 
centrifugally (motor) and centripetally — come into play in 
every mental activity, and in all alternating actions of per- 
ception and of our dealings. In this the conduction is carried 
ost by the fibrilla btmdles encompassed by medullary sheaths, 
whidi we call axis cylinders or nerve fibers, and which are 
isolated for long stretches. A further isolation takes place 

> Tb« ooDtiguity might be tisasfonned into otmtinuity under certain ciiv 
aautumem, ss the icemt of MOODdaiy edheaioiM. 

* Bt tlue I mean lai^ croflsed bundles of fibers which l)oIong to the neurons 

of tbe'latre^ jranjtlion cells of (he corlex (the .so-cnlh-d central convolutions), 
end which connect these cells directly with the large motor ganglion cells of 
the eatccior bonis of tbe spiiial ooid, ete. Ibe tost named fonn the muede 
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within the Bame through the fibrillar which can oondnet, being 
oompletel J isolated in themselyes after their branching or ^ nn- 

binding " (somewhat like the individual wires of a transatlantic 
telegraph cable). 

But we must renu'inber tliat many element systems of courdi- 
nated and superordinated centers are always simultaneously 
active, and carry over to one another their wavea of stimulation. 

We must, further, not forget that all our subjective aenaa- 
tions, that is, those of which we are conscious — ^there are no 
objective sensationa: thia would be a eontradietio in adjeek^--^ 
take place in the cerebrum; and the same appliea to all the 
complex coUeetioEia of sensationa which we call peioeptiona^ 
no matter by what sort of stimulation or combination of stimuli 
they are effected. All activities of the nervous system h ave a 
trace behind them after they have taken place, or show a 
changed mole<nilar arrangement of the whole coordinated com- 
plex, which one can call eugram or impression of memory. 
Many parts of such en^ams undoubtedly oscillate (or lie) in 
every nerve element. These traces possess, as is weU known, 
the peculiarity that they can be ecphorized after a long time by 
means of an associated atimulua — Le., that they can be trans* 
formed into an activity which is almost identical with the first 
stimulus, even if it is mostly less powerfuL We call the snb- 
jective reflection (in the consciousness) conception. 

Hallucination proves that, under certain circumstances, the 
impressions of meniorv, and even whole complexes of the same, 
can be ecphorized again in such a manner, by })ure internal 
stimtdi of the brain, that they are in all respects e<]uivalent 
subjectively to a perception — i.e., to the mentally produced pic- 
ture of consciousness of a complex of the stimulation of the 
special senses, actually projected from the peripheiy. It 
remains an open question whether the difference, between per- 
ception and internal conception — e,g., in a dog— depends only 
on the difference of the intensity of the corresponding cerebral 
activity, or whether it is explainal)le by assuming that in hal- 
lucination tlu' centripetal cell-filx'r columns from the sivondary 
center to the corresponding area of the cortex — €,g., the corpua 
geniculatum externum, the visual conduction column to the 
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cunenB for the sense of n^t, etc — aie drawn into sympathetic 
exatement. The last explanation appeals to me as the moet 

likely. It is certain that a blind man, with total destruction 
of b<jth eyes and total atrophy of both optic nerves and of the 
optic track, can hallucinate still after many years. But von 
Monakow has shown that the cells of his corpora geniculata 
eztenia must be preserved, since these cells do not atrophy after 
the enncleation of the eye. 

However this may be, the above-mentioned facts prove that 
not only hallncination or deceptive perception, but also the per- 
ception caused by real stimulation of the special senses, are in 
themselves oerebral processes. It is further known that a child 
at first only receives a medley of impressions through its senses, 
and must leam to obsen'O, so that the perception depends on 
ccM)rdiuaf ing modeling of impressions in the cerebrum. 

I considered it necessary to give all these psychological and 
anatomical explanations, because I have noticed that the want 
of a correct psychological and anatomical understanding causes 
the phenomena of hypnotism to appear in the li^t of a marvel 
not only to the laity, but also to medical men. The marvel, 
if there is one, eadsts in the problem of the genesis of the mind — 
i,e., of the genesis of the brain — but not in hypnotism, if one 
accepts the monistic view. 

Presuming tliat an activity produced in the brain of a human 
being through spoken words takes the form of a complex of 
energy,^ such activity uianifesting itself in the mirror of con- 
•eiouisness as a complex imagination, one must accept that 
aasodated h\7)oconceived activities cooperate with it. It is 
comparatively immaterial whether the given conception is ascer- 
tainably accompanied by the reflection of the superoonscious- 
ness or not. If the speaker succeeds in mastering the course of 
the eonoeptioD in others by means of intentional, rapid, and 
concentrated action, accomplished by tone, words, looks, etc., 
he becomes increasingly capable of asscx-iating or disstx-iating. 

' Such oomplcxea of encray consist of two f^roups of factors: the inherited 
Hnhfri^e*! mncme) and the aequired (acqninxl cnjrrams of the bniin of the 
indiridual). Both eroups of factors combine in a manifold manner in each in- 
di%idMnl caM» ^Hinclc ol>>*orvafinn). I refer the reader to Senion's l>ook on 
the Mneine iluc. cit.), and to u»y "Sexual Queation" (Rebnuui Company, 
New Yorle). 
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The brain activity of the influenced person will thus become 
more plastic and more adaptable toward hinu 

He succeeds thus in producing inhibitions and conductioDBy 
which can lead to halludnatioii, to the cutting off of the variooB 
linlrings of the conBcionsness from one another (and thns to 
Tegular amnesia), to the stimulation and inhibition of the vol- 
untary movements, to the stimulation and inhibition of the 
vafioraotor functions (influence on menstrual and other bleed- 
ing), and even to the influencing of secretory and trophic nerve 
functions (sweating, vesication), according to the degree of the 
attained influence. All this is explainable by the peculiarity 
of the nerve activity, and especially of the cerebral activity. 
Miracles, superstition, bewitching, the belief in the mysterious, 
and the belief in spirits are robbed to a great entent of their 
halo by this^ on the whole^ oomparativeiy timple elucidatioii» 
and are explained naturally. 

I will illustrate the insufliciency of our pure psychology by 
one example. What a confusion is caused by the words see- 
ing " and willing " ! Does the pigeon whose brain has been 
removed see or not? As a matter of fact, there are several 
degrees of seeing." 

1. The elementary amoeboid " sight " of the retinal elements, 
which is closely related to the photodermic seusations (li^t 
appreciation of the skin) of the lower animals. This sigfit 
cannot he considered as optic, since an element cannot perceive 
an optical image. 

2. The sig^t of the anterior pair of the corpora quadrigBmina 
and of the external geniculate body (the secondary optic cen- 
ters), which receive a collected coordinate transmission of the 
collected retinal impression through the optic nerve. This is the 
sight of the brainless pigeon. This lower form of sight is never 
conceived by us human beings. It may be regarded as being 
optical, but is practically analogous to the sight of the insects 
which do not possess a cerebrum— €.^., ants — and is scarcely 
capable of using optic impressions of memory in association.^ 

8. The si|^t of the so-called visual sphere of the cortex 
(cuneufl), which, in spite of the phynolo^^ Qol% do eodaty 
» Fml, "The FqraUoa GapifailitiMQf Ant*-' (llftndMn: EL lUNinhardt, 1901). 
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nnoe the fiber system from tlie subcortical centeis ends in this 
place (Monakow). This corresponds to our usual super- and 
hypo-oQDscious human sight The visual sphere receiyes the 
retinal impression second-hand, if one may use this term, and 

oonibined with many complicated asscx-iations. 

4. There is still one other eight, a mental vision — viz., the 
repercussion of these optical stimuli of the visual sphere in 
other associated areas of the cortex of the corebrum. There 
are people who are able to see sounds colored (Nussbanmer, 
Bleuler, and Lehmaim), inasmuch as thej always associate cer* 
tain colon (mostly the same) with certain sounds or vowels. 

The same applies to the centrifugal or voluntary aetivilyy 
from the conoeived wish, thxou|^ resolve and action, to impulse 
and reflex twitching. This is nothing else than the completed 
result of feelings and of the intellect elements associated with 
them, however much movement may act furtheringly on impres- 
sions and feelings. The study of the disturbances of speech 
demonstrates plainly that there is no l>oundary between 
** somatically " and psychically " produced motor complezea 
of innervation and disturbances of the same. 

If we consider all these facts with that which has been stated 
in the early pagei^ we shall no longer be astonished so vexy 
much 1^ the seeming eontradicticns and mysteries of hypno> 
tifOL We shall he able more readily to understand that a 
hypnotized person sees, and yet does not see ; believes, and yet 
frequently apparently simulates with a certain complaisance. 
His consciousness can believe, and, fur example, in reply to a 
negative hallucination, not see and not hear; while outside the 
reflection of consciousness, which has been dimly blotted out 
like a breath of air, the rest of his brain activity (his hypo- 
cottsdousnees, as we have already called it) sees clearly, hears 
dearly, and gets out of the way of the obstruction. But in 
another ease a concentrated powerful suggestion action may 
gra^p much more profoundly into the hypoconceived brain 
activity, and may even, having been conducted strongly along 
the peripheral nerves, react on these, as we can see in the in- 
hibition and production of menstruation, for example, or in 
the production of diarrhoea and blisters on the epidermis. 
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OENEAAL &EMABK8 ON HYPNOTISM 

Facts. — The chief fact of liypnotism consists in the alterecl 
mental condition (or condition of the brain activity, considered 
from the physiological point of view) of a human being. One 
can call it hypnosis,'' or the condition of suggestibility, to 
distinguish this condition from ordinary sleep, with which it 
has a marked relationship. 

A second series of facts consists of the manner in which this 
condition is produced and removed. But in this req>ect erro- 
neous interpretations have given rise to the most incorrect con- 
ceptions. Hypnosis can apparently be produced in three 
different ways: (1) Through the psychical influence of one 
person on anotlier by means of placing ideas before the latter, 
which the former induces the latter to accept. This kind of 
hypnotizing has been termed " suggestion " (dictation — the 
Kancy school). (2) Through the direct action of living or 
lifeless ohjects or of a mysterious agent on the nervous systenu 
In this case, tiring of one sense^ which is concentrated for a 
long time on one point, is said to play an important part In 
this class one speaks of the specific action of the magnet, of 
the human hand, of medicaments enclosed in bottles, and the 
like. (3) Through the reaction of the mind on itself (auto- 
hypnotism). I think that I am justified in stating, in complete 
agreement witli Hemheim, that, in the essence of things, there 
is only one scientifically assured method of inducing hypnosis — 
viz., the induction of this condition by suggestion, be it by 
means of the dictation of others or by autosuggestion.^ The 

*Tbe tenns "autoeumertion" and "posthypnotic" have been attacked 
as being barbaric, since tney are derived half from I^tin and half from Greek 
roots. This view is justified from the point of N-iew of the purist. Still, we 
should be thankful that our terminology is not encumbered by words like 
*'auth\-Y>olx)ly" or " ipsisuggestion " and "ephypnotic," for eupbonim and 
general comprebensibiiity must also be taken into account. 

40 
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poiribili^ of nneoiifleioiis suggestion or autosuggestioii is not 
excluded with scieiitific oertaintj in the preenmptive or appa- 
rently different forma of production of hypnosis, and seems even 
to l)e almost certainly present on closer investigation. 

A third series of facts is that of the capabilities of the hypno- 
tized. It is certain that in the condition of hypnotism induced 
by suggestion the most extensive reactions on nearly all the 
functions of the nervous system (a few spinal reflexes and func- 
tions of ganglia excluded) are poesibla These include such 
bodily exercises as digestion, defoBcation, menstruation, pulsa- 
tion, reddening of the skin, etc., the independence of the oere- 
brnm ef which is generally forgotten or undervalued. 

That the mental activity of the hypnotized is more or less 
dependent on the influencing of the hypnotist, according to the 
higher degrees of the influence, is also undoubted. Lastly, and 
of paramount importance, there is the indisputaV)le fact that the 
influence exercised in hy])no8i8 may extend itself posthypnotic 
eally into the normal condition of tlie mind, in all regions of 
the nervous system and of the mind; it may include the in- 
fluence of the hypnotist over the hypnotized, and can even be 
cmitinued for a long time. 

On the other hand, the alleged immaterial facts, such as 
second sight or telepathy, the so-called direct thought-reading, 
and the like, are doubtful, and, at all events, are scientifically 
neither sutHciently corroborated nor explained. It appears that 
a !-trictly scientiric control, which excludes all possible imcon- 
scMous suggestion, was mostly absent in experiments of this 
kind^ with those extremely rare cases of somnambulism which 
are supposed to have been suocessfuL Where such a control 
was present, the experiment appears to have ended in a perfect 
fiasco as a rule. Nevertheless, unprejudiced science requires 
that this question should be carefully investigated, since a 
number of trustworthy persons, who are wanting in disoem- 
nient, affirm especially that certain cases of presentiments have 
come true. 

TnKoiiiEs AND Definitions. — The definitions which one 
applies to hypnotism depend on those theoretical views held on 
this subject. If we throw overboard as far as possible the bal> 
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last of undigested or superstitious nonsense which is claimed 
for the phenomena belonging to this question, and which is scat- 
tered broadcast in the widespread trashj literature on the so- 
called occultism, only three theories or explanatioDB^ differing 
in principle^ of the facts briefly recited above remaixL 

1* An external invisible agent penetrates into the body, and 
eqieciaUj into the nervous system, influences the organism, and 
introduces into the latter something which is foreign to it; it 
may even be the knowledge of lifeless nature or of other living 
beings.* One formerly regarded this agent ilmil, and the 
laity still speak of it as such ; spiritualists call it an immaterial 
spirit, and in the languai^e of modern times it would be termed 
a atill iin jcnow^ p^yr**'^,^! ff>rce. Or the thoughts and mental 
processes of one person reach by means of such an agent the 
knowledge of the mind of another person, without the inter- 
mediation of the speech of sound, of writing, or of signs of the 
flrst person, or by means of the organs of sense of the second. 
This is j tesmer's theory. Mesmer called the supposed agent 
Tijiagnclkin, and especially "animal magnetism," when it ap- 
peared to be derived from the human or animal organism (the 
more so when it seemed to be derived from the magnetizer). 
This theory is supported still in certain circles by enthusiastic 
aud even fanatic adherents, and is based on those phenomena 
referred to under (2), and those quoted as doubtful, alleged 
immaterial facts. If it were true, it would without doubt seri- 
ously influence our scientific knowledge, for the consistent 
ignoring on the part of science up to the present time of this 
unknown something, of this unknown foroe^ would necessarily 
have caused an error in our results hitherto^ in the same way as 
an important factor, if forgotten, would have done. The law 
of energy could not hold good, for such induences would of 
necessitv alwavs lead tu error. But as Science, as a result of her 
extensive practical results, offers daily increasing proof of 

» It is not absolutelv tinintcrestinp to compare these views with those of 
the pbyaioioKist Albrecbt iiethe. who aagumea the intervention of " unknown 
powten" in the method fak whicb inaecte find their way about, inetoad of em- 
plojnng the conrlusipn of analogj*, which requires less seeking, and accepting 
that insects use their organs of sense, as well as their memoiy and the osaoc^ 
atink of their fngmms, simply at «• do. (Fbrel» "Tbs IVchkal Capabffitiei 
of Anta/' be. oT) 
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her intrinsic truth, one has reason to distrust Hesmer's theoiy, 
and to require of it unamhiguous, unimpeachable proo&. Let 
ua consider briefly how matters lie. 

Mesmer and his school have been so completely contradicted 
by Braid and Liebeault as far as the facts referred to above as 
indisputable are concerned (see later) that it were vain to 
wa«te more time on this subject. The fluid theory takes um- 
brage behind the supposed facts even at the present time, which 
are guarded by the spiritualists, and which, according to the 
circles in whicli they are produced, are so intimately inter- 
mingled with blind fanaticism, with mental disturbances (hal- 
lucinations), with misconceived suggestions, with trickery and 
with superstition, that it is extremely difficult to subject them to 
n seieutific investigation at present The spirits and the fourth 
dimension of the spiritualists are the conceptions which would 
correspond to the unknown agent. The so-called materializa- 
tion of spirits," which ])robal)ly depends partly on hallucina- 
tions of feeling and partly on deceit, indicates the consummation 
of the nonsense of dualistic conceptions. In order to demon- 
strate the reality of an immaterial, energyless spirit, one wishes 
to render it material, and containing energy. 

As far as the photographs ** of spirits ** are concerned, 
there is a very simple photographic method of producing such 
pictures. I have seen an excellent spirit photograph which was 
taken by an honest photographer without a ''spirit"! The 
sort of trick which is similar to those employed by conjurers 
plays a part here which must not be undervalued. 

A series of apparently supernatural phenomena which aro 
supposed to si>eak in favor of ^lesmer's or allied theories are, 
as has already been stated, constantly being brought forward by 
upright, trustworthy people. I can mention the so-called 
thought-readings improperly called mental suggestion ; clair^ 
voyanoe ; seeing or guessing of what is taking place at a distance ; 
the so-called presentiments and fortune-telling^" itUer alia. 
These supposed phenomena are collectively styled ^ telepathy." 

^ Phantasms of the Living is an extraordinary book from 

> " Phantaflnu of the LiWnK." by Guney (B^rtn and Podmore, two vols. 

ia 8vo.; TrUbuer, London, 1877). 
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the above-mentioned point of view. In it no lesa than six hun- 
dred observations on visions, dreams, presentiments^ and the 
like, which were fulfilled, are recorded. Exact inquiries are 
said to have been made into the leliabilitj of the aonras of the 
aiiconntSy and only dear aooonnts of trustworthy perscms were 
supposed to have been accepted. A review of this book was 
published in the Revue dee Deux Monies of May 1, 1888. 
Everyone can meet with several similar observations among 
his own friends, and, without doubt, aiiinng trustworthy per- 
sons.^ One must further not fail to mention in this phice that 
in the history of the world a considerable amount of telepathy 
is recorded. One meets with the belief in the so-called sympa- 
thetic influences and in the fulfillment of presentiments up to 
the present time and in spite of all enlightenment, even in pro- 
fessed atheists. 

The experiments of Ch. Richet tfre also interesting. He 
attempts to prove the influence of the thinking of one indi- 
vidual on the thinking of another in a certain direction with- 
out external appearances which could be sensorily perceived. Tt 
ap|>ears to nie, however, that the proofs are extremely inii)erfect, 
and the })rohal)ility calculation eniph»yed very imconvincing. 
The later inve>tip\tions of von Schrenk-Xotzing, i^loumoy, 
and others, have also failed to arrive at definite condusiona. 

It is exceedingly difficult in all these experiments, apart from 
aoddent and trickeiy, to exclude with oertainlgr self-deception 
on the part of the hypnotized — ^that is, of the subjeet— and even 
on the part of the hypnotizer, especially of every unconsciona 
suggestion and autosuggestion. It is therefore necessary that 
great caution should be exercised in accepting these forms of 
results. 

Since the third edition of this l>ook tliere has i>een nothing 
new of importance relative to the subject of telepathy to report. 
At all events, telepathy has not been able to bring forward a 
new elucidation, while the doctrine of suggestion has been freely 
confirmed during the same period of time. All the stories of 
spiritualists and of superficial individuals have not been able 
to alter anything belonging to these facts. Still, I would wiah 
1 See also liAeault, '*Le Sonmidl Ftovoqu^," 188B, p. 2M. 
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to add tbe following: Professor Th. Floumoy (Geneva) re- 
ooimledy in some lectures wluch lie delivered in Lausanne^ in 
1900, that Pouchet once offered one thousand francs to anj 

person who could read a sentence which he had placed in a 
double envelope, to which a seal liad been attached. Professor 
Floumov (lid not fully ap}>rov(' of the method of carrying out 
this experiment of Pouchet's, but still admitted the possibility 
that telepathic reading might succeed. 

Mv cousin, Professor F. A. Forel, of Morges, then snggested 
that similar conditions should be imposed, and that the follow- 
ing mi^t be found satisfaotoiy: 

He gave Professor floumoy a carefully closed and sesled 
casket, and promised the sum of one thousand francs to any 
person who could, during the course of one year read a motto 
which was enclosed in the box. 

Replies came in so quickly that Professor Floumov^ l)ecamp 
alarmed at tlie prospects if he contiinicd to take charge of the 
Ik>x^ ended the experiment after a fortnight, and sent the casket 
back to Professor ForeL 

Kot a single reply sent in bore the slightest resemblance to 
the enclosed sentence. The latter ran as follows : Et U VenduisU 
de hUume, en dedam et en dehors. 

It is a pity that my cousin's conditions were not allowed a 
further chance. It would have been worth while to have 
awaited the results of the whole year. On a previous occasion 
the French Academy of ^fesmerism offered similar conditions. 
The failure of the telepaths was a complete one. In fulnre it 
may be necessary to guard against the use of Roentgen rays and 
radium, etc, when carrying out this form of experiment. 

• Profeaflor Houmoy's reaction, which appearfnl in the newspapers, had 
a very curious charaeCer. He promised to give 1,000 francs to charity if the 
Vinct S<'hi>oI in Lavisanne were atnick hy a ball of fire (litenillv, '"a l)aH- 
ab&ped Ughtning") during the oourw of the yejir. The comparison of the 
Profemnr of Fluloaophy nlla niapiciou-sly flat. Even alIo\Nin^; that a hall 
of fine l>e inst as rare as the presumed telepathic reading, although it can lie 
•cieDti&caUy proved to occur, one was not dealing with an experiment for 
wtdeb one eould invite all tfltofiathists of tbe world publically to compete, and 
(cm* which one conhl allow one year's^ timel No in\ntation was directed to the 
hatk of ftre to let itaelf looee on tbe Ecole Vinet in Lauaannet For this reason 
tbe definite negative neuH of the eontfition stipulated Profenor F. A. 
Forel ^niild have carried with it quite a different significance scientifioally 
to tbe fact that the Vinet School was not struck by a ball of fire. 
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2. The theory first formulated by Braid Neurhypnokgy/' 
1843), and first iMrorked out in its full importance and practical 
application by Li^beanlt of Nancy Du Somneil et des Etats 
Analogues/' 1866), is diametrically opposed to the first-^nen- 
tioned theory. This is the conception of suggestion (dictation). 
It can be forinulatcd somewhat in the following manner: 

The production of the various phenomena of hypnosis by 
means of the calling forth of suitable impressions, and 
cially of impressions of the fancy. It may be mentioned in tliis 
place that the object is most easily and most certainly gained 
when the hypnotist declares definitely by means of speech that 
the condition which he wishes to induce will appear at Uie time 
while he is speaking, or at a given time, earlier or later (verbal 
suggestion or persuasion). When a person pey "'>'^fft WHT*^^'^ 
.of something, one speaks of autosuggestion (Bemheim). Braid 
did not realize the importance of suggestion, but attached in- 
stead an importance which does not belong to it to the con- 
tinuous stimulation of the senses (fixation, etc.). lie placed 
Mesmer's animal magnetism side by side with hypnotism, be- 
lieved in the direct action on the peripheral nervous system, and 
stood the same ground as the so-called somatic school (Charcot, 
eJoT). One is accustomed to produce a partial or omplete dis- 
sociation by means of suggestion, and as the dissociatioii condi- 
tion of the brain considerably increases the suggestibility of 
the brain (i.e., the susceptibility toward influencing by means 
of suggestion), one gains the desired power at once. In the 
same way sleep is a dissociation condition of the brain, and actu- 
ally a general one. For the pur{)oses of obtaining rest of the 
neurons, suggestive dissociation is, as it were, a more or leas 
divided up or localized sleep. But suggestion is not only pro- 
duced by means of speech and by persuasion : it can be induced 
by everything which can call forth impreasionsy and, above all^ 
which can cause strong pictures in the imagination. Li^beanlt 
is right when he writes:^ 

La disposition I tomber dans ces ^ts est proportionnelle 
a la faculte de representation meutah^ dv chacun. L'on peut 
etre sur que I'homme qui, en re port ant son attention sur une 

>Loc. ciL, p. 347. 
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idee image, cclle d'line perception tactile, par example, ne tarde 
pa3 a la percevoir comme si elle etait reelle, que cet homme est 
capable de dormir profondement " (i.e., is able to be deeply 
h\T)notized). 

But this is not alL A suggestion can take place unoon* 
tacnuij — that is, hjpoconsciously — or the corresponding con* 
ception may appear so feebly or for so short a time in the mirror 
of the saperoonscionsness that it disappears immediately and 
for ever from the latter, so that the memory cannot recall it 
again; and yet this suggestion may act powerfully. As the 
result of the complete amnesia, one cannot even show that the 
conception in question was ever recognized in such cases. But 
it was nevertheless certainly present ; closer inspection proves 
this. The point on which the whole question of the understand- 
ing of a great number of self-deceptions and alleged Mesmer's 
actions turn lies here. For example, one hypnotizes a peasant 
girlf who has not the faintest idea of physics and of prisms, for • 
the first time, and places a prism in front of her eyes, after 
haviog soggested to her that she is to look at an imaginary 
candle, suspended in space. On asking her what she sees, she 
will reply, " Two candles." This depends on an unconceived 
suggestion, as Bernheiui has Ihm u able to prove. The girl saw 
the real objects present in the room through the prism double, 
and, having been unconsciously influenced, doubled the sug- 
gested candle. If the experiment is carried out in a completely 
darkened room on a perBon who has never before been hypno- 
tixed, and who has no theoretical knowledge of these things, 
the sgggested picture will never be doubled by a prism (Bem- 
hnm). One can hardly assume that the girl became conscious 
«rf the conditions during the hypnosis, and, because die recog- 
nised all other objects as double, believed that she saw the 
eandle double also. The "doubling" took place instinctively, 
automatically, below the level of the superconsi'iousness. She 
did not fix the other objects, but only the fictitious candle. 
Nevertheless, this doubling was recognized by her (probably 
hypooonsciously) and made use of. However, the mechanism 
el suggestion always remains unconceived to the superconscious- 
aess; or, in other words, the manner, in which the heard and 
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understood words of the hypnotist or in which the perccptioD. 
and further association of these create the actual result, remains 

unconceived. 

Lieboaiilt's suggestion theory of hy|)no3i8 has presented such 
striking proofs of its correctness, that it must be accepted as 
having established itself completely by now. This has been 
achieved not only by the practical results, chiefly in medical 
therapy, but also in education and in many other branchea. 
The methods corresponding to other theories have been able to 
produce a part of the appearances of hypnosis only in hysterical 
or nenrouB persons, but very exceptionaUy also in healthy per- 
sons, with more or less difficulty. These theories were forced 
to resort to most wonderful nebulous explanations, because they 
were always face to face with puzzles and contradictions. 
Against this, suggestion succeeds easily with almost every 
healthy person, aud, with the exception of the facts referred to 
above as being doubtful, it explains everything naturally from 
a single point of view. Besides, suggestion is in complete con- 
cord with a scientific psyehophysiology, and thiows a powerfal 
lif^t on the functions of our brains. 

The number of mentally healthy persons hypnotised in 
Nancy by Li^beault^ and Bemheim has reached many thou- 
sands. Onlv ninetv-seven out of three thousand one liundred 
and forty-eight persons subjected by Dr. Wetterstrand, of Sloc-k- 
holm, to the influcnco of suggestion during the j)criod 1887- 
1890 remained uuintlucuced. Dr. van Henterghem and Dr. van 
Eeden, of Amsterdam, had up to 1895 successfully hypnotized 
one thousand and thirty-one out of one thousand and ei^ty- 
nine persons by suggestion. Dr. Velander, in Joenkoeping, 
had only twenty refractory persona among one thousand hypn<y- 
tized subjects. Dr. von Schronck only had twenty-nine failures 
with two hundred and forty successes, and Dr. Tuckey had 
thirtv failures with two hundred and twentv successes, and so 
on. (The statistical accounts are derive<l from Dr. von 
Schrenck-Notzing, Miinchen, 1893.) In recent years I my.««elf 
have hoQii able to influence, more or leas, about ninety-six per 

' I.iY'lM^ault ("Th^m politique Suggestive." 1W1> eivrs (hp mimhor of the 
. various people hypnotized by him as over 7,500. Li^beault died, at the age 
of eic^ty-Qiie yean, on FsMuaiy 17, 1904. 
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«ant of all cases. I used to give an out-patient oourae od sug- 
gestive therapy (one and a half hours every week) during eadi 

summer session in Zurich. During these courses about fifty 
to seventy patients were hypnotized therapeutically in the pres- 
ence of the students each time, and I can truthfully say that 
wiihin the last few years scarcely as many as from one to three 
of these cases remained quite uninfluenced at any one sitting. 
Dr. Kingier, who learned the suggestion method under me in 
1887, found that among two hundred and ten patients treated 
by him by suggeetion there were only twelve who were not in- 
ftnenoed.^ Oscar Vogt, who eoEoeeded all others in the more 
minute peychieal analysis^ suooeeded in nearly cent per cent 
of his attempts to influence his patients hy suggestion, and was 
c»«|K.rially successful in producing a large number of somnam- 
buli>ts. Among all these hypnotized persons, there wn^ a large 
number of complete somnambulists with posthypnotic phe- 
nomena, etc* 

What a curious figure the handful of hysterics of the Sal- 
petrite in Paris cut in comparison with the numbers quoted 
abovel Th^ were not more than a dozen all told. For many 
years always the same persons were used to demonstrate hyp- 
Botiam'' on the basis of Charcot's theory, and they had 
obviously drifted into a condition of complete automatism of 
unrei'ognized suggestion or of hysterical autosuggestion. 

If one considers what has been said, one is inclined to accept 
that the earlier hazy conception of hypnotism must become 
identified in the conception of suggestion. The explanation of 
the greatest portion, if not of the whole, of the phenomena 
oadetr consideration is to be found herein. 

8. The Bo^salled "somatic" theories of hypnotism can be 
eoUeetively considered as those theories which lie, as it were, 

» Ringier, " Results ofThenpeutic Hypnotism in Gtmntnr Phwjtioe/' 1691. 

* Miiny medioil men practising hyi>ii(>ti.-iii have not colloctcd iheir oa.scs 
itatwticaUy. Still, we oare say that everyone who hus grasped the Nancy 
method (Li6beault, Bemheim, Beaunis, U^geois) and has to some extent 
fmctiaed it, w capable of influencing more or less strongly lietAvtTn 90 and 96 
per remt . of the pernons whom he tries to h\'pnotize. the insane excepted. The 
auxnber of practitioners who have busied tliemselves with the siigg<'Mtion treat- 
ment, or with the scientific investigation of the question according to flic 
Kaocy method, has greatly increased since the first edition of this book ap- 
ttmrtd. Mid I know that all of these gentlemen will bear me out in what I 
lira elated. 
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midway between the other two already dealt with. It is trne 
that no ''fluid," no "spiiitSy" are conjured forth; but an 
attempt was made to trace some^ if not all, of the phepomenm 
of hypnosis to known elementaiy forces, without the intermedi- 
ation of psychical activity. The influence of peripheral stimuli 
from without on the nerve endings is accredited with a princi- 
pal part, and thus again the necessity of an outer agent partly 
appears in the foreground. 

f It was the Charcot school or that of the Salpetriere in Paris 
before all others which believed in a direct hypnogenous in- 
fluence of the metals and of the magnet on the nervous system, 
(without the intermediation of conceptions), which believed in. 
a conveyance^ (carrying over of a paralysis^ catalepsy, or of 
hemianiBSthesia, etc., from one side of the body to the other hgr 
means of the magnetic influence), in a direct stimulation of the 
localized motor cortical centers by stroking the scalp, etc This 
school believed that typical different stages and kinds of hypno- 
sis can be produced by means of different peripheral mechanical 
stimulations. These stimulations include (1) fixation of the 
vision, (2) raising of the lids, and (3) stroking of the fore- 
head. The forms of hypnosis corresponding to these would be 
lethargy, catalepsy, and Bomnambulism, and these would be 
associated with specific intrinsic reaetions of the muscles and 
of sensation — e.^., the so-cslled Ayperexet<a6ili^ ^ neuromiMctt- 
Zewrs. It is important to emphasise that the Charcot school 
lieved that the h;v^notiEed in the condition of lethargy were 
completely unconscious, and that they could not be iufliienced 
by suggestions, which one imparts to them through the organs 
of sense by means of representations. This scIkjoI further l>o- 
lieved that the hysterical alone were capable of being hypno> 
tized, and included hypnosis among the neuroses. 

It was Bemheim who demonstrated most strikingly what a 
confusion of ideas had arisen from this theory. AU facts vrfiidi 
have been demonstrated year after ^ear on the few prepared 
hysterics in the Salpetridre can be easily explained by long 
practised suggestions, which had become in part nnconoeived 
and automatic, since, for example, the alleged letbargist hears 
and employs psychically to a great extent all that which is said 
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and done in his presence. Braid's fixing of a shining object, to 
which so much importance has been attached in Paris and in 
Germany does not produce hypnosis by itself. When anyone is 

hypnotized by this inefficient method, the result is achieved by 
the conception that this procedure must send him to sleep, and 
not by the procedure itself. The latter generally only produced 
a nervous excitement, and occasionally also hysterical attacks 
in the hysterical. At most, in a few cases, tiring and the fall- 
ing of the lids might act nnconceivedly as a soggestion, just as 
in very susceptible persons any means of producing hypnosis 
leads to the desired result 

It was formerly a common practice to awaken the hypnotized 
by blowing in the face. I have not employed this method for 
a long time, and, on the contrary, have combined blowing with 
the suggestion that headache should disappear and the like. In 
this way, I can blow in the faces of my hyjmotized patients as 
much as I please, but not one will be awakened thereby. This 
is an argument against the alleged action of such mechanical 
stinraH put forwud by the somatic " school, which regards 
blowing as the speeifio awakening stimulus. 

liAeault himself reported on forty-five cases in which he 
daimt to have obtained extraordinary good results laying 
both his hands on the afieeted part in young children.^ Thirty- 
two of the patients were children under three years of age, and 
Liebeault considered that he could exclude suggestion at this 
age. However, Liebeault has lately bfvn forced to admit that 
he misinterpreted the facts at the time.- Following the 
adrice of Bemheim, he substituted for the hands first mag- 
netised" water, and later not magnetized water, telling the 
parents and nurses of the children that the water was mag- 
aecixed, and promising a cure definitely. He achieved equally 
good results in this way. The results can only be explained by 
accepting that the persons around the children were uncon- 
■ciously influenced by Liebeault's suggestion, and the children 
in their turn received the suggestion from those remaining with 
them. 

■lUbMuli, "£tude sur le Zwwiagnetisme." (Paris: Maason, 1888.) 
•iim, ''ThtepautKiue Baggt^v." (Fkm: Dom, 1801.) 
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Lastly, one must mendon the pxeBumed actioa of medieft- 
mentB d distance, or of applying hermeticaUy sealed vesaels 
containing medicaments to the neck, etc. (Luys and othen). 
But the magnificent results reported by Lnys to the Commission 

appointed to inquire into the matter proved a miserable failure 
when all unconceived susrfrestion was removed. Thev showed 
that a great laek of eritieism had been exereised, and, above 
ally that nothing was done to exclude the pofisibility of sugges* 
tion, which could explain the whole situation. 

Pollowing the desire of my friend» ProfesBor Seguin, of New 
Yoikf I imitated with his assistance Luys' experimenta with 
the closed medicine-bottles on four of my best somnambiili8t&. 
Professor Segiiin had himself witnessed Lujs' experiments. 
The result was absolutely negatiTC, as I had confidently ex- 
pected. The following, liowever, is interei^ting: I asked a hyp- 
notized lady, who had the alcoliol bottle applied to her nei^k, 
and who had up till then declared that she felt nothing, if her 
head did not ache. She answered, " Yes." Then I asked if 
she did not feel giddy, as if she were drunk, and immediately 
she answered in the affirmative, and began to show signs of 
drunkenness. One can thus see how a sin^^e insinuating ques- 
tion may act suggestively. I need scarcely mention that I have 
produced all the symptoms of certain drugSy even vomitings 
immediately by suggesti<m with spurious or empty glasses (as 
a control experiment). 

If we coTisider the third group of theories collectively, which 
theories aim at being somatic and rational, we find that they 
are the most unfortunate of all ; that they have created the 
worst confusion, and all the facts on which they lean are ex- 
plainable by suggestion. The chief error of these theories lies 
in the fact that their results are mostly bay *^ ^ .f^ ^nrations 
« nj 1 veterical pers ons. Now, the hysterical are^ firstly, the most 
unreliable persons in existence, and are the most delicate (be- 
cause they are the most unoonseious) malingerers and oomedi- 
ans. Nextly, the hysterical are persons who apperceive sensu- 
ally most delicately, but at the same time possess, as a rule, 
extremely plastic imaginations, which make them, it is true, 
very suggestible, but actually much more autosuggestibla'* 
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Listlj, the hjBterical are inclmed to catalepsy, to lethargy, and 
to tits, Charcot's cases were only prepared hypuoses iu the 
hysterical. 

One nui?;t call special attention in this place, in reference 
to w hat has heen said in the tirst two chapters, to the blunder 
which Charcot's school made in opposing the terms " somatic " 
and psychical ** to one another, and in emphatically claiming 
scientific argument for itself alone, beeauae it fancied that it 
had found somatic landmarks. The contradiction which lies 
in despisini^y lefusing to take psychical activities— per- 
ceptions — ^into consideration, although one refers everything 
iliiit is psychical to brain activity, does not speak well for the 
** somatic " theorist- They always forget that all that is 
psychical — i.e., that every contents of consciousness — is at the 
same time somatic." 

Dumontpallier, the special supporter of Eiir(]'s raetallo- 
therapy in Paris, adopted for the most part the views of the 
eomatic school, as did also the Berlin physiologist Preyer, who, 
according to his book on hypnotism (1890), accepted Braid's 
views on the main questions, but dealt with suggestion as a 
chapter in hypnotism, as a sort of subsection of the latter, just 
as Charcot's school regarded it, and only lightly touched on the 
merits and investigations of Lieheuult and Bernheim; while 
Danilewsky demonstrated brilliantly that the hypnosis of ani- 
mals is absolutely homologous to that of human beings, and is 
baaed, as LiSbeault had also stated, on suggestion — of course, 
weaning on a suggestion which is adapted to the psychical capa- 
bilitiee of the animals.^ Preyer persisted in his theory of 
eatapleiy — i,€., rigidily from fright He further persisted in 
his lactic acid theory of sleep, and believed that those cases 
in which hypnosis is produced with lightning rapidity — as, for 
example, is always the case with my hypnotized — are cataplexy 
and hypnosis ; but forgets completely to explain the cases of 
somnolency and prolonged sleeples>iness. Preyer goes as far 
as to call hypnosis a neurosis, just as Charcot did. In another 
place he admitted the most intimate relationship of hypnosis 

• "Gbmpte nndtt du Gbngrts internatioiial de pbysioiogie psychologiquey 
Mb, 1800," |i|>< TIM. 
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and normal sleep ; but yte will not deduce from this that Fiejer 
oonaidered that normal sleep is a neurosis. 

However, one has not heard anylhing of Charoot^s iheoiy 
since his (Ohaxoofs) death, and one may regard it hj thia 
time as haying been finally buried. I ha^e only discussed it 
for historical reasons. 

There is, therefore, only one theory which stands in accord 
with the scientifically assured facts of hypnotism, and which 
explains the same satisfactorily, and this is the suggestion 
theory of the Nancy schooL All the others are built up on mis- 
conceptions. 

We need, therefore, only deal with the idea of suggestion 
and of suggestive sleep, which means the same as the idea of 
hypnotism. 

TEBifiirou>OT. — The terms "animal magnetism'* and 

" mesmerism " must be handed over to the fiuid theory. 

One can term that science, which embraces all the phe- 

/ nomena connected with conceived and unconceived sujo^estion 

j Hypnotism (Braid). Hypnosis is best defined as the altered 
condition of the mind of a hypnotized person, and especially 

f during the suggestive sleep. Bemheim^ defined hypnosis as 
\ " a particular psychical condition, which one can produce, and 

\in which the suggestibility is increased." The Hypnotist is the 
person who produces the condition of hypnosis in another. One 
can also call him Dictator." By suggestion (dictation) one 
means the production of a dynamic change in the nervous syv* 
tem of a person, or of such functions which depend on his ncn*- 
011? svjitem, by another person by means of the calling forth of 
representations (be they conceived or unconceived) that such 
a change is taking place, has taken place, or will take place. 
This is in accordance with the teaching of the Nancy schooL 
Verbal suggestio^^, or persuasion," may be taken to express 
suggestion produced by spoken words. Suggestibility is the 
individual susceptibility toward suggestions. Many persons are 
ettremely suggestible even in the waking condition (suggestive 
condition during wakefulness). The conception of hypnosis 
in this respect can scarcely 1)0 limited, since the normal condi- 
> Bemheim, Congr^s de phyeiologie ps>'cbologique. 
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tioD of these people during waking passes by imperceptible 

degrees into the condition of hypnosis. Every one is, however, 

to A certain extent suggestible during the period of waking. 

I Autoaoggestion is the suggestion which a person produces con- 

seionsly or, as is more common, unconsciously in himself 

(Bemheim). 

The conceptions suggestion," and csjiecially " antosugges- 
tion," can easih' merge bv means of a too great expansion into 
the conceptions, impulse, intuition, belief, automatism, and the 
like. As a matter of fact, the differentiation becomes difficult. 

conception of suggestion can be more sharply limited by 
indnding the actively moving, suggesting hypnotist (the linking 
of €Si6 person to another, or the rapport). Still, if the hypno- 
tist acta unconsciously — as when someone else is suggested by 
my yawning— or if the suggestion is produced by some object — 
object-suggestion of Sehmidktmz — ^the conception of this condi- 
tion merges already into that of autosuggestion. The latter, 
therefore, nms the risk of being expanded in such a way as 
would lead to misunderstandings and false interpretation of 
former truisms and investigations. 

It is almost as difficult to differentiate the conception of sug- 
gestion from that of the influencing of people by other persons, 
by logic, argument, thoughts, reading, etc., for a sharp line of 
demarcation does not eodst One could narrow down suggestion 
to the limits of intuitive influencing, in contradistinction to 
the influencing through reasoning; but that which appears to 
US to be influencing on logical grounds generally depends much 
m(»re on feelings of sympathy and antipathy, on personal trust, 
on the tone or the convincing manner of speaking, than on the 
real intrinsic value of the reasons, so that even here the sug- 
gestive element has crept in unnoticed. The higher plasticity 
of reason, which adapts itself to the other powers in an ex- 
tremely delicate way, often forms a resistance against sugges- 
tioo. The brain automatisms themselves, which we scarcely 
lecognijBe^ or do not recogniae at all, are the factors which, die* 
aoetated (as in a dream), loosened, and again having become 
plastic, obey more or less blindly the insinuating strange com- 
mand in suggestion. And thus the conception of suggestion 
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meigeB into the oonception of intuition, in which, as is well 
knowiiy feelings and pictures of imagination play a leading 
part 

Snggestion. and hypoosisy taken as phenomena and eneigies, 
are as old as the human race, and pbylogeneticallj much older, 
since they occur also in the animal kingdom. But only two 
acquired factors are new: (1) The advent of the rcoognition 
of the phenomena, of their causes, the condition on whicli they 
rest, their importance in the consciousness of human beings, 
and especially of the scientific man. This is no longer, as it 
was formerly, a dubious mystery, but is now a scientitic truth. 
(2) The astonishing ease with which hypnosis can be produced 
in nearly eveiy person by means of Li^beault's method. 

Both these factors lend a new therapeutic and forenaie im- 
portance to hypnotism. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BUOGESTIOn 

1. IIypnotizability oe Suooestibility. — Bemheim wrote 
in 1888:^ "Tout medecin d'hopital qui dans son service 
cliniquc, n'arrive pas a hypnotiser 80 pour 100 de ses raalades, 
doit ee dire qu'il n'a pas encore I'experience suiiisante en 
la matiere et s'abstenir de jugement pzecipite sur la ques- 
tion.'' I can fully endone this sentence. The statiatical 
noords detailed above agree entirely with it. Still, one eoiild 
justly anbetitnte nine^ per cent for eighty per cent ; hat one 
most except the insane from this peroentaga 

Everyone is naturally more or less suggestible, and thus hyp- 
Dotizable. It is true that some people boast that they only be- , 
lieve that which their reason j)roves to thorn to be clear and 
cr»ni<'iou8ly lof^cal, or at least which it has rendered very plausi- 
ble. Such persons, however, only show herein that they lack 
the most elementary self-criticism. Unconsciously and hypo- 
consciously, we constantly believe in things which do not exist, 
or only eadst in part For example, we believe without qnestion 
in the reality of the perceptions of onr senses, which, however, 
primarily depend on an edifice of conclusions, with the help of 
which the seosadotts are formed. Scnce, we are deceived 
almost T^nlarly by false perceptions (hallucinations). Every- 
one experiences disappointments, places his trust in other per- 
sons, in maxims or systems which do not justifv his confidence, 
etc. These are proofs that we are intuitively credulous, for 
otherwise our thinking would not be possible. We would never 
think or do anything, from sheer hesitation, if we would wait 
until eadi reason for our thoughts or deeds were mathematically 
or even only sufficiently inductively proved before we could 

> Bemheim, R$9Ui de I'hypnoUsme, May 1, 1888. 
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accept them. We, however, neither think nor act without hav- 
ing a certain feeling that our thon^ts and deeds are right, 
without being able aetuaD^r to believe in them. The dynamiwna 

(arranged energy complexes) which cause belief and intuition 
are complexes of brain activities, which to a great extent — at 
least, momentarily — take place below the level of the mirror 
of our superconsciousness. And it ifl here that we find the 
explanation of suggeetibility. 

When we long for something veiy much which we do not 
poesees, a contrast impression of the unattainability of our wish 
not infrequently presents itself all the more intenselj. This 
psychological condition becomes especially marked in the long- 
ing for subjective feelings. If we wish to foioe them lo appear, 
they disappear. If we attempt to force sleep consciously, we 
remain 8lee])less. It we attempt a coitus in the same waj, 
we become for the time impotent. In a similar manner, if we 
attempt to force ourselves to be pleased we only become annoyed, 
and 80 on. And the more force the superconscious will attempts 
to exercise, the greater will often be the defeat, while the same 
loDged-for feelings appear quite by themselves as soon as one 
can give in to belief without concentration, especially when one 
has recourse to the assistance of corresponding conceptions of 
the imagination. 

The person who wishes by all means to be hypnotized, who 
longs fur hypnosis, who has a clear idea of its nature, and 
wishes for the results of suggestion, cannot divert his attention 
from the psychological processes, and is difficult to hypnotize 
or is unhypnotizable. This holds good, at all events, as long 
as he cannot be distracted or rendered psychically passive. The 
more frequently and the more energetically a person endeavors 
to become passive, the more certainly will he fail ; but it is mote 
I especially intense mental excitement, fear, all alteratiooa of 
temper in general, mental disturbances, and a definite resolve 
[to resist the h3rpnotist, which render, as a rule, h;^7)nosis im- 
possible. When the first hypnosis fails, I seek for bidden dis- 
turbances, which I usually lind; then I soothe the patient, and 
the hypnosis succeeds. Every meutally healthy {)erson is more 
or less hypnotizable, only there are certain temporary conditions 
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of the mind — ue*, ot the cerebral activity — which can prevent 
the kypnoeifl. 

It used to be said that those people who do not want to ber 
iiypiiotiaed cannot be hjpnotiaed— at all events, at the firsfcj 
attempt In mj opinion, one should not rely on this statement j 
too mneh, for it is based more or less on the psychologically 
erpooeotts assnmption that the freedom of the himian will is 
essential. A person must be able not to will in order that he 
ruav actually and willingly not will. But suggestion acts most 
quickly and with greatest certainty by surprising the imagina- 
tion, by taking it unawares. We have just seen how it is dis- 
turbed by a protracted premeditation. An easily suggestible 
penoOy who has never been hypnotized before^ can be ocmverted 
into the xelativeiy will-less " puppet of another person in a 
few ■eeonds. I have often noticed that in rssponse to a sort 
of oontiast aetion such persons who make fun of and laugh at 
hypnotism, and openly assert *^ that no one ean send them to 
sleep," are just the ones who are most rapidly hypnotized if 
they do not offer direct resistance, and at times even in spite 
of the offered resistance. It seems as if the challenge given to 
hypnotism creates in them, in opposition, an uneasy idea of their 
own uncertainty, which exposes them all the more surely to 
hjpnotiam. This is just the reverse of the failure of hy^ioeis 
in persons who long for it, and are afraid that it will not suo- 
eeed with them. 1/ 

On the other hand, unprejudiced, uneducated persons are, 
aa A rnle^ particularly easy to hypnotise by suggestion, without 
that which one intends to do always being noticed by them. 
They act and believe all that is suggested to them, and go to 
sleep in one or two minutes before they know what is happen- 
ing, and often even after they have been of opinion that others 
who have been hypnotized a moment before are malingerers 
and the doctor a dupe. The majority of the insane are un-| 
doubtedly the most difficult to hypnotize, because the patho- 
logical permanent condition of irritation of their brain supports 
a ooostant relative tension of the attention on the impressions 
of the patient, which robe the suggestion of nearly all the paths 
of entrance and of all power. 
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Another important fact is that one can not infrequently 
influence by suggestion a normally sleeping person and trans- 
port him into hypnoBis without awlikening him. It is still 
easier, in the reverse direction^ to transform hypnosis into ordi* 
nary sleep by suggestion. 

Lastly, there are some extremely suggestible persons wlio^ 
on being taken unawares when wide awake, show all the plie> 
nomena of hypnosis without first going to sleep, or can 
completely fall a prey to the suggestion of a skilled hypnotist. 
The want of will docs not come into consideration in this case. 
One may at times even succeed in this way with a person who 
has never before been liypnotized. 

As a rule, the sleep produced by suggestion represents the 
principal factor in the induction of the full action of sugges- 
tion. It acts like an avalanche does at the first contact which 
causes it The more it grows, the more powerful do the coin- 
tacts become which the avalanche causes. Sleep or slumbering 
is produced by suggestion. But as soon as this is present, the 
suggestibility is increased by sleeps as long as the latter doea 
not become lethargic. 

As I mentioned before, every jK'rson is in himself suggestible, 
When one fails to hypnotize a j)i'rson, the reason must be sought 
chiefly (and one can be certain of this) in the fact that he either 
consciously or unconsciously calls forth the autosuggestion that 
he cannot be hypnotized. Still, the formation of this autosug- 
gestion depends on the individuality of the person. It ooeurs 
often in hypercritics and skeptics, and thus one mi^t say that 
there are very suggestible and also slightly suggestible natures. 

Professor Bemheim communicated to me the following case 
from his clinic privately, and permitted me to publish it here: 

" A few days ago a })easant woman was adniilted into my 
wards complaining of frastric and abdominal pains, which I 
regarded as being of hysterical nature. I was unable to hypno- 
tize her. She told me, too, that Dr. Liebeault had attempted 
to hypnotize her in childhood, but without success. After two 
unsuccessful attempts, I said to her : *^ It is immaterial whether 
you go to sleep or not. I am going to magnetijEe your abdomen, 
chest, and stomach, and in this way drive away the pains." I 
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dosed her eyes, and in this way continued for about ten minuteB 
to suggest The pains disappeared without sleep, but returned 
again after supper. I repeated ihe same procedure on the next 
day, with the same result The pains returned mildly in the 
erening. To-day I did the same thing over again, and obtained, 
at the same time as the pains disappeared, a deep hypnotic 
sk-ep with amnesia." 

Since then I have repeatedly employed similar tricks, and 
have obtained similar results. It is the simplest way of in- 
fluencing apparently refractory patients. 

Bemheim further adds : Everything depends on the right 
inspiration; one has only to discover the right key (il faut 
tnwAver le joint) in order to set every individual suggestibili^ ) 
into action — that is, to awaken the suggestibility.^^ 

I can only endorse this sentiment Bemheim once failed 
to hypnotize a person, and it was afterwards discovered that 
this person had been hypnotized by Beaunis, who had suggested 
to him that he alone could do so. I mysi^'lf induced a deep 
sleep with post-h\7>notic sufriErestions in a certain lady, but Bern- 
heim was only able to produce sleepiness in the same lady. 
This was due to the fact that she formed the autosuggestion 
that I alone could influence and cure her. 

It is beyond question that the best hypnotist is he who best 
knows how to convince those persons whom he intends to hypno- 
tize of his capability of carrying this out, and who is more or 
less able to induce an enthusiasm for the Bubjeet Thus, enthu- 
siasm is an important factor for the hypnotized as well as for 
the hyy)n<ttist ; for one must either be convinced one's self, or, 
failiujt; this, pos>« ^s dramatic talent, in order to convince others 
.satisfactorily. But it is the achieved result, the truth of the 
fact, which induces the greatest enthusiasm both in the passive 
and in the active party to the contract. The hypnotic epidemics, 
which have been so much talked of and so misinterpreted, the 
mass suggestions, the 'infection'' of hypnotism, depend on 
this psychological process. Everything which fills us with 
enthusiasm gains power over our brain activity, easily con- 
quers all the contrary impressions, and suggests to us by means 
of the stimulation of corresponding plastic pictures of the 
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imagination. Thn% the liTpnotizabilitjr or snggeBtibili^ of a 
pmon increueB with his enthusiasm and with his oonfidenee^ 
as well as with the enthusiasm and the sn c e onoc s of the hypno- 
tist Andy in the oorrespondini^ manner, it sinks with the 

abatement of the enthusiasm, with mistrust, and with faihires. 
Still, many other individual factors also assist, and especially 
individual plasticity and intensity of the impreesionability, 
exhaustion, sleep capability, etc. 

Wetterstrand and Oscar Vogt have especially advanoed the 
development of the methods of therapeutic suggestion. 

Wetterstrand laid great stress on the depth of the sleep, as 
did Li6beanlty and praotioed the method of protracted sleep 
(continued for days) in obstinate oases with great suooesa. He 
further developed this method. He hypnotised his patients 
together in one half-darkened room, and whispered the sug- 
gestions into the ear of each, so that mutual disturbance could 
be avoided. The whole picture acted in a manner powerfully 
suggestive on all present. 

Oscar Vogt rendered psychological analysis considerably 
more sound. He, in common with Liebeault, Wetterstrand, 
and myself, adopted Delbceuf s views, that the depth of the 
sleep increases the soggestilnlity, as long as the oonneotioii ia 
maintained. Only once did he experience the loss of the con> 
nection, by means of lethargy in a mildly hysterical female. 
This has occurred to me four times in each sex. 

Vogt*8 method is roughly the same as that which I shall 
describe presently. Only he avoids all excitement of catalepsy 
and automatic movements. lie simply suggests the component 
parts of sleep (see below). He carries out hypnosis for the 
first time quite shortly, and gets the patients to relate what 
they felt 

He distinguishes hypotazb with anmesia from somnambu- 
lism, and defines this as those eases in which the hypnotiasd 
still knows that one is speaking to him, but does not know what 

one says. 

Vogt obtained somnambulism ninety-nine times, hypotaxis 
with amnesia twelve times, hypotaxis without amnesia six 
times, and somnolence twice, out of one hundred and nineteen 
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ciseB (indnding aiztj-eig^t women and t£tj<iae men). Not 
a siQgle cue showed itself as being refraotoiy. Among them 
there were even some insane patients. Somnambulism was 

produced in all the mentally healthy persons. He saya: 

** I can assert, on the basis of my experience, that sonmambu- 
li?m can be produced in every mentally healthy person ; tem- 
porary impeding elements can always be overcome with 
patience. In order to investigate the suggestibility of those 
whom I rendered sonmambulant at the first sitting, I used the 
piodnetion of ansBsthesia hj waking suggestion. At first I gave 
the deep snggestioii previously, that I should succeed in the 
wmkiiig suggestion. I succeeded in this way in obtaining an- 
nstliesia in the waking condition thirteen times out of fourteen. 
I omitted the sleep suggestion, and later obtained anaesthesia 
seventeen times, analgesia twice, and in three cases there was 
no result. 

" I wish to point out in this place that the suggestive ansBS- 
thetie skin shows just as little tendency to bleed as does the 
hysterical ansBSthetic skin. 

** I have succeeded in producing a motion of the bowels at 
once in twentymo out of twen^y«iz attempts. At timea this 
was only achieved after several attempts, but it often occurred 
at the first trial 

" In seven attempts to stop menstruation immediately, I was 
successful in all, but in four cases the result only lasted for 
some hours. 

" Among four attempts to bring on the period, I was unsuc- 
eesaful twice^ while in the other two cases the menses appeared 
two days later. I do not, however, claim that this was a result 
of the hypnosis. 

** The relationship between auggestibility and the results of 
therapeutio suggestion is a very meager one. This cannot be 
emphasized sufficiently in opposition to the view generally held. 
The retention of temporarily successful suggestions is quite 
another psychical characteristic than suggestibility. 
Let me place two extreme cases side by side: 
A patient has been suffering for a long time from a hypo- 
ehondriacal delusion, which is connected with symptoms of 
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sexual irritation. The patient remains still hypotactic after a 
number of sittings. Automatio movementB aearoely snofseed, 
and amnesia fails entirely. In spite of this, I am aUe to re- 
move his delusion permanently in a single sitting; 

Another patient presents himself with the sensations of 
traumatic hysteria, the somatic appearances of which had 
already disa})peared. This patient was one of the most sngigosti- 
ble persons whom I have ever hypnotized. All the complaints 
disappeared after the first hypnosis. At the same time, hallu- 
cinations for all the senses by waking snggeetion sncoeeded. 
The patient did not have any further symptoms during the 
remaining f ortni^t of his stay here. For prophylaotie reasons^ 
he was hypnoticed three times more during this period, and 
then dischaiged* He had a complete recurrenoe only three 
days later. The patient was bo suggestible that he reacted to 
every influence at once. lie had associated the symptoms of 
his illness so intimately with the conception of his home during 
the months of lying in bed that bis return home recalled the 
sensually aotive remembrance of the s^^ptoms. This last 
mentioned is the peychologieal definition of the recurrence. 

" There is a large number of such cases. I am treating a 
neurasthenic and two hysterics. The si^t of me is suiBeient 
to make them well for days, but no form of suggestion has a 
lasting result 

The old proverb ' Slow but sure ' holds good even in pay* 

chotherapy. 

I succeeded in removing constipation in persons who were 
little suggestible, and in obtaining a daily stool at a fixed hour. 
The suggestion of an immediate motion remained in these cases 
without result On the other hand, I am able to achieve at any 
time an immediate motion in an easily suggestible patient who 
is not an hysteric; but a regulation of the bowels for the neact 
days or for a longer period never succeeds. The results of other 
suggestions In the same patients tally well with these results. 

" Certain autosuggestions of the hyst-erical are deser\Mng of 
a special mention. Kingicr was the first to call attention to 
them. There is one class of severe hysteria in which thera|)eutic 
suggestions only make the symptoms worse. Two hysterical 
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patients of tiiis claas were accustomed to have a daily stool at 
iiT^lar times. An immediate evaeuation was producible in 
the <me by waking suggestion, and in the second by sleep sug- 
gestion. I wished to insure the motion for a definite time of 
the day, for the purposes of a certain series of experiments. I 
induced in both a very obstinate constipation. 

"This phenomenon depends on the fact that part-impres- 
Mouii of the complex of impressions called into existence by 
suggestion activize brain dynamisms, which are already in a 
condition of tension, as a result of irritability, before the re- 
maining components of the suggestion can exercise their inhibit- 
ing influence. 

** I append two suitable cases in illustration of this: 

"An hysteric suffered from attacks during the past fort- 
night. Hypnotic treatment only increased the number of the 
aftadn, inasmudi as during or after each sitting an attack took 
place. Later, the patient herself gave me the explanation. Her 
lover had taken advantage of her during anirstlie^ia. Three 
days later the lover poisniuMl himself. On receiving the news 
of his death, the first hysterical attack took place. ' Hypnotic 
putting to sleep always reminded me of the previous narcosis/ 
she said ; Mt all came back to me, and I became afraid, and so 
a fit took place.' 

''Another hysteric suffered from periodical conditions of 
clouded intelligence. These conditions were preceded by lively 
▼ariatiims of mood. I hypnotized this patient in this condi- 
tion, and made the suggestion that she would have no more 
attacks. But lo and behold! an attack took place. The word 
* attack ' produced it. In spite of this, the other components 
of my suggestion made themselves ap])arent. The attacks had 
a much less severe character than all those which had been 
formerly observed. 

The same sort of influence of suggestion, which is rendered 
partly favorable and partly unfavorable through different 
forms of associative connection, could be still better observed 
in the same patient during the course of the earlier attadn. I 
had given the patient an injection of hyoscine at the beginning 
of the condition of mental clouding. This quieted the patient 
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sufficiently, so that I could hj^notize her and free her from the 
oondition rapidly. The dryness of the throat produced by the 
hyoBcine had led in the meantime to the autoauggestioii of an 
. anesthesia of the oral cavity, with a paralysis of the tongue in 
consequenoey an agensia, and a motor aphasia. Within three 
days all the symptoms had been removed by suggestive therapy ; 
only an aphonia still remained. The last named resisted all 
suggestion for four days. At length I attempted the removal 
of the symptom by a suggestive amnesia for the whole speech 
disturbance. On awakening, the patient had a complete recur- 
renoe. She was again aphasic, and performed smacking move- 
ments with her tongue, as she had done all along. She pointed 
with her Angers to her throat, and then suddenly called with a 
load voice for * water.' She drank a whole tmnbleifnl at one 
draught. In a few moments the speech distuibance was gone. 
My suggestion had, therefore, at first called forth the some- 
what vivid recollection of the illness from which she had just 
recovered, and even included the drjTiess in the throat ; then 
the remembrance of tlie healtliy period was also awakened. 
This, which represented a much more powerful impression 
complex, gradually gained the upper hand. In this way the 
favorable action of hypnosis conquered the unfavorable action. 

" The relation between the suggestibility and the retention 
of suggestions, as well as between these phenomena and the 
remaining aspects of the mind, must be the object of further 
study." 

2. Sleep and Hypwosis. — I attempted to illustrate the rela- 
tionship between the In^oconscious and the conscious brain 
activity, and thus to explain the action of i^uggestiun, by means 
of the following examples in my book on the sexual question.* 

I am thinking of my wife. This thought calls forth another 
of a journey which I am about to make with her in a week*s 
time, and the idea of the journey again leads to a third thought 
at once — of the box which has been chosen for the purpoee. 
With almost lightning rapidity three ideas follow one another 
inconsequence: (1) Aly wife; (2) the journey; and (3) the 
box chosen for the journey. Apparently, and also according to 
* Fordi "The Sexual Question," (Rebman Company, New Yorlu) 
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scholastic teaching, the idea of the journey is awakened by the 
idea of my wife, who is to go with me, and the idea of the box 
is awakened by the idea of the journey, and is so produced. 
But it eoon beoomea apparent that the sequence of our oonflciona 
ideaa cannot be explained in such a simple manner, sinoe a 
number of ideaa crop up which do not stand in any logical con> 
nection with those mentioned, or which cannot possibly be 
cauM-d by them nor by any external percept i^ns of the senses. 
One has aceepted, from the want t>f knowlc'dfje of our brain and 
of its activity, that we possess a mind which can soar freely, 
and also a free will, both of which are supposed to follow an 
enatenoe of their own, and to govern our mental lives inde- 
pendently of the law of causation. This assumption, however, 
depends on want of knowledge. But let us return to our 
example. 

Why does the idea of my wife recall just that of the journey ? 
It might just as well have awakened (ecphorized) another 
thought. In reality, a large ninnber of other hypoconceived 
idea;- — i.e., of hypoconceived activities of my cerebrum — act 
on the production of the idea " journey." I had intended to 
go on this journey previous to this time of thinking about it, 
and this intention had left behind it hypoconceived slumbering 
impressions in my brain (engrams), such as the date of start- 
ing^ the length of the journey, the object and the destination of 
the journey, the arrangements for the household while we are 
both away, the things which we are taking with us, the cost of 
the journey, and so on. During the extremely short space of 
time, in wliich the idea " journey " appears between the ideas 
" wife " and *' lx)X " in my brain, all these things cannot ent* r 
into my consciousness. They stand, nevertheless, in so-called 
associative connection with these ideas — that is, are linked by 
a thousand threads of a latent hypoconceived brain dynamic in 
the brain cells and fibers to the idea ''journey." For this 
leaaoo, th^ call the idea before the conceived field of the atten- 
tion, but at the same time muffle the intensity of the pure con- 
eeption of the journey by its various kinds of interlacing, and 
tkoa prevent all the possible, more direct impressions and ideas 
in connection with the journey from being recognized more 
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powerfully in themselves. That which appeared ao rapidly in 
my oonsciousneas is the hazy general conception of my journey 
pictured by the word ^* journey." By means of speech, with 
its words, I am able to condense the complicated general ideas 
in such an abbreviated definite fonn. This flash of the brain 
journey " which followed the idea of my wife was not actu- 
ally caused by this idea alone. It was brought into the light 
of the snpercou.sc'iousness chiefly by numerous hyjKX'onceived 
threads, and at the same time its quality was dcHnitoly settled. 
These hy]>oc"on('('ived threads determine at the same time the 
particular kind of the following ideas of the chosen box, which 
are apparently alone produced by the idea " journey," although 
I know nothing of it. The idea journey " might just as well 
have called forth other thoui^ts, sudi as the acquaintances 
whom I may meet, the town to which I am going, etc. But why 
should it be the box 9 Because the choice of the things to be 
taken, with the space which they will occupy, etc., exercised 
my mind very intensely, and suppressed for the moment all the 
other associations. 

We can see by this simple little example that the three con- 
ceptionSy " wife," journey/' and " box," are scarcely able to 
govern each other causally, although they follow each other in 
point of time in my consciousness ; but all three are prodneed 
under the influence of hypooonceived feelings^ conceptions, and 
former resolutions, which in their turn were caused by very 
complicated preceding manifold activities of my brain. 

I shall attempt to make the matter more concrete and more 
comprehensible by means of a comparison. Sup|>ose a person 
is standing in a moviuii:, dense crowd. He calls out something 
very loudly to attract the attention of the mass to himself. Ilia 
voice is heard in the immediate neighborho<xl, but dies away 
without producing any further effect farther afield in the ex* 
cited crowd. This person is carried by the throng against his 
will in the direction toward which the chief faction of the mass 
is moving. He resists in vain. But if the crowd were to stand 
still and be quiet, the same individual might be able to gain a 
hearing, might perha])s be able to wend his way through the 
mass, and might possibly be able partly or wholly to carry the 
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people with him by the influence of his words and voice. The 
same may be applied to the influence of an individual ooncep* 
tiooy aoeording to whether it is produced in a markedly asso- 
ciated brain in the condition of active wakef ulness, or in a brain 
in A resting, dosing condition. The markedly associated, 
actively awake brain is likened to the excited crowd, which 
carries everything with it in its rush. The individual concep- 
tions, compared with the individual person, can shout to their 
heart's content — that is, may come forward ever so intensely. 
If they have not previously gained a powerful hold over the 
mass (the brain), which can be reawakened by memory, and in 
this way strengthened in their action, they will be carried along 
with it— that is, their own individual action wiU be suffocated. 
The resting or even dosing brain— ^.e., the weakly associated 
or inactive brain — ^may be compared to the quiet crowd. A con- 
ception in this case, even if it is new, and does not yet possess 
any r(K>ts in tiie memory, may influence more deeply, may forge 
a new path for itself, and may give rise to particular move- 
ments in this direction. But if it has previously repeatedly 
carried the crowd with it — ^that is, the collected, associated 
brain activities — and if the crowd has got accustomed to follow 
it, it may possibly be able to gain a hearing in the midst of the 

The relationship of hypnosis to normal sleep is unmistakable, 
and I agree with Li^beault when he says that the former is only 
distinguishable in its essence from the latter by the fact of the 

connection between the sleeper and the hypnotist. But one 
must not confiise the term " sleep " with the term " exhaus- 
tion." Besides, two different ideas are unfortunately mixed 
up unclearly in the term tiring : the subjective feeling of the 
tiring and the objective exhaustion. Both these do not by any 
means always fall together. Sleepiness and the subjective feel- 
ing of tiring are also by no means identical, althou^ they are 
often associated. I may per]Ki|)s be permitted to state some 
important facts here. 

Physiology is wont to say that sleep is produced by tiring, 
but this is incorrect. Even if true exhaustion of the brain 
usually calls forth a subjective feeling of tiring, and the latter 
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is usually associated with sleepiness for its own sake, we must 
Tnaintain in opposition to this: (1) that extreme exhaustion 
often creates sleepleasnefls; (2) that one often becomes more 
sleepy from sleeping; (3) that feelings of tiring^ deepinessy and 
real exhaustion often appear entirelj independent from one 
another; and (4) that sleepiness usually appears at definite, 
habitual ( aiitosugge8tc(l) hours, and disappears in spite of in- 
creasing exhaustion, wlien one has overcome it. 

The facts are quite unexplainable by the very unsatisfactory 
chemical theories of the physiologists (the lactic acid theory of 
Prejer, etc). For my part, I have never been able to deter- 
mine the soporific action of lactic acid, and regard the alleged 
confirmation of this action as suggestive. I have achieved in* 
comparably better results with spring water, tcigether with suit- 
able suggestion. 

The physiologists (Kohlachuetter) have attempted to meas- 
ure the intensity of the sleep by the measure of the sound 
required to awaken. How little one proves by this is shown by 
the fact that an accustomed noise soon fails to awaken, even if 
it is very loud — e.g., an alarm — while soft unaccustomed noises 
awaken at once. Many an anxious mother is awakened by the 
faintest noise on the part of her child, while she is not dis- 
turbed by the snoring of her husband or by some such aecns* 
tomed noise. 

Silent processes, as well as tedious, monotonous processes, 

which do not require a change of conceptions, make us sleepy; 
and comfortable positions of the body and darkness do the 
same. Associated plicnoniena, such as yawning, ntxlding, 
stretching the limbs, wliicli increase the subjective feeling of 
sleepiness, and which, as is well known, are veiy infectious, 
also play a part. 

I stated that the habit of going to sleep at a particular time 
calls forth a powerful sleepiness daily at that time; but certain 
places, the voice of a certain person, lying back in an ea^ 
chair in which one is accustomed to go to sleep, listening to a 
sermon, lying in a certain position, a horse-hair mattress for 
one person and a feather bed for anotlier, etc., and, above all, 
the closing of the eyelids, are all very common sleep-bringing 
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means. Why is this ? One has hitherto called it habit, " asBO* 
eiated accustQiiiiDg " ; but we mnet xeoognixe that these facte 
are abeolutelj analogouB to an unoonceiTed autoeuggeetion. 
My small two-jearold son has accustomed himself to go to 
sleep with a handkerchief in his ri^t hand held up to his face, 
lie could not sleep for a long time when we took it away from 
him. Some people cAn only sleep after certain things have taken 
place (after reading, winding up a watch, etc.). 

But the most powerful of all these associations is the closing 
reflex of the orbicularis. Por this reason this is the beet sug- 
geetion for sleep.^ 

> Von Schrenck-Notzing — "The Significance of Narcotic Drugs in Hypno- 
tiiim" {Schriften der GaeUschaft fiir psychologische Forachung, I^ipzig: Abel, 
1891) — <x)n8ider8 that one should accept that our natural sleep ana hvponotic 
deep are different, beoMiH tbe osidBtian produoto (tiring products I) are ac- 
cumulated. He gives as a proof for this, among others, the impossibility of 
misting sleep after great exertion. But we do not deny the innuence of the 
oxidation producto, which are pnuluecd by a prolonged waking activity of 
the brain, and we, too, emphasize that the dissociated or relative condition of 
rest of the brain in sleep is suitably fitted for the production of the neoesaaiy 
dMBdeid syntheses — t.e., for the reint^ration of the bfain. We realiie thftt 
exhaustion of the brain normally can form the strongest associative cause of 
the susKestion of sleep, and when this has reached a considerable pitch can act 
imnstiuy. When we say that the auggMtive actions are produced by con- 
ceptions, we are perfectly aware that the conceptionw in their turn nrv always 
defwndent on the physi^ and chemico-physiological (and also pathological) 
«OBdRkawof the brain daments. The fonn of the brain changes m the meltti* 
cftoliO calls forth, for example, l)V the means of aKsociat ion, ni.s ideas nf wlf- 
aoouaitian- The facts mentioned above prove very clearly that normal alcep 
ofnallT tata plaoe rapidly and aa a reaalt of suggestion. One ii thwefore 
epmpelled not to identify it with Ruggestion, although one recognizes the 
adaptation of sleep to eschaustion of the brain and the usual association of 
aieep with the aame. The suggestive action is thsrafoie just as physics! aa 
ere the changes in the brain produced by the products of exhaustion, and 
one must not deny that the kUer furthers the mechanism of sleep as a rule. 
That Donnal sleep wilhiHil the hypnotiat and without esduuirtion can aet in 
in prf'ciscly the same way a.s it ffoe.s in h}T)nosis is certain, and proves that 
thia oiMxiition of activity of the brain is a thing in itself , and that exhaustion 
is 9iit* wetlwr thing. There kt no doubt that the accumulation of earbonfo 
af-ui in the blood prodfuces more extensive respiration, and that in consequence 
we cannot bold the breath for any length of time. But thia does not prove 
that the respiratorv mov ei ncp te are akme dependent on the caibonic acid in 
the blood, and still less that the accumulation of the carbonic acid in the blood 
and respiratory movements are identical prooesaea. We know that the latter 
are j>roaticed by muscles and motor nerve centere, and that even our will (our 
brauv) can ac* « l» rati' and stop them. The acceleration of the nwpiratorj' 
movements from accumulation of carbonic acid in the blood is a much more 
direct, more powerful, and more intimate association than the production of 
sleep by exhaustion of the brain. But, nevertheless, it would never occur 
to us to regard the voluntarily produced (unnecessary) movements of respini- 
tion as belonging to a species oifferent from that of those movements w^ich 
am produced in asphyxia. The suggested sleep (hypnosis) and the natural 
riee p are not more essentially diflFerent from one another. The bniin mechan- 
ism of both is the same, even if it can be set into action in diilereut wuvs. 
(9ee alao See. 10.) 
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When we observe a person sleeping, we notice that he mov^ 
that he reacts to sensory stimuli, that he coTers himself up 
again if one takes the bed-clothes away, that he not infre- 
qnentlj speakB, groans, or leaves off snoring when told to do 
80, and evea that he answers when spoken to, and may get up 
and do things occasionally. Certain people sleep very lightly 
and very quietly, and awaken at the faintest sound. These 
people show more connection with the outer world. 

We only know our sleep subjectively — that is, know the 
linking of the reflection of our waking consciousness — by the 
remembrance of our dreams. We feel that our dream conscious- 
ness is different from our waking consciousness, but th:U it 
approaches the latter more nearly the lighter our sleep is. The 
sleep consoionsness can be differentiated, above aU, from the 
waking oonseionsness by the following facts, as far as our dream 
consciousness permits the latter to gain an insight into it: 

(1) Sleep consciousness does not show a sharp division be- 
tween inner conceptions and perceptions. All conceptions are 
more or less hallucinated — i.e., they have the subjective char- 
acters of perceptions, and simulate real occurrences. 

( 2 ) The sharpness and precision of the waking perceptions, 
which are produced by outer processes, are usually absent 
during these sleep or dream hallueinations. The latter appear, 
however, with very intense aooentuations of feelings, and may 
exercise powerful reactions on the central nervona systemu A 
dream can produce sweating, convulsive muade contractions, 
extreme terror, etc. Erotic dreams produce pollutions without 
mechanical stimulation of the penis, while erotic perceptions 
during waking rarely can do this. 

(3) The dream hallucinations are very faultily associated, 
in contradistinction to thinking and perceiving when awake^ 
As a rule, only loosely connected outer associations link one 
with the other. The organized unconscious logic of thinking 
during waking, which becomes instinctive, and which ia gradu- 
ally automatized by the psychical dynamisms during the course 
of life, is not applicable to thinking in sleep. The brain ob- 
viously is in a condition of relative inactivity or inhibition 
during sleep. The most abject, consummate nonsense is there- 
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foro dreamed, is associated and perceived quite falsely as far 
AS limp and place is concerned in dreams, and is even believed 
in. As a rule, it is only during light sleep, and rarely during 
deep sleep, that a higher or lower degree of logical control is 
produced. At times this logical control exists side by side with 
the dieamed nonsense. It is as if two consciousnesses were 
present simultaneously — ^the one that of the dream chain, which 
believea in the nonsense; and the other that of the waking 
logical associations, which says : " No, this is all dream non- 
sense; I am lying half asleep in bed." 

The three tj^-pical characteristics of the dream existence are, 
at the same time, the criteria of hypnotic consciousness. They 
are: hallucinations of j)erception, exaggerated feeling and reflex 
actions of the same, and dissociation of the organic logical 
associations of the engram complexes. They are the best 
foundations for a marked suggestibility. 

Awakenings the reverse of going to sleep, shows the same 
tnggestive phenomena as the going to sleep. One usually awakes 
at a certain accustomed time by means of associations. A light 
sleep frequently forms a gradual transition from the sleep to 
the awakening, and the remembrances of dreams are left be- 
hind. Dreams not infrequently awaken the subject. The 
capability possessed l»y many people to awaken at a definite 
chosen time is curious. Here time is exactly measured during 
sleep. We meet with the same thing in hypnosis. 

Liebeault distinguishes in normal sleep, as in hypnosis, the 
light sleep, with recollections of dreams, from the deep sleep, 
which usually is not accompanied by such recollections. The 
chnracteristic of the latter is the total amnesia on awakening. 
But we find, nevertheless, that people who sleep deeply are 
jui*t tho*»e who exhibit the phenomena of somnambulisni and 
" sleep <lrunkenness," during both of which they can walk, do 
things — somctinies even ordered and complicated things — 
sy>eak, and even exert violence. These are phenomena 
which have been recognized in jurisprudence af^ a ground for 
imapoosibili^. This shows that the amnesia after deep sleep 
if onl^ amnesia, and proves that the consciousness is by no 
means blotted out during deep sleep, but is only cut off from 
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tlie waking conacioufliiess. Still, the lethargic sleep evidences 
itself in a different way than in somnambulism, with its nar- 
rowed consciousness; but one is not justified in deducing the 
existence of complete immovability of the cortex from the 
immovability of the motor area. Friedrich Heerwagen pub- 
lished under Kraepelin's direction in Wundt's " Philosophical 
Studies " his Statistical Investigations of Dreams and Sleep/' 
which is based on the personal statements of many people. The 
statement of those persons that they dream a lot, dream little, 
or do not dream at all, is, according to Heerwagen, to be 
accepted, and this forms the foundation of his statistics. Bnt 
since the study of hypnotism and many experiences of normal 
sleep prove that one must not rely on these subjective recollec- 
tions of dreams, or on the nun-re(.'one<-ri<m of them, I cannot 
ascribe any value to these statistics, but believe all the more that 
everybody dreams continuously during sleep. Many people 
forget all their dreams, and the majority forget the greater 
part of their dreams (autosuggestion of amnesia). I cannot be 
awakened so unexpectedly at any time of the ni^t that I do 
not catch on at all events the last portion of a dream chain; 
but I forget this immediately unless I write it down at once, 
or energetically reperceive it during the waking condition. 
That which remains, then, in niy memory is the picture of the 
perception renewed in the condition of wakinj;, and not the 
direct recollection of the dream, for the latter is almost always 
obliterated very soon after awakening. 

A further peculiarity of the dream life is that the stimuli of 
the senses, which affect the sleeper, scarcely ever call forth the 
normal proper perception in the sleep consciousness. They are 
allegorized — ^that is, they are inadequately associated. This 
allegory becomes, in consequence, the dream picture, the dream 
illusion. The hypnotized person is in part only distingnisha- 
ble from the spontaneous dreamer in tliat he is adequately con- 
scious of the iutluenees of the hypnotist. He alletjorizej*, it is 
true, just like the dreamer, as soon as the hypnotist leaves him, 
and, on the other hand, the hypnotist actually uses these alle- 
pnry qualities of the sleeper in order to deceive him in a hun- 
dred ways — e»g., in causing him to eat a potato in the belief 
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that it is an orange. In the same way, the normal dreamer 
imagbiea that he peiforms movements which he really does not 
perf orm, while he is nsoally not aUe to translate his impulses 
mto movements. 

A further peculiarity of the dream life is the ethical and 
ai^thetic defect, or the weakness which is met with in this sphere. 
The dreamer is frequently a coward, and behaves badlv. In 
a dn ani the best person can (.•oiniuit murder, steal, be unfaithful, 
and lie, and remain thereby quite calm, or at most feel more 
fear than remorse. This is undoubtedly due again to the dis- 
sociation of the opposing perceptions. 

The mutual reactions of the dream life on the waking condi* 
tion, and of the waking condition on the dream life, are ex- 
tremely interesting and important It is clear to all, and is 
weD known, that the contents of the dreams are influenced by 
what we have experienced, read, etc., durinir flic condition of 
waking; hut it is not so clear to us to pxplain how deeply and 
strongly the dream activity reacts on our life in waking condi- 
tion, in spite of the fact that much that is true has been written 
on this subject But, as a rule, we are not conscious of it, on 
account of the amnesia. Post-hypnotic phenomena are an ez- 
perimental homologne of the corresponding facts of spontaneous 
life. ViWd dreams can often influence our thondits and deal- 
ings for days, just as stupid actions can, much more than the 
finest logic. It is amusing to make such observations on per- 
mns who make a boast of their sobriety and unsentimental 
reasoning. We only know of the actions of those dreams which 
we can remember, but suggestion proves to us that the for- 
gotten ones also can act on us. This demonstrates most clearly 
that the brain activities which appear in the subjectively sepa- 
rated introspections (oonsciousnesses) stand in intimate con- 
nection with one another^ and influence one another mutually. 

Hy ^end. Professor Otto Stoll, calmly stated to a man who 
smiled at hypnotism that he would dream certain things about 
the devil at midnight of the following day. The man obviously 
did not feel quite safe, for he attempted to remain awake in 
order to escape from the prediction. l>ut what happened? 
Shortly before twelve o'clock he fell asleep in his chair, and 
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at the stroke of midnight he awoke just as that episode of the 
suggested dream was taking place at which he had been told 
to awaken. The dream had presented itself exactly as had 
been foretold. 

A few examples of spontaneous dreams which had heen 
written down immediately on awakening may help to illnstrate 
what has been said : 

1. Dissociation. — Someone dreamed that " the chief attend- 
ant, X., of the Zurich Lunatic Asylum, was delivering a lecture 
on ' Suggestion exercised on Horses ' in Xorway." 

2. Dissociation, etc.; Long Dream Chain. — Miss Y. 
dreamed : I was at home with my mother. An uncle came 
in, had dinner with m, and complained of cold feet, where- 
npon I placed a hot-water bottle nnder his feet The hot- 
water bottle was there without my knowing how it got there, 
but this did not occur to me as being strange. Then several 
people (relatiyes) came in; it was a party. The table wba 
spread; my uncle had disappeared. I helped to entertain the 
people, and had just be^m to relate something when my mother 
interrupted me, and in a severe tone told me to hold my tong:ue 
— * You need not always interrupt.' Being very angry and 
offended (for I am no longer a child), I kept silent^ with the 
firm resolve not to speak another word, but to let my mother 
entertain her people herself. The party was suddenly gone; 
other visitors had come, and I was talking to a oounn, but 
crying at times, for my sulkiness about the order to keep silence 
still continued " (continuation of effect). ** My mother told a 
story, which had really been written to me a short time pre- 
viously. Suddenly I found myself in a strange part of the 
town, and was seeking a lady who lived in a certain house. I 
made up my mind to search each ^oom one after the other in 
this house, because I had not found her the last time. I did 
this, and went into each room, in which strange people lived, 
who were lying in bed, or just getting up, or hiding themsdvee. 
At last I found her; but it was another lady, Mrs. C, who v^as 
just then speaking French to a boy, and at oooe invited me to 
join in the conversation. I made a mistake in speaking, and 
was very angry with myself for it. Then suddenly Mrs, C 
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changed into mj friend, who took me out with her, as she 
wanted to show me a lovely view. W« came to a bridgo over a 
ImMtd river. At the one bank we saw several oovered baskets, 
half kept under water 1^ planks, and I said to mj friend that 
tfaey were for keeping fishes in^ I supposed; to which she an- 
swered: 'Tes; there the nntamable fishes are kept' (I was 
not astonished at this nonsense.) It was still broad daylight. 
We then turned back, and came to a large house, with many 
illuminated windows on the ground floor. Without having been 
oon.soious of it, it had suddenly become night." (This is the 
same mechanism as that by means of which a suggestion is 
amplified by autosujg;estion — ^the perception of the lights called 
forth that of night uneonscionsly through association.) " A 
lurid smoke isened from a chimney of the house, and I said to 
mj friend that the house must be on fire. We looked in at the 
windows, and saw that a number of men (woikmen) were pre- 
paring to escape, and were only waiting to find out if there was 
any danger l)efore they escaped. But all at once it was all quite 
dark; the tire had been suddenly put out. We had not noticed 
this, but we knew that it was so, and it all appeared quite 
natural to us. I could not see my way any longer, and asked 
my friend to lead me. She then lit a candle with a match, and 
we were in a iooul A strange old lady came into the room and 
aaked us somethings when I woke up.'' 

This dream shows very clearly that the refieetion of the con- 
•riousness in the cerebral activity during sleep can be composed 
of a very variegated mixture of associated and dissociated 
imaginary perceptions of all the senses — of imaginary percep- 
tions of actions, of feelings, of abstract iiieas, etc. A con- 
tinuous deception of the place and time cousciousuess arises 
also from it. 

3. On October 25, 1891, I dreamed the following dream: 
An unknown young man, who up to this time was Begienmg»- 
rath (a title given in appreciation of their serrices by the Gov- 
ernment to their offieials), is suddenly, without any reason, 
elected Director of the Burghoehdi Lunatic Asylum; without 
ray knowledge, but he has not been made Professor of Psy* 
chiatry. In reality, I have been the Director of the Asylum 
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since 1879. I see this young man; they tell me about it iu 
the asjlum. The absolute impoflsibility of this fact does not 
strike me at aU^ and its oonsequenoes only appeal to me by de- 
grees. The thou^t that I remain here in spite of the fact that 
the new Director is living next door to me does not appear to 
me to be inconceivable. It only gradually occurs to me that 
perhaps I ought to retire, and this idea is then discussed. All 
at once it dawns upon me that somewhere it says that tlie 
Director shall at the same time Ix^ Professor. However, I argue 
to myself that the Regierungsrath can repeal a regulation which 
he has previously made at any time by a later resolution. The 
matter is really controlled by statute, and cannot be altered by 
Tegulationsy and in the waking condition I am fully aware of 
this. So there is no help. Then I triumph, after alL The 
matter is dealt with by statute, and I become suddenly aware 
of it. Thereupon I consult a lawyer, and prosecute the 
Regierungsrath for breaking the law ! 

This dream is interesting on aocount of the kind of dissocia- 
tion. The logic of the last reasoning, which in itself is correct, 
is exactly the logic of a general paralytic, who reasons correctly 
on one point, but overlooks the main consideration — ^that is, 
the absurdity, the impossibility, of the whole situation. The 
intrinsic effect of the thou^t is enormous. I did not harbor 
the thought for a moment that it could have been a dream. 
The meanness and injustice of the behavior toward me roused 
my indignation, and I yearned for satisfaction. The Board 
Meeting is to take place on the following day (in my dream). 
It suddenly occurs to me that the new Director, and not I, will 
take part in it, and I feel humiliation at this iuteu>ely. I see 
the Regierungsrath eoolly passing by without taking any notice 
of me, but I do not for a moment think of the absurdity of 
having been dismissr^l without any proper notice having been 
given me, or of the further absurdity that this new Director is 
already in the a^lum without my having learned anything 
about it, or of the ridiculous idea that I could be dismissed from 
the post of Director, and not from the asylum. I even think, 
quite innocently, that I shall have to obey the regulations of 
this new young Director, Uke an assistant ; but it only gradually 
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dawns upon me that I have absolutely nothing to do save to 
pack up and go; that the B^erun^rath obviously wishes to 
9Bt rid of me; and that the most that I can do is to proeecute 
him later for mj own satisfaction." 

At this point I awoke, and the whole absurdity became clear 
to me at onoe. 

The analogy between the kind of dissociated thought in the 

dream and that of general paralysis of the insane is really 
striking. 

4. Old Eecollection^'i. — One dreams not infrequently of quite 
old peix^eptions. I still dream of my grandparents, who liavo 
been dead for more than thirty years. Their voices and their 
appearance are a little dim, but are still quite natural. 

5. The Influence of Dreams on (he WMng Condition, — I 
dreamed ''I was engaged to Miss X. During the marriage 
eeremony I suddenly remember my children, and then the fact 
that I am already married makes itself felt, and creates a tor- 
ment ing consternation. I feel that I am guilty of bigamy. 
Gn-at frar and excifcnient. I awake." During the whole of 
the following day I folt depressed, which mood could only be 
duf to this idiotic dream. 

6. Mrs. X. dreams that her brother is dead. She is quite 
inocmsolable. She feels very depressed in her mind during 
the whole day, and has an indistinct feeling as if something 
aad had taken place. Every time she thinks of this she again 
remembers the cause, the dream.^ 

7. Falsifieaiion of Memory. — ^Mrs. Z. sets her alarm each 
night for a certain hour, so that she may give her baby the 
chamber. She hears the alarm go off in her sleep, and dreams 
" you have sat the child on the chamiKT,'' so turns round and 
continues to sleep. Next morning the l»ahv is wet. Airs. Z. 
then remembers her dream reasoning, and recalls that it was 
false. 

> Miss St. drpamol that her father was dead, and had been buried. She 
was «ui during the whole morning, but only in the afternoon did she remem« 
ber her drnm. She became tmeasy. She fdt homeeiek, although she had 
npver Ixcfore felt like it. Added to thi-. hrv head began to ache. The patient, 
after recei\'ing a ougge^tion that she ahould be amnesic and in good spirit a, 
dedaml that abe WM happy, and that she had been nd and annoiu cniring 
the afternoon on account of a dream, which she had. however, completely 
ibfSOttCD. The fsoood suggestion produced complete amnesia (O. Vogt). 
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8. AetionB 08 the BesuU of Dreams, — A modier dreama that 
her little chfld, who has jnat learned to iraUc^ mi^t f aU. She 
stretches out with both hands to save it, and, waking up, finds 
that she is holding the bedclothes elntched tightly in her handa. 

iVnother time she tmizAin hold of her husbaud'ti hand during a 
similar dream. 

9. Allegorizing of I mprcssio7US. — An open window, move<i 
bj the wind, rattles backwards and forwards. A person sleep* 
ing near it dreams that a laundress i«t vigf>roiisly beating the 
washing. Another dreamer, who is suffering from the toothache 
(an abaoeas), dreams inoessantlj that his teeth are falling out 
of their sockets, and that he is spitting them out 

Under any cireumstances, the dissociation in dream life is 
the most prominent feature. Just as sensatione of smell or 
visceral sensations follow one anotlier in p<^int of time in the 
mirror of onr consciousness during waking, almost without 
being associated, and replace one another, so we see that nearly 
all dream impressions, and also visual impressions, relieve 
each other either dirsctlj or only partly, and without meaning. 
In her dreams my sister can change into a man, or into a table 
and anch like thinga. 

A transition between sleep and the condition of waking is 
formed by the so^lled light sleep (Li^beault), in which the 
brain activity is much more like that of the waking condition, 
and during which one is only partly amnesic or not at all am- 
nesic. The time aj)pears to our consciousness to be shortened. 
Many light sleepers declare that they have not slept, but only 
dozed. They are more or less aware when they awake of all 
that has taken place around them. Still, they are able to dream, 
and may even dream vividly. Moreover, among these persons 
there are many individual variations. Some of them can 
awaken out of the li^t sleep at will, and move about ; others do 
not gain the mastery over their movements. As a matter of 
fact, the light spontaneous sleep corresponds more or less to 
the lighter degree of hypnosis (hypotaxis), in which the hyp- 
notized person has the subjective feeling that he has not slept, 
but has nevertheless l)een influenced (Liebeault). 

As has already been said, it is well known that many persona 
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esn measure time during normal sleep, and awaken at any 
giTen time which they have determined on on the preceding 
evening. This determination ia productive of a lii^t, nneasj 
deep in some persona; other persons^ however, deep as usual, 
and still awaken at the given time. We can produce the same 
phenomenon by means of suggestion, not only in hypnosis, but 
also in normal sleep, when this capability is wanting. I can 
give the suggestion to an easily suggestible person that he shall 
awaken at such and such an hour in the night, and this will 
take place punctually. 

I have also been able to fix by means of suggestion those 
aasociations which would awaken a normal deeper, and, eon- 
versely, thoee which a normal deeper does not hear. Thus, 
the suggested person, for example, sleeps quietly through a loud 
noise, while the faintest noise of another character awakens 
him. (See the spontaneous analogieji^ without suggestion men- 
tionifl alx)ve.) This has proved very useful to me with the 
attendants in the asvlum who had the care of noisy and even 
dangerous patients. For example, I hypnotized one attendant, 
and told him that he would not hear the loudest noise, and 
would not be awakened by it. I clapped my hands close to his 
ears, whistled loudly into them, but he did not awaken. Then 
I told him that he would awaken at once when I made a soft 
noise with my nails three times. This was done so sofUy that 
not one of those present heard it. He awoke, remembered the 
acratching noise, but had not heard anything of the clapping 
and whistling. Then I told him that lie woidd hear absolutely 
nothing of the greatest noise and knocking of the maniacal 
patients, but would sleep on quietly; but, on the other hand, 
he would awaken at once if any patient did anything unusual 
or dangerous. 

I have carried this out for ten years consistently with all the 
attendants of the noisy wards who agreed to it (this was a large 
majority of them), and since this time nervous exhaustion, 
sleeplessness, and the like, have, so to say, disappeared from 

the attendants, while the supervision of the patients has gained 
in safety. 

In the same way, I have allowed a nurse to sleep in bed next 
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to a suicidal melancholic. I bad previously tested the safety 
of the nurse's suggestive reaction during sleep, and then gave 
ber the suggestion to sleep well, not to bear the groaning and 
noiaesy but to awaken at onoe if the patient made the least 
attempt to get out of bed or to do anything to himself. Aa soon 
as the patient bad been brought back to bed, the nurse was to 
go to sleep again at once. This occurred so regularly that 
several |>atient8 who had been looked after in this way re- 
garded their nurses as bring bewitched. Nurses who had car- 
ried out this duty for periods up to six months, and who had 
worked hard during the daytime, remained lively and bright, 
looked well, and did not show a trace of tiredness. It is true 
that only very suggestible people are suited for this; stilly I 
always bad several nurses and male attendants who were 
adapted for such duties. 

My suoeessor, Ptofessor Bleuler, and Professor Mabaim, of 
Cery-Lausanne, have been able to confirm this experience. 

The following case illustrates the safety of this method of 
supervision very strikingly: 

Mrs. M. S. was admitted into the Burghoelzli Asylum on 
August 25, 1892, suffering from extreme, completely demented 
mania. She had brought fourteen children into the world, and 
eleven ci these were still living. The births were always veiy 
easy and rapid, none having lasted more than a quarter of an 
hour. The mania became chronic, and Mrs. S. became so bmtal 
and violent that she could only sleep at night time in the padded 
room. She remained completely demented, and did not recog- 
nize anyone. It was only in January, 1893, that one noticed 
that she was pregnant. I was very anxious about this preg- 
nancy. On the one hand, lior violence excluded the possibility 
of a nurse helping her during the night time, and, on the other 
band, I feared that an unnoticed partus during the night would 
be accompanied by the death of the child. The date of ti* 
partus was naturally quite uncertain. On Mareb IM I reaohed 
on the foUowing plan: I placed the patient in bed akme m a 
T^Mm with protected windows. The beat soranamboliat aiMMi^ 
the nurses was put in a bed in the corridor near the door of 
the patient's room. She was given the suggestion that she 
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would sleep exceed inglj well each night, and not hear the usual 
noiaea which Mrs. S. made. However, aa soon as the birth 
ahonld begin at ni^t time, she would notice it throu^ the 
door, and awaken at once. I do not know how she was to notice 
this ; perhaps the patient would become somewhat quieter (but 
this lakes place from time to time), or slie might whine a little-^ 
in short, I do not know, but she (the nurse) was to notice it. 
She was to fret up at once, look in at the patient, go for the 
sister, and then have the doctor sent for. I only gave this sug- 
gceti on once or twice definitelj, and from that time onward the 
nurse slept in the corridor outside Mrs. S.'b door. The latter 
lemained extremelj excited, dirty, and demented, destroyed and 
tore everything up. 

Hy assistant, Dr. Mereier, shook his head at my precaution; 
the nurse slept very well, and did not awaken during any night 
My assistant examined the patient at eight o'clock in the evening 
of May 6, found no signs of the beginning of the partus, and 
said to the nurse that she might go for some time longer. Every- 
one was in bed at 9 p.m. at the latest, and all slept with the excep- 
tion of the noi^ Mrs. S. Suddenly, at eleven o'clock in the 
aiglit, the nurse awakened (she had never awakened during 
the nii^t in all the past days and weeks, and had never disturbed 
the sister). She went into the room, and, it is true, did not 
notioe much the matter with the patient, but ran off to fetch 
the sister. She said, I am sure that it is coming on/' and then 
both returned to the patient. The sister did not quite believe 
that the labor was beginning, as she did not see anything 
unusual, and as the patient was still frying about. The 
"waters," which had broken, were mistaken for urine (tlie 
patient being dirty) ; still, the doctor was sent for at once, and 
arrived just in time to receive the head of the foetus. When I 
arrived, I was able to remove the after-birth, and was then 
greeted by the patient with curses, Uows, and kicks. It re- 
qnired four or five persons to keep her in bed. The nurse 
•dmowledged that she did not know why she awoke. Mrs. 8. 
may have been a little quieter than usual, but complained, as 
«hf (»ften did. Both she and the sister airreed that thev could 
scarcely distinguish her cursing, crying, screaming, and corn- 
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plaining from her usual noiaea. Still, some unusual sound 
perception or other must have awakened the somnambnlist and 
reminded her of the auggeation. The child waa healthy. Mrs. 
S. remained maniacal and demented until the amnmer, 1894, 
when she gradually became quieter and clearer, and later abe 
recovered. Two years had disappeared from her memory. She 
had not the faintest idea of the conception, pregrnancy, labor, 
and child, and at first she believed that we were tellino^ her a 
fairy talc when we spoke of what had taken place, especially as 
the child had died of pertussis in the meantime. 

This case, which ia of interest from many points of view, 
proTea that good aomnambulista react with certainly to ang* 
gestion, even during sleep and after the lapse of a long time. 
And one must allow that I would not have risked such an eir 
periment without having been sure of my grounds. There are 
enough witnesses to confirm the circumstances. Dr. Walther 
Inhelder collected my experiences in this direction in tiie 
Burghoelzli x\sylum for his article on the importance of hyp- 
nosis for the night supervision by attendants.* 

I thought that these cases would demonstrate the hjpocon- 
ceived associative connections and mutual influencing of the 
dream activity and the waking activity of the brain better than 
anything else 

I refer the reader to O. Yogt'a views, given later (aection 
16), and especially to hia article, " Spontaneoua Somnambu- 
lism in Hypnosis."' He shows, in opposition to LSwenfeld, by 

very excellent examples, that spontaneous somnambulism pro- 
duced in sleep can \w transformed into quiet hvpnosis, and this 
in its turn can be terminated in normal awakening or normal 
sleep. He proves quite conclusively that the mechanism of 
normal sleep and that of hypnosis are the same. I have always 
shared these viewa with Liebeault, but it was O. Vogt who 
proved them moat conclusively. Kormal sleep, like hypnoeia^ 
ia a oonditi<m of hei^tened suggsstibility— 4.e.« a diaaodated 
condition — only, as a rule, the condition of ezhanatimi of the 
brain is added, and the connection with the hypnotist is 
wanting. 

^ZeUtchrift fUr Hypnotitmtu, 1893, p. 201. 'Ibid,, 1897. 
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ThuB we come to the discussion of amnesia, regarded as one 
o£ the most important, and in forensic medicine perhapB the 
most important^ praetieal phenomenon of sleep and of hypnoeis. 
Ab a rule, the iionna]ly deep sleeper ia also a deep sleeper in 
the hypnotic ccmdition. In this the deep sleeper is mostly more 
fltron^y subjected to the influence of the hypnotist One can 
produce memory or amnesia in liim for any period of his life, 
or at least for his sleep, at will. Bernheim produced deep sleep 
in more than half of the patients in his hospital practiee. Tn 
order to show the very wide distribution of deep hypnotiza- 
bility among normal people, I may mention that at one time I 
attempted to produce hypnosis in twenty'three out of twenty- 
aiz nnrses in the Bui^oelzli Asylum, and succeeded in every 
easeu Among these, only one was put merely into a condition 
of iomiiambulenoe, three showed light sleep not associated with 
amoeba, and the remaining nineteen showed deep sleep with 
amnesia, post-hypnotic phenomena, and the su^rcrestive condi- 
tion when awake. Catalepsy and anipsthesia were attained in 
two cases, immediately on the first attempt in the waking 
condition, by means of affirmation. Neither of these nurses 
had ever been hypnotized before. Dr. O. Vogt has, however, 
surpassed all that has hitherto been achieved in this respect 
(aee p. 62). 

8. Dbosbkb of Htphobis. — Charcot's well-known phases 
lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism, depend on prepared 
hypnosis of hysterical persons. Bernheim attempted to intro- 
duce a classification in several dep-ees. However, there is no 

possibility of a precise limitation. I eonsider that it suffices 
to accept three degrees of suggestibility, which, however, van 
have transitions: ( 1) Sonmolene e. The li g^ly influenced per- 
•on can resist the suggestion by the exercise of his energy, and 
can open his eyes. (2) Light sle ep, otherwise called hypo- 
taids or cbame." Here the influenced person can no longer 
open his eyes, and is obliged to obey a part of the suggestions 
or all of them, with the exception of amnesia. He does not be- 
oome amnesic (3) Deep sle en a> ttAmnamltiiliftm. This is 
characterized by a mnesia after awakening. The term "som- 
nambulism " is, in my opinion, not a happily chosen one, since 
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it gives rise to confusion with spontaneous somnambulism. 
The latter is a mild but nevertheless trae pathological condi- 
tion, which appears to be frequently connected with hjateria, 
and is not simple hypnotism. Posthjimotie phenomena may 
occur, not infrequenllj in my experience, even after lig^t sleep. 
Suggestibility may, under certain dreumstances, be very slight, 
or even almost absent, in very deep sleep (very rare cases). 
However, one can i)roduce sleep with open eyes, the result of 
suggestion in waking condition, as well as amnesia, and, con- 
versely, memory by means of suggestion, so that the three de- 
grees are very ill-defined. The sleep, the amnesia, and the 
capability of resistance are herein only need as tests of the 
suggestibility. It depends chiefly on what one haa snggeeted 
at fiiet 

One can further transform somnolence into hypotazia 
means of suggestion with practice and training, and hypotaxia 

into somnambulism by means of suggestion of amnesia, althou^ 
this does not always succeed. 

4. Training. — One has heard a great deal of the training 
of the hypnotized, v^hat o ne increases the suggestibility of ^ 
person by repeated hvpnoti y'^g flawnrofl iant^. Que can, 
above all, cause him to do everything which one has made him 
do in the first hypnosis, without verbal order, again, in an appa- 
rently instinctive way. The somnambulist concentrates (aa 
Bemheim very truly puts it) in his narrowed brain activity 
his whole attention to guess the wishes of the hypnotist How- 
ever, one has largely overrated the part played by training, 
especially in Germany, and has overlooked the high degree of 
the individual suggestibility of the majority of normal people. 
Where does the training come in, for example, in this case t I 
hypnotized a perfectly normal, capable nurse for the first time. 
I looked at her for a few seconds, suggesting sleep, then re- 
quired her to look at two fingers of mv left hand (Bemheim's 
method); after thirty seconds her lids doeed. I snggeeted 
amnesia to her, then catalepsy of the arms, caused the anns 
to be twisted and suggested ansstheeia. All this succeeded at 
once. I pricked her deeply vrith a needle. She did not feel 
anything. I gave her water from the founiuiu, saying iliat 
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it was a bitter mixture, and it tasted bitter to her. I suggeated 
to ber that her appetite was good (with satisfactoiy result), and 
told ber that when she awoke she would of her own aooord place 
the paper^baskety standing under the taUe^ on a certain person's 
lap, and, lastly, that she would oome to me at six o'dodc in the 
evening, without receiving any further message. I awakened 
her by making her count up to four. She did not know 
anything of what had taken place, and looked constantly at the 
paper-basket, which she placed on the lap of the person, blush- 
ing and feeling awkward the while. She was very angry about 
rhi? behavior, which she felt herself driven to carry out, 
althou^ she did not know why. At six o'clock she was alone 
in the ward, and could not leaye on this account; but, having 
a strong impulse that she should come to me^ got vexy excited 
and anxious, as she dared not follow this impulse. Who could 
speak of training in this case? The young peasant girl had 
only recently come here as a nurse, and was hypnotized for the 
first time, and she, nevertheless, behaved just like a repeatedly 
hypnotized somnambulist, only much more directly, and there- 
fore more convincingly. 

The fact that the kind of hypnotic reaction of a person is 
chiefly guided by the kind of suggestion to which he was first 
subjected to appears to me to be of paramount importance. If 
one chooses sleep principally, the person will become a sleeper. 
If one chooses to produce posthypnotic phenomena, he will 
show such phenomena chiefly, and will react during the 
waking ooiidiTion easily to hallucinations, etc. In the same 
way, ana'stliesia, amnesia, etc., can take the most prominent 
place, according to the efforts of the hypnotist. If a certain 
person is accustomed to react in a definite way, it is much 
more difficult to suggest other symptoms later on with a good 
leenlt 

Katurally, when anyone is repeatedly hypnotiaed for a long 
time^ and espeeiaUy when the same experiment is always car- 
ried out again and again with him, the phenomena of accustom- 
ing appear, as they would with any other nerve activity. The 
most idiotic suggestions appeal to him to be plausible. It all 
becomes more mechanical and automatic, as accustomed achieve- 
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ments, improssions, oic, do with us. That is a general law of 
psychology — of the work of the brain. 

After ripe experience, I maintain that the direct influence of 
the hypnotist eventually diminishes after long continued, in* 
ereasing training. The hypnotized gets to know bis hypnotist 
and his weaknesses well, tiie fascination of the beginning is 
gradually lost, and autosuggestion and the contrary suggestion 
increase. While the suggested portion of the brain activity 
becomes more automatic and more mechanically adapted, the 
remaining parts collect themselves together to form an increas- 
ingly conscious reaction, to form a not suggested second ego.*' 
In this way the belief in general in suggestion and its influences 
will rather tend to become less. For this rt^asnn one retains 
more power if one hypnotizes less frequently, and if the sug- 
gestion is not given mechanically^ and not always in the same 
way. \Xhe experiments on persons hypnotized for the first time 
are therefore the clearest and prove to be the besty^ 

5. The Phenoicbva of Htphosis. — One can say that one 
can produce, influence, and prevent (inhibit, modify, paralyce, 
or stimulate) all the known subjective pbenomena of the human 
mind by means of suggesti<m in hypnosis, and a large proportion 
of the known objective fimctions of the nervous system. The 
pure ganglionic functions and the spinal reflexes, as well as the 
corresponding reflexes of the base of the brain, are either not 
influeneeablo at all by suggestion, or are only very rarely in- 
fluenced, and then but slightly. But more than this, suggestion 
is able to control certain so-<'alled somatic functions, s\ich as 
menstruation, pollutions, sweat secretion, digestion, and even 
the formation of epidermic vesicles, in such a way that the de- 
pendence of these functions on the dynamism of the cerebrum 
is clearly proved. Still, I do not mean to say that these results 
are obtainable with every hypnotized person. However, with 
patience, <me can obtain the greater part of them during deep 
sleep. 

These pbenomena are obtained by simple affirmation or stat- 
ing that they are present. This is best done in connection witli 

the touching of that part of the body in which the sensations 
are subjectively felt, and at the same time explaining the proc- 
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eases of their production with a loud, convincing voice. One 
begiiis by aaking the peraon to be hypnotized to sit in a oom- 
f oitsble, easy chair, then one looks at him, and assnxes him that 
hia eyelids will become as heavy as lead, that they will dose, 

etc — in diort, by suggesting to him the phenomena of going 
to sleep. Every specialist, however, has his own tricks and 
methods, by means of which he finds it easiest to produce hyp- 
not»is. It really does not matter how one sets about it. The 
iollowing examples illustrate this: 

Motor Phenomena, — I say that the arm is stiff, and cannot 
be moved; at the same time I raise the arm. The arm remains 
in • eondition of cataleptic rigidity (snggestive catalepsy). 
The same may be applied to every possible miisde position of 
any part of the body. I say that Ihe arm is paralyzed, and will 
faU like a leaden weight This takes place at once, and the 
hypnotized person cannot move it any more. On the other 
hand, I may declare that both hands are to be turned round 
one another automatically, and that all efforts on the part of 
the hypnotized person to keep them still will only have the 
effect of making them turn the faster. The hands twist round 
one another increasingly fast, and all attempts to check them 
iuL I tell the hypnotised that he oan speak, and can answer 
BUL In the same way he can walk, act, command, have 
eoiiTiiIsions, stammer, and so on. I tell him that he is dnmk^ 
Old staggers ; he walks like a drmiken man at once. 

Sensory Phenomena. — I say, " There is a flea on your right 
ch(*ek; it itches aboiniiiably." The hypnotized person makes 
a grimace at once, and scratches liis right cheek. ** You feel 
that vour legs and arms are comfortably warm." To this he 
SUBSwers that it is so. " Don't you see a savage dog in front of 
you, barking at yout" The hypnotized at once starts back, 
and then chases the snppoeititions dog, which he sees and hears. 
I ptetend to hand him something, and tell him that it is a sweet- 
smeOing bouquet of violets. He sniffs in the imagined perfume 
with delight. I can make the hypnotised drink bitter quinine, 
salt water, raspberry juice, and chocolate within a few seconds 
in successive sips from one and the same glass of water; but 
one does not even require the glass of water. The statement 
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that he has a glass oontaining the named drink in his hand 
suffices. Pain can easily be suggested^ and it is still easier to 
drive away a pain which wss present before by suggestion. 
For example, one usually has no difficulty in curing a headache 

in a few seconds or at most in a few minutes. 

Besides this, ana'sthesia, anosmia, blindness, color-blindness, 
double vision, deafness, loss of the sense of taste, and ageusia, 
can be readily suggested. I have had teeth drawn from my 
patient's mouth during hypnosis, abscesses opened, corns re- 
moved, and have made deep incisions without the least pain 
having been produced. It is sufficient to assure him that the 
region is dead and insensible. Surgical operations and partn* 
rition are posnble with hypnosis, although thu is rarer, and in 
this case it can replace chloroform ansesthesia with advantage, 
and without the dangers of the latter. Drs. von Sehrenok and 
Delboeuf have described labors which have been conducted 
under hypnosis without any pain. If one succeeds in producing 
ansesthesia properly, painless surgical operations, provided that 
they do not last too long, are always possible with hypnosis. 
But the fear of the operation generally disturbs the suggesti- 
bility, especially when the patient witnesses elaborate prQ|Muni> 
tions. The greatest prsctical difficulty is met with here.^ 

Bemheim wisely calls the eztraordinaiy deceptive percep- 
tion of the disappearance of an object present within the area 
of the senses Negative Hallucination. I may tell a hypnotized 
who sleeps with open eyes that I have disappeared, and that he 
no longer sees me, hears me, or feels me. I can let him hear 
and feel me without seeing me by suggesting this, and so on. 

Negative hallucination is a very instructive process. It 
helps to explain the nature of hypnotism, and also the nature 
of hallucinations. We owe our thanks to Bemheim for the 
best studies on this subject At first it is somewhat striking 
how the hypnotized acquires the appearance of a swindler as he 
goes round and avoids that which is supposed to have vanished, 
etc. One can observe here the phenomenon of double conscious- 

^O. Vogt gftve a veiy suggestible patient the suggestion during waking 
that his mvere toothache would oeaae at onoe, that he would go to tfis dmtm 

in the afternoon and have the ofTrnflinR nmlar drawn ; he wotild not fmA Miy- 
thing of this. The waking suggestion was completely realiied. 
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if one studies the p<>j?ition very closely. The supercon- 
sciousness does not see ; the hypoconsciousness sees and avoids.^ 
In oertain cases there is an association between both chains of 
consciousness, as mentioned in the dream recited on p. 79. 
This is also shown in a eaae in which Delbosuf gave the sugges- 
tion to a jonng girl that she was a good-looking yomig man, 
and the girl then acknowledged that she had seen the young man, 
hat that the old gray head had always loomed through. Del- 
boeuf had fallen into the error of generalizing this observation, 
an error against which, I would point out here, one cannot warn 
sufficiently in hypnotic phenomena. There are converse cases, 
either evidenced by heightened individual suggestibility, and 
especially in hysterical persons, or as the result of special train- 
ing (both factors usually act together), in which the correet- 
iag hypoocmtdoosness recedes completely into the background, 
and in which the hypnotized becomes completely deoeiyed. This 
can only be achieved if one succeeds in extending the native 
hallucination completely to all the senses: for example, if one 
Arranges that an object can be neither seen, nor felt, nor heard 
(when it knocks against something, or falls), nor smelled. It is 
always extremely difficult altogether to exclude a certain degree 
of hypooonscious noticing. On the other hand, it is very easy 
to combine amnesia with the phenomena just mentioned, and 
the majority remain firmly convinced afterwards when awake 
that they have felt^ seen, and heard absolutely nothing. 

The study of native hallucination rapidly leads to the 
conelnsion tiiat that which is not suggested is not only supple* 

**'Oiie can obeerve the aotivi^ of the hypoconsdousDees even in the 
inline very frequently if one has experience in hypnotic experiments. An 
Itytieric believes that I am her brother, and refuaes to be convinced to the 
eoDtrary. But, nevertheleae, the fixation of my person produced a chain 
of ideas which I could only have caused in my capacity as doctor. Another 
k}rit«ric always saw a certain person whom she hated in her excitement. She 
vtnt for the niipposed person, but stopped herself short before reaching her. 
fit A never struck at the hallueiiuitsd poKin, althiHig>i dis always attaeksd 
♦wiyone eL-*o " (O. Vogt.) 

Kveiy a.sylvmi doctor recognises thil phenomenon. In acute mental 
tfsctiom tlie disoemnient alters with the illneiM. At first tham is a aoit of 
duH between the healthy and diBcased brain activity. As time goes on these 
J»o aciinties gradually become more reconciled to one another, to the 
detriment of logic. The dinnaimil chain works mon superconsciously and 
the healthy chain more hypoconsciously. Thus a patient iniMtrinine him- 
to be God or a king is quite willing to undertake meuiui duties, and 
<wnllw who bsUavas that he is itarviiig or dying eats with a regal appetite. 
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mented by every hjiinotized person according to its kind, as it 
is with all suggestions (the one hallucinates the chair behind 
the person who is supposed to have vanished, on which he is 
Teally sitting; the second hallucinates a mist, and so on) ; but 
every negative hallucination of si^t is complemented hj a 
positive one, and, conversely, almost every positive hallueina* 
tion is complemented by a negative one. As a matter of fact, 
one cannot see a gap in the field of vision without placing some- 
thing into it, even if it be only a black background ; and, con- 
versely, one cannot hallucinate anything positively without 
covering a portion of the visual field, or at least, as in the case 
of transparent hallucinations, rendering ibis part misty. The 
same takes place also with many deceptions of hearing and 
feeling. When a voice is hallucinated, actual sounds are often 
not beard. If a blackbird's song is changed into a satire (illn- 
sion), the bird's song is no longer leoognuEed as such. If one 
lies in bed and hallucinates that one is lying on a pin-cushion, 
one no longer feels the soft mattress, and so on. 

These facts led me to study the negative hallucinations in 
the insane, and I was astonished to find how frequently this 
phenomenon really occurs. I first reported on this 8ul)ject in. 
1889 in the Verein schweizerischer Irrenaerzte (the Assoeia- 
tion of Swiss Asylum Doctors), and later in the Congress on 
Hypnotism in Paris,^ and gave examples illustrative of this. 
One has scarcely paid any attention to this bitherto, since the 
patients mostly only speak of the positive parts of the pbe- 
nomena, unless one asks tbem especially. 

It is interesting to analyze the process of negative hallucina- 
tion in the light of Semon's ^kfnerae theory. The engram is 
that which I formerly termed djTianiic trace (Ribot).* The 
engrams are not produced in reality by single, completely 
isolated stimuli, but by associated stimuli complexes, and they 
form in this way associated engram complexes. As is known, 
the association takes place either in point of place or in point 
of time. 

Engrams can be associated simultaneously in point of place, 

t<«Oompt« rendu," by B^rillon. p. 122. (Puis: O. Doin, 1880.) 

> A. Ford, "Ifamoiy ud iu Almoniuditaes.'' (ZHzioh: Onll, FQiril and 

Co., 1886.) 
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according to Semon. Simultaneous engrain complexes exist — 
MBf for example, especially those which we receive by means of 
onr flense of sight They can also be associated in sequence, as 
IB particularly the case with the aense of hearing and in onto- 
genia. The chief difference between simultaneous and succes- 
sive engram complexes is that the simultaneous complexes are 
ambiguously linked as equiyalents, ^hile the engrams in 
sequence are linked polarly as uneciuivuknts. In the setpience 
a-b, a acts much more strongly on b than b does on a, thus the 
hai'kward action is weaker. If I ask " woh," instead of 
how/' for example, the person asked does not realize at once 
that woh " is the reverse of how." It often occurs in the 
aeifneiice of engrams that two or more similar engrams are more 
or leaa eqnivalently associated with one that has preceded. In 
sndi a caae Semon speaks of dichotomy, trichotomy, etc ; but 
aa two succeeding engrams cannot be ecphorized simultaneously 
from the one which has preceded, that which Semon calls 
** alternative ecphoria " takes place. This is, that either the 
one or the other of the succeeding associated engrains are eeplio- 
rized. In such an alternation it will depend on the frequent 
repetition of the one branch that this one is more frequently 
ecphorized than the others. Thus, for example^ in the second 
verse of the text of a song^ if this has two versions, as is the 
ease in Goethe's well-known song: 

VValdern horest du keinen 
Uber alien Gipfeln ist Ruh, in alien Hauch. 

Wipfeln spiirest du kaum 
einen Uauch.^ 

Theee forms of alternative ecphorias play a most important 
part in the laws of ontogenia and of inheritance. The more 
frequently repeated, stronger engram branch is usually alone 
ecphorized, while the other or others generally remain com- 
pletely latent. The latter may, however, be ecphorized under 
favorable conditions— e.^., in the following generation. 

y'm eveiy woodland you do not 
«H^b ca ths t i se to ps all fa peaoC MAbiMth. 

evtiy •ummit you squosly 
feel a breath. 
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On regarding the place aaeociation, one meets with aomething 
of the same aorty in so far as the whole of the same space cannot 
posaiblj be filled at the same time by two different senBatioos 
or complexes of sensations in oor conscionsness. For example, 
I cannot see the same surface of one square centimeter red and 
blue at the same time. Either the sensations of blue aud red 
iill two surfaces placed side by side, or the same surface can be 
first seen red and then l)lue, or the reverse. This law, which 
is obviously caused bv the conditions of the outer world — that 
is, by the projection of these conditions in the brain — repeats 
itself in the so-called impressions of memory (in the ecphorized 
engrams), no matter whether these be hallucinated or whether 
they be only imagined internally. 

An intelligent person suffering from xecurrent insanity hsl* 
lucinated that she was in a subterraneous passage and wit ne ss ed 
an execution, while she was lying in a bed in the dormitory. 
She told me later quite clearly, on being questioned by me, that 
while she had this hallucination she no longer saw the whole 
dormitory, including the beds, and did not even hear the noise 
of the patients in the neighboring corridor. 

If we now regard native hallucination in the light of the 
doctrine of the Mneme, we are bound to admit that dichoCo- 
mies occur even in simultaneous engrams. These can be alter- 
nately ecphoricedy especially when the same space is occupied 
by different impressions of the senses. For example, I can 
imagine a pine tree or a fir tree in the same imagined place, but 
not both at the same time and in the same place. 1 can there- 
fore ecphorize the picture of the pine or the picture of the fir. 
The power of suggestion acts on the negative hallucination, so 
that the ecphoria of a formerly suggested sight engram, for 
example, acts more strongly than the stimulation of the light 
which reaches the brain of the person, hallucinating thron|^ his 
eye. Thereby even the original direct stimulation wiH be onl* 
weighed by the alternating ecphoria of an old engram in tbe 
brain. The same applies to the sense of touch. 

But, just as with the alternating ecphorias in sequence, the 
branches of the dichotomies which arc not ecphorized remain 
latent in the brain. Such a latency plays a large part, un* 
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doubtedlj, in all hypnotic and also in all p^ohological phe- 
nomena* 

I am of opinion that it would be worth while to investigate 
the Mneme theory of Semim further in this direction. 

One need scarcely add that hallucinatton is a purely cerebral 

proems, which is just as little influenced by the laws of optics, 
etc., as the area of distribution of a suggested anaesthesia is 
influenced by the area of distribution of the peripheral sensory 
nerves. It is well known that a man whose finger has been 
amputated often hallucinates his removed finger, and that a 
person whose optic nerves are destroyed can have visual hallu- 
einations for many years after the destruction. I have obserred 
n atrikiag ease of this in the Bui]^ioelzli Asylum in Zurich. 
A man had his ^e destroyed by a shot thirty years previously 
(March, 1865) by the North American Indians. The other 
eye was lost soon after from a s\Tnpathetic inflammation. The 
man had the moet marked visual hallucinations, although he 
had been retinally blind for twenty-eight years (since 18G7). 
He had his last hallucination of sight at the end of the year 
1893. In all other respects he was quite nornudi and gave 
very dear descriptions of his visions. The autopsy undertaken 
Inter revealed eomplete atrophy of both optio nerves. 

SeftexeB.—l my, **Y(m are yawning." The hypnotised 
jawna. Yon fed an irritation in your nose^ and must sneese 
three times in succession.'^ The hypnotised immediately 
sneeses three times in the most natural way. Vomiting, hic- 
cough, etc., can be produced in the same manner. One is deal- 
ing with the so-called psychical reflexes here, which are pro- 
duced by perceptions. 

The most eztraordinaiy phenomena of suggestion are found 
in the vaso-motor, secretory, and exudative actions. One can 
pfodnee menstruation in women by simple prophesying during 
l^ypnosisi or can cause it to stop. One can regulate its inten- 
•ilj and duration. I have even been able to obtain with 
certainty punctuality to the minute, both as regard the com- 
mencement and the termination in some subjects. Bhishing and 
becoming pale can be achieved. In the saiiu' way, reddening of 
certain parts of the body or areas of the skin, bleeding of the 
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noee, and even the bleeding habit, can he produced. Howerer, 
these are very rare results. The pulse can be quiekened or 
slowed oecasionally. 

I have been able to rogolate the menstruation in several cases 
for jears in such a way that the period always appeared at the 
same date of the month — e.g., the first — ^no matter whether the 
month had thirty-one, thirty, or twenty-eight days. These 
cases will be given later. The matter is of importance for the 
theory of the relation of menstruation to ovulation. One 
gynecologist told me that he regarded such menses obtained 
by suggestion as uterine hsemorrhages, and not as menstruation. 
Could such an opinion hold good if the menstruation remains 
regulated for years, and the woman has normal pr^gnaneiea 
and labors in the meantime! The usual theories on the relatiim 
between ovulation and menstmatioii are still Teiy inseooie. 
Animals ovulate without menstruating, and the same takes 
place in some women. In my opinion there are two possibili- 
ties: 

(1) Either menstruation has nothing:; whatever to do with 
ovulation, and only serves to form the decidua more or less 
periodically, and in this way to freshen up the uterine muooea, 
so that the ovum can attach itself well. For this purpose^ how- 
ever, a bleeding would not be absolutely necessary; a tne 
fluxion or hypenemia would appear to suffice. There is much 
which speaks in favor of this yiew. 

(2) Or that both processes are so intimately connected with 
one another that the ripening of the ovum does not necessitate 
the immediate casting out of it, but that the ripened ovum can 
wait in the Graafian follicle, and that the same jx riodical nerve 
process of the fluxion or menstruation pro<hie("^ at the same 
time the casting out of the ripe ova from the Graafian folliclea 
and the fluxion or uterine bleeding, by the osmotic prooese ill 
the follicles being favored by the hypersemia. 

The way in which menstruation depends on suggestion admits 
of both these explanations in my opinion, but does not tally 
with the view that menstruation is produced purely as second- 
ary to ovulation. 

I refer those who still are skeptical about the influence of 
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•uggBBtioii lo DeliuB's work.^ Belius reoords sixty cases of 
menstrual disturbanoes which were nearly all cured by sugges- 
tion, or very materially improved. 

It is easy to produce the secretion of sweat by suggestion^ 

or to inhibit it. The influence on the movements of the bowels 
is of prreater inij)ortance. One can produce diarrha^a or con- 
stipation verv often, or, what is of greater value, stop it. I 
have completely cured obstinate cases of constipation which 
have lasted for years by a few suggestions {vide infra). The 
same applies to diarrhcsa, as long as it does not depend on in- 
^ammatoiy conditions or on fermentation. The stimulation of 
the appetite, of the digestion, and the removal of idiosyncrasies 
l>y suggestion behave similarly. The secretion of the gastric 
glands is regulated or influenced without doubt bv means of 
the suggested ])erception. In the influencing of menstruation 
a va.sf>-m<»tur paralysis simply or a vasomotor spasm is produced 
by the perception. Thus it can be demonstrated ad oculos how 
completely independent the menstruation can be from ovulation. 
The same process takes place by the induction or inhibition of 
ereetioiis by suggestion, and in this way pollutions can be in- 
iinenoed. Urticarial wheals can be produced in certain very 
anggeetible persons by simply touching the skin. One can pro- 
dnce their name in graphic wheals on their skin with a pencil 
(dermographism). I regard this phenomenon of pathological 
reflex irritability as not only related to urticaria, hut also to 
hysterical suggestibility. Von Schrenck and others have con- 
troverted in the other direction, and have exj>laiued the matter 
simply as a pathological, urticaria-like phenomenon. But a 
suggestibility which is pathologically increased in one special 
direction is nevertheless pathological, as are all the pathological 
inereasingB or diminishings of the normal life phenomena. One 
should not set np antitheses where none are present Von 
Shrenck doubts the authenticity of the suggestive vesication. 
Alpainst this, Wetteratrand* produced two gangrenous vesicles 
by means of suggestion in somnambulism. One of these, situ- 

> DrihjB, "The Influence of Cerebral Processes on Meni^tniation, and the 
TmUmcni of Duturijunces of Menstniation by Hypnotic Suggestion." {Wie- 
mer KHnitche HuruUchau, Nofl. 11 and 12, 1905.) 

* Wettantimnd, " Uypootim/' p. 31. (Vumna and Leipcig, 1891.) 
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ated in the middle of the hand, was produced on October 7, 
1890, and the other, on the thumb side of the hand, was pro- 
duced on October 14, and be jdiotographed them on October 15. 
Both yeBidea appeared eight hours after the niggeetion was 
given. The patient, a nineteen-yeara-old epileptic, was oom- 
trolled and carefully watched, and no attacks took place from 
July 15, 1889, until the day Wetterstrand sent in his article 
on December 14, 1800. The very excellent original photograph 
"which Wetterstrand sent me is in my possession. I have seen 
one other case like this in the practice of Dr. Marcel Briand 
in Paris. The patient was an hysterical female, and the blisters 
were produced beneath a newspaper bj suggestion. While these 
cases are ybtj rare, it is Yetj easj to produce bleeding from 
the mucous membrane by snggsstion. 

The following cases seem to me to be interesting^ and to be 
very nearly related to, or identical with, suggestion: A nervoos^ 
sensitive parson was slandered by a woman, who perjured her- 
self in a court of law. Shortly after this the parson's hair in 
the neighborhood of both temples turned white. Later, how- 
ever, his hair regained its black or brown color — i.e., the white 
hairs gradually fell out, and were replaced by brown hairs. I 
myself have treated a woman, aged forty-eight years, whose 
mind was severely affected. Her hair had rapidly turned white 
one and a half years previously, in coosequenoe of deeply affect* 
ing experiences and great exhaustion. While she was in die 
asylum under my care she improved bodily, and she got a 
copious growth of dark brown hair. It looked as if every bunch 
of hair was brown at the roots and white at the tips ; but, on 
looking more closely, one found that the brown hairs were only 
shorter, and thus covered the roots of the long white hairs. 
The latter were much longer and also much sparser, as they 
had fallen out considerably six months after they had turned 
white. I published this case in the ZeiUchrift fur H^pnolU- 
mils in 1897. 

Peelings, Impuhes, and Ditiurbanees of Mood. — ^It is ea^j 

to sui^^est or inhibit appetite, thirst, and sexual impulse by 

affirmation. One can increase the action of the suggestion by 
palpating the stomach, or by causing suggested foodstuffs to be 
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eaten, etc Fear, happinesa, hatred, anger, jealousj, love for 
aome one or eomething, etc., are easily produced by suggestion — 
at all events, for the time being; to theee one can add laughing 
and crying. Onanism and bed-wetting have often been cured 
in this way. 

Thinking prooessesy memory, oonflciousnees, and will, can 
also be influenced. I gay: "You will forget all that I have 
told you while you are asleep, and only remember that you 
have had a kitten on your lap and liave stroked it." After tlir* 
hv'pnotized person has awakened, he forgets everything save 
the kitten episode. Prank said to a young lady who spoke 
Freneh well: "You cannot speak French any longer until I 
again suggest it to you." And this poor lady was incapable of 
using the French language until this suggestion was taken away 
from her. She mig^t have been rendered dumb, and all her 
psychical - qualities could have been taken from her instantly 
and at will, by the means of simple suggestion. Since this I 
have froquently succeeded with similar experiments. I caused 
the long since deceased relatives of a somnambidist to appear 
to her posthypnotically, and she conversed with them for a long 
time. I allowed others to walk on the sea or on a river, like St. 
Peter. I transformed others into hungry wolves or lions, and 
they harked at me and wanted to attack and bite me. On one 
oeeasion blood was even drawn by a bite. I wish to call Pro- 
fessor DelboBufs attention to this. I transformed a man into 
a girl, and he remembered menstruating; and, conversely, I 
changed a girl into an officer. "When the suggestion of child- 
hfKKl is made to good somnamhulists, the speech and writing 
are correspondingly altered. Such occurrences leave a dec]> 
impression of numd behind, imless one suggesta amnesia for the 
wiiole episode afterwards. 

I can suggest to a hypnotized any thought I please, or any 
idea. I can force any conviction on him — e.g., that he does 
not care any more for wine, that he should belong to this or that 
society, or that he likes things which he used not to care for. I 
have achieved deep pangs of conscience, remorse, public (spon* 
laneous) confession to the president of the temperance society, 
and renewal of the oath of abstinence, without speaking a word 
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to her while she was awake, in an alooholio woman who Iiad 
broken her yow to observe abetinence^ by suggesdon. The 
result was meet striking, and took efiiBCt immediately on the 
hypnosis. No signs of this had been noticeable before. 

The influence on resolutions of will is particularly important. 
Besolutions of will of the hypnotized person can not infre- 
quently be influenced at pleasure. It has often been said that 
this person becomes devoid of will, or weak-willed. That is a 
mistake, which is partly due to the false supposition of an 
essentially free human wilL One can rather strengthen a weak 
will by means of hypnosis. 

Still, it is much easier to influence a definite localised phe- 
nomenon — e.g., the craving for alcohol, a definite passion, etc 
— than to influence general characteristics or changes of mood. 
The latter are in themselves extremely difficult to govern, and 
I doubt whether marked inherited constitutional characteristics 
or predispositions can be influenced materially. Under no cir- 
cumstances could this influence be lasting, while acquired habits 
can, umloubtedly, be removed. One can influence momentarily 
the direction of the will, can provoke resolutions and quash 
others, but one cannot permanently alter the conformation of 
the will, taken as a general qualify of the character of an indi* 
vidual, by suggestion. 

6. RsBIBTAirCK OF THB HtPKOTIZED PSBSOir; AUTOSUGOKS- 

Tioir. — have induced all the phenomena deteiled and many 

others, as Liebeault, Bemheim, and others have done, in my 

hypnotized. 

However, as Bernhoim has rightly emphasized, one uocmI 
not allow one's self to be blinded by the impression of these 
facts, which appear to be almost terrifying and phantastic 
One should, further, not overlook the other side of the phe- 
nomenon — that is, the resistance of the brain activity of the 
hypnotised person against the interference of a strange per* 
son. Blind automatic obedience of the hypnotind is never 
complete ; suggestion always has its limits, which are sometimes 
wider and sometimes narrower, and may vary considerably in 
the same individual. 

The hypnotized person protects himself in two ways: oon- 
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sciooaly by means of his reaacmiiig logic, and uncohsciouSly by 
antoanggeetiim. I lift the ann of a hypnotized and Ayjifft^t - 
it ia stiff. He strug^es to bring it down, straining ingoroi]Bly> • ' 
and ultimately snooeeds. Still, the feeling of the ezertion whidi 
he had been put to brings him all the more surely into my hands, 
since it shows him ray superior power. A little trick suffices 
to force him, 1 say for the second time, " I lift your arm into 
The air with force, with magnetism." Tliis is enough to pre- 
vent it from fulling again. I hold my hand near his, without 
touching it, and compel him to lift it above his head by means 
of the power of his suggestibility. 

However, the resistance was present. If this is not rapidly 
eonqnered, the hypnotized believes in his power of resistance, 
and can oppose a number of suggestions. Some people can lose 
their suggestibility entirely by eneigetic considerations of 
reason and exertion of will. This takes place more often in 
response to the talking over of other people, and still more 
often if the hypnotized loses his respect, trust, or affection for 
lite iiyj)notist, from some cause or other. Disturbances of mood 
and fear play a great part in this; they can partly or wholly 
destroy the suggestibility, either temporarily or even perma- 
nently. As a rule, the hypnotist retains what he has already 
gained. If he has failed repeatedly by his want of skill in a 
number of suggestions, it will be extremely difficult for him to 
gain the upper hand later. The autosuggestion that this or that 
cannot be produced in him, or that this hypnotist cannot do it, 
takes more and more hold of the hypnotized. For example, I 
toiirli a livjmotized j)erson's hand, and say that I make it insen- 
sible and (lead. However, he still feels, and does not believe rae; 
and when I ask him, " Have you felt anything ^ " he answers, 
" Yes." It is very difficult to produce aniesthesia gradually in 
inch cases. This depends partly on the sleep being not deep 
fn^^, but not always. I have produced ansBsthesia by simple 
hypotazis. For example^ I do not touch the fingers which I 
failed to render anssthetic, but cause the hypnotized to believe 
that I do, and that he does not feel anything. Then I am able 
in the next hypnosis to procure a partial antesthesia gradually, 
by very light touching. It is just the same with anmesia. If 
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one do^ luft sueoeed in producing amnesia in two or three ait- 
'.fiflj^-ll will become extremely difficult However, one may 
: SQOoeed at timee, with the aid of certain tricks. For ezamplcy 

one gives the hypnotized a drink of water, and tells him that it 

is a sleeping-draught, which will make him amnesic, and the 
like. In short, as Bernheim has said, the hypnotized is not a 
perfect aiit(»inaton. Tie frequently disputes the suggestion, 
especially at the beginning, and at times refuses it. I might 
almost say that the chief secret lies in investing the 8iiggeBti<Hi 
with the subjective character of a dream, of what has been ex- 
periencedy peroeiyed, or acted before it baa been conceived fay 
the hypnodied person. If it is first conceived as a simple per- 
ception, the suggestion only succeeds with difficulty, if at alL 
Imitation is of great value, and the same may especially be said 
of the impression which the hypnotist produces on the hypno- 
tized by showing him the results of a case. Those experiments 
which succeed most easily in the demonstrated case, as a rule, 
will succeed most easily with the person who watches the demon- 
stration. 

The hypnotized can resist each suggestion with a little exer- 
tion during the lighter degieea of hypnotic inflnimce which 
Li^beault and Bemheim call somnolence. He beoomea aome- 
what more suggestible if he remains quite passive. 

It is a fundamental error to believe that the hypnotised ia 
under the complete dependence of the hypnotist. This depend- 
ence is a yery relative one, and is encumbered by all sorts of 
conditions. It may be destroyed by mistrust, ill-humor, want 
of r^pect, etc., at one stroke. Idiotic deceptions, absurdities, 
and things which ure distasteful to the character, inclinations, 
or convictions of the hypnotised, can only be suggested as sorts 
of dreams in hypnosis, or can only be suggested posthypnoti- 
cally for a short time. They will then be refused later by the 
recollected and reconcentrated or again well-associated waldag 
activity of ihe brain of the person who has been hypnotised. 
If one plays too much with such things, one riaka losing the 
whole of one's influence. Suggestion means a sort of tourna- 
ment between the dynamisms of two brains: the one gains the 
mastery over the other up to a certain point, but only under 
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the condition that it deals skillfully and delicately with the 
other, that it stimolates and usee its inelinations akiUfullyy and 
aho^ all things, that it does not make its dealings go againat 
the gndn. 

Trust and belief on the part of the Viypnotized are funda- 
mental conditions for success. One can see clearly here how so- 
called freewill is a slave to the affections of mood — i.e., how 
the direction of will is guided by feelings more than by any- 
thing else. One influences the will in a positive sense by sym- 
pathy, and in. the reverse sense by antipathy. Those resolu* 
tuna vhich axe goremed by reason alone take place, as a mle, 
onlj when sentimentality is present in minimal traces or is 
aheent altogether. 

Typical autoenggestioDa are the products of one's own brain, 
and abound freely in all healthy persona. For example, an 
otherwise healthy person is sleepless, bnt eats welL I hypno- 
tize her, and induce the sleep. In exchange for this the appe- 
tite disappears. The loss of appetite depends on autosugges- 
tion. This example suffices to illustrate the whole series of 
phenomena. For instance, if we can only go to sleep in a cer- 
tain accustomed position every night after we have gone to bed^ 
thb is dne to autoenggestion. 

An educated and very intelligent lady, Miss X, once saw 
aae hypnotiaini^ and was veiy mnoh interested in it The 
power of her imagination, aa well as her comprehension of 
hypnosis, is well illustrated by the following: She awoke 
during the night at a later date with severe toothache. She 
then attempted to suggest the pain away herself by imitating 
my voice, the monotonous tone, and the contents of my sugges- 
tions, aloud. She succeeded perfectly in driving the toothache 
away, and in gping to sleep. Next moming, when she 
awakened, the pain was still absent. 

The same lady told me that her friends possessed a remedy 
among themselves to procrastinate menstruation at will should 
this threaten to appear on the evening before a dance. They 
simply twisted a ^n red thread around the little finger of the 
left hand rather tjghtly. This did not act equally well in all 
cases, but it acted with absolute certainty in some of them, who 
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menstruated very r^gularlyy and could delay the menseB for any 
time up to three days. This lady is absolutely truatworthyy 
and the case is a striking example of uneonseions suggestion. 
This beeame dear to her after she had seen me operate. 

The mechanism of autosuggestion is perhaps best illustrated 
by the fact that tlic iiiHueiicinj]: of the hvpuutist can never be 
perfectly in correspondence with the reaction which he pro- 
duces in the hypnotized. Our speech is well known t<» he <>nly a 
symbol of ideas. For example, if one speaks before a meeting, 
every one of the audience understands according to the kind of 
his ideas. This means that the perceptions^ the reactions of 
moody impulses of will, etc, which are awakened by the speech 
in every brain are the results of the words listened to on the 
one hand, and of the individual brain activity (brain mechan- 
ism) of each of the listeners on the other. Each one adapts 
the contents of the speech to his inherited and individually 
acquired umcme, or associates it with the same, according to 
his particular peculiarities. There are many agreements which 
ensue from the unity of the first components, but also many 
disagreements which are derived from the inequality of the parts 
of the second group of components. One person laughs where 
another cries; one assents where the other protests energetic- 
ally. There are large numbers of partial agreements, and inter- 
pretations between agreement and disagreement, according to 
the kind and degree of education, the temperament, the inclina- 
tions, and the experience of each listener, and above all to the 
way in which he has been influenced in the past These vari- 
ations of the reactions are only illuminated by the super- 
consciousness in part ; many, and perhaps the greater mnnber, 
are of intuitive nature — i.e., they are caused by brain reactions 
which are not superconceived by us. From these faefs it 1h^- 
comes clear that the action of suggestion always muat contain 
elements which were not included in the suggestion of the 
hypnotist, and must always lack some things which the hypno- 
tist had intended. In other words, every suggestion is com- 
plemented and modified by autosuggestion on the part of tlie 
hypnotized. But, besides this, the unavoidable incompleteness 
of every suggestion necessarily requires autoeuggestive comple- 
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mentatioiL When I suggest the yision of a cat, one person 
sees it u a tabby, and another as a white cat; one person sees 
a small oat, anodier sees a large cfoe, etc When I sugg^ 
a sarrow-minded person to a Socialist, he sees him with all 
sorts of dreadful qualities^ while, on the other hand, a hypno- 
tized narrow-minded person associates the same kind of thing 
with a suggested SotMalist, and the like. One can see from 
this that a psychological ohservation of the hypnotized person 
i«* very necessary, and that suggestions must be quite ditferent 
if one, for example, wishes to produce the approximately same 
xeenlt in a peasant, an educated lady, and a scientist. 

One can possess autosuggestions, especially in the direction 
of idiosyncrasies, and yet be absolutely incapable of guarding 
one's sdf consciously against them. For example, one may 
innt«nc6 the dislihe for certain foods, or the occurrence of diar- 
rfacea after taking certain substances (milk, coffee,^ etc.). Con- 
versely, the suggestion of another person is generally capable 
of counteracting these special central associations. 

"Autosuggestion is the ortliuary unconccived production of 
effects on the central nervous system, which are identical with 
or extremely similar to the effects of other persons' suggestions. 
This applies equally whether it is caused by perceptions, or by 
CMioeptiona, or by feelings, which do not, however, arise from 
the intentional influence of another person." I do not know 
how to give a better definition for this, and must emphasize 
that the idea of autosuggestion actually only deserves a sepa- 
rate existence if taken as the antithesis of suggestion, and 
otherwise is merged with the idea of the so-called psychical 
reffexes, automatisms of the brain, and hypoconceived dyna- 

• In my younger days I used to suffer from diarrhoea on drinkin^j ca/d au 
iotl, but not black coffee. This lasted for many years, but the action ceased 
liter on. In 1879-1881, when I took black coffee most evenings, I began to 
ha%-c diarrhopa aftor drinking it. 1 ascribed it to the coffee, and since then 
ii Kas l)ecc»n»e quite impossible for me to take black coffee without getting 
dferrfaoea at once, notwithstanding that ance 1888 I have been absolutely 
er»nvinc<Hl that it only dcpr-nds on nutomipjrcstion. The most ahsvml. and 
at t^»e hanie tinte mo.Ht a)nvincing. part of tlm ia that in 1889, when 1 wuii iu 
Tb&is, I was able to enjoy the Amoic coffee without getting diarrhoea. How- 
•W, It mupt l>e mentioned that it was prepared in quite another way. At 
the ptaent time only coffee which is {)repared in the Lun)i>f-an fashion ciiu^es 
diavflMaa, but tlw actkll ie now weaker than it was formerly. The contra- 
dirtiooe of tlMMe aetioiis are in tbemeelvee the beet proof of their auoseetive 
origin. 
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ndsms of the brain. The fact that perij^eral nenre activities 
are often brought about bj this does not alter the fundamental 
principle that their production ie derived from an activi^ of 
the oerebmm (perception and the like). 

Oscar Vogt's regular investigations of the subjective symp- 
toms in Lis hypnotized subjects during hypnosis have demon- 
strated most clearly to hiiu that the subjective' — i.e., autosug- 
gestive — reception, supplementation, and realization of the 
auggestions, and also those autosuggestions which are aaaociated 
with the enggestiona, but which lack all close logical connection 
with the same^ are mostly of an unoonceived or insufficiently 
conceived natureu This means their perception is void of a 
definite aim. He goes on to say that they thus lack the essen- 
tial causes of suggestions. The same applies to hysterical auto- 
suggestions. 

Suppose that Vogt's suggestion that a person does not see 
him leads to the autosuggestion of blindness, the investigation 
of the somnambulistic condition in this case shows very clearly 
that the conception of being blind was first called into life by 
self -observation — i,e„ by the becoming conscious of the unoon- 
ceived autosuggestion. 

7. PosTHYPNOTio Phsxtomena. — ^Tho posthypnotic influ- 
ences of suggestion belong to the most important phenomena 
of hypnotism. Eveiything which is produced in hypnosis itself 
can very frequently be called forth also in the waking condition 
by giving the suggestion to the hypnotized person during hyp- 
nosis that it will take place after he has awakened. Not every 
h%7)notized person is post hypnotically suggestible. However, 
with a little practice and perseverance, one can achieve post- 
hypnotic eifects in nearly all sleepers, and even in many cases 
of simple hypotazis without amnesia. 

Examples. — say to a hypnotized : " When you awaken, you 
will get the idea of placing that chair on the table, and will 
then tap me on the left shoulder with your ty^t hand.'* After 
having told him other things, I say: ** Count up to six, and yon 
will awaken.'' He counts, and when he reaches six he opens 
his eyes. For a moment he looks sleepily in front of him, then 
regards the chair and fixes it with his eyes. There is frequently 
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a struggle between reason and the powerful impulse of the 
euggostion. According to whether the suggestion is unnatural 
or natural, on the one hand, and to the suggestibility of the 
subject on the other, the victory is gained either by the fonaer 
(reason) or by the latter (the suggestion). But I have repeat- 
edly observed, just as other ezperimenters have also done, that 
the attempt to resist the impulse of the suggestion may have bad 
efFeeta when there is nuu^ked suggestibility. The hypnotized 
becomes anxious and excited, and is tortured by the thought 
that *'he must do this thing/' In two cases the hypnotized 
was ready even to undertake a walk of three miles. On one 
ixvasion it was to tap mc on the shoulder, and on another it 
was to hand Miss Y. a towel. This impulse may last for hours 
or days. At other times it is weak, and may even be only a 
thought, like the remembrance of a dream, which does not impel 
one to action, and thus the suggestion is not carried out. The 
hypnotized person only looks at the object, or may not even do 
that. Still, one can produce the impulse, and eventually have 
it carried out, if one repeats the suggestion in such cases during 
hypnosis energetically. Our hypnotized has r^rded the chair 
steadily ; suddenly he gets up, takes the chair, and places it on 
the table. I say: " Why do you do that ? " His answer may 
vary according to his temperament, education, and character, 
and the quality of the hypnosis. One person may say: " I 
believe that you have told me to do it during my sleep." The 
second may say : I believe that I dreamed something about 
it." The third acknowledges in astonishment : " I was simply 
forced to do it; I don't know why." A fourth says: I got 
the idea that I ou|^t to do it'' Another may give a reasoning 
motive that he found the chair in his way, and that it annoyed 
him. In the same way, if the latter has been told in the sug- 
gestion that he would fetch a towel and dry his face, he would 
nay that he was sweating profusely. Lastly, the sixth has lost 
all remembrance of it as soon as lie has carried it out. He be- 
lieves that he had just awakened. It is especially in the last- 
named case that the action acquires the appearance of somnain- 
bttiiam. His gaze is more or less fixed, and his movements have 
A oertain automatic character, which, however, is lost after he 
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has carried out the action. If one does not make the experi- 
ment ridiculous, and if it is carried out for the first time with 
the subject; if h(^ does not know anything about hypnotism^ 
and was rendered fully amnesic during the period of the hypno- 
siBy he mil not guess that the hypnotist was the sinner, the 
instigator of his actions. At least, this is so aooording to my 
belief and my experience. Some people, however, suspect the 
hypnotist, either because of the dreamlike remembrance of the 
suggestion during the hypnosis, or because the same experiment 
has been carried out with the same subject before; or because 
they have seen it carried out in others, or have heard or read 
about such an experiment; or because the whole thing was t(K> 
idiotic, too nonsensical or unnatural, for them to have origi- 
nated it spontaneously. 

I have said to another hypnotized person: " When you awake 
yon will see me entirely dressed in scarlet, and with two honis 
of a chamois buck on my head. Apart from this, my wife^ who 
is sitting next to me, will have disappeared, and the door of the 
room, too, will be gone, and will be re])laced completely by wall- 
paper and paneling, so that you will be compelled to leave the 
room by the other door." I then speak of other things, and 
tell the hypnotized jxrson by suggestion to yawn three times 
and to awaken. lie opens his eyes, rubs them several times, 
as if he is trying to remove a haziness, looks at me, begins to 
laugh, and rubs his eyes again. ''Why are you laughing!'' 
*' You are quite red, and have two chamois horns on your 
head,'' and so on. " Your wife has gone." Where was she 
Bitting?" '<0n that chair.'' ''Do you see the chair!" 
" Yes.'' I ask him to feel the chair. He does this unwillin^y, 
feels all around my wife, and believes that he is touching either 
the chair or an invisible resistance, according to the way in 
which he has complemented the 8Uj2:gestion by autosuggestion. 
He then wants to go, but cannot. He only sees wallpaper and 
panels, and states this while he is touching the d(H>r. If 1 
should now open the door, the hallucination may either disa}v 
pear or continue, in which latter case he sees the space filled 
with wallpaper and panels, but does not see the open door. 
Such posthypnotic hallucinations can last for a few seoonds 
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or hours, or in rare cases even for days, according to the sug- 
gestion and to the subject As a rule, they only last a few 
miniites. I have attempted to have drawings made on white 
psper of that which I have suggested to the hypnotised. The 
drmwings mostly tuned out badly. The people stated that 
tkej oould not see the outlines distinctly. However, some were 
not so had. A very reliable and educated lady, who is related 
to me, drew the outlines of her suggested photograph quite well. 
However, she c(»uld draw very well, and the whole subject 
depend?* largely on this. People who cannot draw obviously 
hallucinate incorrwtlv, as thev have never learned to conceive 
mnd also to ix^rceive quite correctly. Bemheim tells of a lady 
who could not say whether a sutrgcjited rose was real or sug* 
gested. I have often made the following experiment: I have 
atid to Miss Z., during hypnosis that she would find two violets 
on her lap, both of whidi should he natural and pretty, when 
she awakened ; she would give me the prettier one of the twa 
At the same time, however, I laid one real violet on her lap. 
On awakening, she saw two violets; the one was paler and 
pH'ttier, she told mr, and gave me the corner of her white 
handkerchief, while she kept the real violet for herself. I 
asked her if she thought that both violets were real, or if one of 
my evanescent presents, of which she had previous experience, 
were among them. She said that the paler violet was not real, 
M it looked so flattened on her handkerchief. I repeated the 
csqieriment, with the suggestion of three real, equal-colored, not 
iUttened violets, which were to be possessed of stalk and leaves, 
and which should be palpable and sweet-smelling. This time 
I only gave her one real violet She was completely deceived, 
and couhl not tell nie whether one of the three, or two, or even 
all three, were real or suggested. She thought that all three 
were real this time. At the same time, she held up one hand 
with nothing in it, and the other hand with the real violet in it. 
One can thus see that if one suggests the deception for all the 
aspsce it will be more complete. T have given another hypno* 
tiaed a real knife, and told her that there were three* She 
was fully awake at the time, and could not distinguish ihe 
ftt p p oeed three knives from one another, either when she cut 
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with them, or when she felt them or knocked them against the 

window, etc. She cut a piece of paper stretched out for her 
quite seriously, with nothing in her hand, and stated that she 
saw the eut, which did not exist, which she had made with 
the suggested knife. On asking her to pull the two parts of the 
paper (imagined only as two) asunder, she believed that the 
resistance which she felt was caused by my hypnotic influence. 
Later, when other people laughed at her, ahe got qmte angry, 
and maintained that there were three knivea, only I had accreted 
two of them later on. She had seen all three, had felt them, and 
heard them, and would not be convinced about the whole inci- 
dent. On suggesting to the same person the disappearance of 
a real knife, she did not feel it when it lay in her hand, did not 
hear it drop, and did not feel anything when I pricked her 
with it, etc. 

Feelings, thoughts, resolutions, etc., can be just as well sug- 
gested posth^^notically as hypnotically. The results obtained 
with the alcoholic woman mentioned in a preceding page and 
with the menstruation of women were posthypnotic On two 
occasions only I was able to produce or to control the menstru- 
ation at once during the hypnosis itself. 

8. Amnesia, oe Loss of Memobt. — It is necessary in this 
place to warn once more most emphatically against the limt^ 
honored confusing of this conception with that of unconscious- 
ness. That we do not have anv recollection of a certain e{X)ch 
of our lives or certain things which we have experienced does 
not prove in the least that we were unconscious of them at the 
time. This holds good even if the amnesia dates back as far 
as the occurrence. But, still, we have^ as a rule, no other proof 
that a person was unconscious than his amnesia can give. One 
almost admits, thus, that it is impossible to prove absolute 
unconsciousness. One can only speak of a veiling of the con- 
sciousness, which is based on chaotic disso(»iation. As a riil<\ 
a person during the period a deep veiling of the tV)ns<'ioii>- 
ness is amnesic, hut not always. And, conversely, one can 
render some people at will amnesic of perfectly clear conceived 
experiences and periods of life hy means of sugt^stion. 
Amnesia of a certain period of time does not neceaaarily in* 
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elude irresponsibilitj during this period, although it is the 
ruk^ apftrt from suggastioiL 

Our coodusioii as to the unoonseiousuess even in cases of 
deep sleep and of coma, in which, for example, a patient suffer* 
tnf from some brain disturbance does not show any reaction 
Wi ll when the cornea is touched, is only an indirect one. We 
usually attempt to verify our conclusion by making out that 
alune^^ia existed. There is no such thing as a direct inspection 
into the consciousness of other people. 

When one succeeds in producing anmesia for the time of the 
hypnosis in a person by suggestion, one has gained a consider- 
abte power, for one can thus interrupt, inhibit, or reestablish 
his superoonscious linkings at will, and can produce contrast 
actions, which are of the greatest value for the results of later 
suggestions. One can especially cause him to forget everything 
which could offer him opportunity to ponder over and to destroy 
the action of the suggestion, and cause him only to remeuiber 
thoge thinp^ which assist the action of the suggestion. It is 
true that at times amnesia is lost, and the remembrance returns 
iq[»ontaneously. But this occurs only in incomplete cases. By 
means of suggestion, one is able, not only to limit the amnesia 
to the single perceptions and conceptions, but one can extend 
it and allow it to embrace past and future time. However, 
the suggestibility, which is increased by anmesia, has this disad- 
vantage — ^that very highly suggestible persons, as we have seen, 
are very easily subjected to any influence, so that the quickly 
achieved therapeutic results are very rapidly destroyed by dele- 
terious contrary influences, and thus recurrences are produced. 

Amnesia, therefore, plays a very important part in hypnosis. 
I will illustrate its importance by a single example : I attempted 
to produce anaesthesia by suggestion in an attendant who had 
toothache. I only partly succeeded. The extraction of the 
tooth was nevertheless carried out He awakened, cried out, 
seised the hand of the medical o£Scer, and hindered him. I 
quietly went on suggesting, after the tooth was taken out, that 
he would sleep well, had not felt anything at all, would forget 
all when he awoke, and that he liad not had any pain. He 
actually went quietly to sleep, and was completely amnesic 
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when he awoke. He imagmed, therefore, that he had not felt 
anything^ and was very grateful and glad about the painleaa 
extraction. Later on I made inquiries of him thxou^ third 
persons, toward whom he would have had absolutely no reason 
whatsoever to conceal the truth. He told everybody that he 
had not felt anything, and for thirteen years after he had left 
the aFyliira, and had an engagement in the town of Ziiricli, he 
adhered to this statement. In contradistinction to this case, I 
have allowed teeth to be drawn from persons who were quite 
awake, and who had been rendered perfectly aniBBthetic by 
suggestion. These persons, who w^ere otherwise cowards as far 
as pain was concemed, laughed during the extraction, and did 
not feel anything. It was only the becoming oonscions of the 
impression of the memory of the pain which was limited or 
inhibited in the first case, while in the second case it was the 
becoming conscious of the peripheral stimulation itself during 
the inoitK'nt when it took place. 

A peculiar case takes up a position l>etween these two cas» ^: 
A very capable nurse was very frightened of a tooth extraction, 
although she was fairly suggestible. Nevertheless, 1 hypno- 
tized her. But she resisted the application of the forceps during 
the hypnosis. I was able to render the tooth anissthetici ia 
spite of the fact that she protected herself with both hands. 
She awoke with a slight cry when the tooth came out She 
declared at once and spontaneously in astonishment that she 
had felt nothing else than the tooth lying loose in her mouth. 
She had not had the least pain, and not even a trace of tender- 
ness after the extraction. But she still remembered experienc- 
ing much fear. In this case the anaesthesia had succeeded^ 
but I had not been able to remove the fear. 

The following experiments, which I have carried out several 
times with two different persons, appear to me to be of special 
importance. One of them possesses an extremely noble chane- 
ter from an ethical point of view, and has a hi^ ideal of 
veracity. In this way the least degree of exaggerating in order 
to please me is excluded with absolute certainty. I suggested 
ansesthesia for various parts of the body when she was fully 
awake. Then I asked her to close her eyes, and took suHicient 
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eare that she oould not see the field of mj operatloiL hy peeping 
from nnder her lids. I pricked the hypnotized person in ihree 
or more definite places. She assured me that she felt nothing, 
and did not know what I was doing. I then made her go to 
sleep, and suggested a current to her that would bring back 
the feeling in such a way that she would know exactly after 
she had awakened what I had been doing with her. When she 
awakened I asked her what X had done to her. At first she 
had difficulty in rememberings and then she fomid the places 
where I had pricked her approzimatelj. Howeyer, on repeat- 
ing the experiment caref idlj, altering the nnmber of pricks 
and the aitnations, I ancoeeded better. She found the places 
eiactlj, and knew definitely that I had pricked her. It mi^t 
be arjnied that the rough irritation of the sensory nerves, which 
had la>ted somewhat longer, still persisted, and was perceived 
afterwards by the reassix'iated conscious brain activity. In 
onier that I might meet this argument, I repeated the same 
experiment, onlj using the sense of hearing instead, and made 
the wide-awake somnambulist perfectly deaf to certain sounds. 
Later on I caused the unconceiyed acoustic impression which 
had been deposited in the brain to be conoeiyed bj means of 
suggestion. The somnambulists were able to tell me exactly 
cteb time what I had been doing. I then aaked bolih of them 
how thev could explain this, and each of them answered, quite 
inde|>en(Iently of the other, that they almost believed that I 
could u>e witchcraft. They had neither felt nor heard anything 
at all when I pricked them or made the noises, and later 
on they suddenly regained the full recollection of tlie pricks 
and sounds. It was absolutely inexplicable to them. Bemheim 
has carried out similar experiments, dealing with negative 
haUndnations with equally good results. It appears to me that 
thia proves that the usual reflection of our auperconsciousness 
does not stand in any definite relationahip to the intensity and 
quality of the cerebral aetivity, and that the cutting off and 
Bsinrnxlucing of the reflection of the superconsciousness de- 
pends more on associative inhibitions and connections. At all 
evenij^, this experiment dcinonstrates that the remeniitrance <»f 
a seoaation which is obviously only effected in the hypocon- 
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sciousness can later on be transferred to the chain of the super- 
consciousness, even after a complete anjpsthesia, which is 
controlled during waking consciousness. This cannot be due 
to a suggested falsification of the memory, 80in- 
aambulists detailed the quali^ and kind of inq^ieeeions quite 
correctly, although I bad natarallj carefully avoided giving 
the least hint of this in the suggeetioD. Engramsy whidi axe 
apparently unooiucioiuly effected, may therefoie be eephoiued 
consciously by associatiaii later on. 

Br. O. Vogt has repeated rimilar experiments for the hear- 
ing, sight, and feeling. Simple touches, which were not felt, 
have been correctly specified even after many hours. Every 
one of the persons dec-lared that they had absolutely no sensa- 
tion, but that they now remembered the stimuli quite distinctly. 
When asked how this could be possible, they either said that 
they could not understand it or that Vogt must have suggested 
it to theoL 

9. 8vooB8TioN A8 TO Tucs {Su^BsHon d M^cNMs).— This 
phenomenon, which has been so exoellently described by the 
Vvney Sdiool, is on]y a variety of posthypootio suggestion, 
albeit a variety of great practical importance. 

I said to a hypnotized : " You will suddenly get the idea that 
you wish to write to me to tell me how you are at noon to-mor- 
row as you are going to dinner. You will return to your room 
and quickly write to me; then you will feel that your feet 
are cold, and put on your slippers.'^ The hypnotised person did 
not have a suspicion of the whole thing after he awoke^ and 
during the following day up to mid-day. Just as he waa 
going to dinner Hie suggested thought made its appearance in 
his consciousness, and the suggestion was completely carried 
out. I said to a hypnotized person (a female) on a certain 
Monday: "Your menstruation will j^et in at 7: 15 on Sunday 
morning. You will go straight to the Sister, show her the 
state of affaiiSy and then come to report matters to me. But 
you will see me in a sky-blue coat, with two horns on my 
head, and will ask me when I was bom." On the following 
Sunday I was sitting in my study, and had f oigottea all about 
the suggestion. The hypnotized girl knocked at my door at 
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7 : 85y came in, and bant out laughing. I was immediatelj 
leminded of my snggBsdon, and this was fulfilled down to the 
most minute detail The period had let in at 7 : 15, the Sister 
had alieady been shown, and so on. The h jpnotueed up to this 
time never had the slightest suspicion of the whole affair and 
had not even kno^m while she was awake when her period was 
to set in. 

The great importance of Termincingcbung (suggestion as to 
time) is apparent. One can order the thoughts and resolu- 
tions of the hypnotized person in advance for a certain time 
when the hypnotist is no longer present. One can further give 
the suggestion of resolutions of a freewill. More than thiS| 
one can give the suggestioii that the hypnodjsed will have no 
suspicion that the impulse originated ffoni the hypnotist One 
can even s ueeo s sfu Hy suggest complete amnesia of the hypno- 
tizing with veiy suggestible persons. ** Yon have never been 
hypnodsed. If any one asks you about it, jon wiU swear 
before God that you have never been put to sleep. I have 
never put you to sleep." In this, perliaps, a forensic danger 
of hypnosis may be found. Not less than thirteen of the nine- 
teen healthy nurses mentioned in a previous page who slept 
deeply carried out Termineiiigcbung. Thus it will be seen 
that this is not a rare phenomenon. I have succeeded, as has 
already been stated, with one of the nurses in this during the 
£r8t hypnosis. 

The views of the hypnotiaed persons about the source of 
successful suggestion as to time are highly remarkable. If 
one asks them how it came about that they did this or that, 
they generaUy state that they got an idea at the time suggested, 
and that they felt themselves forced to carry this idea out. 
They always tell the exact time at which they got the idea, 
although one does not usually look at the clock at each thou^t 
which one gets. The fuel that one has suggested the time causes 
them to notice it. This must be regarded as an accompanying 
action of the suggestion. In a few cases the idea appears a long 
time before. The hypnotize*! person feels as if he must do this 
or that, or think of something, at a certain future time. In 
some cases the idea does not come with the subjective character 
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of a spontaneouB thou^ty but as a reoolleetion derived from 
the hypnoflis turning up suddenly. In such a case the hypno- 
tized says, for example: ''I remembered suddenly at twelve 

o'clock that you said to me yesterday while I was asleep that 
I should come to you at mid-day to-day." x\s a rule, the sug- 
gestion as to time, when it takes ])lace, has the character of 
compulsion, or of irresistible impulse until it is performed. 
However, the intensity of the impulse varies considerably. It 
is because of this character that habitual somnambulists usually 
recognize that they are suggestions, and not their own ideas 
or resolutions of wilL But it is mostly quite simple to deceive 
them if one suggests beforehand that the character of the un- 
natural compulsion shall be absent One substitutes for this, 
spontaneous resolution of the freewill, and links the suggt-sted 
thought skillfully and logically on to actual occurrences, la 
this way it becomes easy to deceive the sonmambulists, so that 
they are convinced that they have acted in response to their 
free, uninfluenced wilL 

The most extraordinary part of the whole thing is that the 
contents of the suggestion is scarcely ever conceived dur- 
ing the waking condition from the time of the hypnoeb to the 
time of taking place. But if one hypnotizes the person during 
this interval, and asks him during the hypnosis what he has 
to do at the named time, he generally knows it exactly. Bern- 
heim concludes from this that the hypnotized thinks about it 
during the whole time, only he does not know about it, I do 
not believe that Bemheim is right. Tn my opinion, one should 
not express one's self in this way, because it disturbs psycho- 
logical ideas. One is dealing with thinking or knowing in the 
sphere of the subconsciousness— «.e.^ with a brain dynamism 
remaining in the form of an engram behind the threshold of 
the usual consciousness, which will be repeated by means of a 
time signal associated with it and with the determined tune. 
It is only in this way that one can explain especially the soi^ 
gestions as to time which Liebault, Benilieim, and Lioi^x»is 
achieved even after the course of a year. The feeling of time 
without any special time signal suffices to pnxiuce the sugges- 
tion at the correct time for short suggestions as to time. A 
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proof of the importance of the time signal is that the menstni- 
ation can be mneh more suielj and easily regulated suggeBtiTelj 
for a certain day of the monlih— e.y.« the first — than for every 
four weeks. This is so because it is easier to note a definite 
day of the month — e.g,, the first or the fifteenth — ^than a vary- 
ing day of the month, with a fonr weeks' intervaL 

The phenomena of suggestions as to time are otherwise iden* 
tical with those of other posthypnotic suggestions. 

10. Waking Suggestions. — One can ap])ly suggestion buc- 
cessfully in very susceptible persons while they are wide awake, 
without having recourse to hypnotic sleep. All the phenomena 
of hypnosis or of posthypnotic suggestion can thus be produced. 
One may lift an arm and say : You cannot move it now." The 
arm remains in the condition of cataleptic rigidity. One can 
suggest anosthesia, hallucinations (including negative halluci- 
oatioiis), amnesia, mntaoisms^ deceptions of memory, and any- 
thing else one pleases, in this way, just as surely as one can do 
it in hypnosis. The waking suggestion can very frequently 
be achieved even in peifectly healthy persons, and not only 
in the hystericaL 

Waking suggestibility is mostly gained first in people who 
have been put to sleep hypnotically one or more times previ- 
ously. Still, it is possible to achieve marked suggestive actions 
even in " awake " persons who have never been hypnotized 
before, A magnetizer " succeeded in tixing the arm of a 
very intelligent, strong-minded lady of ray acquaintance cata- 
leptically by means of suggestion during the time when she was 
wide awake ; she had never had any previous acquaintance with 
hypnotism. I succeeded in doing this with two women, who 
were certainly not hysterical, out of four on whom I tried it 
It is much easier than one imagines to obtain suggestive results 
during the waking condition, without allowing the influenced 
person to have a suspicion of it, and this takes place more 
frequently than one supposes. My colleague, Dr. Bartb, of 
Basle, has repeatedly been able to produce complete anaesthesia 
for minor operations ou the fauces and elsewiiere by painting 
the place with a solutiou of counuon salt, and telling the patient 
that it is cocaine, and that the mucous membrane is perfectly 
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insensitiye. Many others have had similar experiences. The 
influence of the red thread wound around the little finger on 
menstmationy mentioned in a preceding page, belongs to thia 
category. 

One can obtain waking suggestibility in cases where it doea 

not exist by giving the suggestion of this waking suggestion 
during hypnotic sleep. It will then be self-suggested. I am 
firmly convinced that one only needs a certain anioimt of 
practice and boldness to produce waking suggestibility in a 
large proportion of healthy persons, since, for example, X was 
able to do this in the nineteen nurses referred to before. 

Among those objections which are constantly being raised bj 
people who do not understand anything about the matter, the 
following is yeiy typical: Very well; waking snggBstioii may 
be all rigbt and free from danger, but it is quite different from 
hypnosis." It is to be hoped that the reader will be able to 
see that such assertions could not be possible apart from a 
complete misunderstanding of suggestion, and a})art from a 
want of practical oxj)erionce, after what I have said in the 
foregoing, and in consideration of what I am about to explain. 
The phenomena of waking suggestion are absolutely identical 
and equivalent to those of suggestion during hypnosis. Whether 
a little more subjective feeling of sleep is associated with it or 
not can neither increase nor diminish the danger or the impor> 
taifce of the psychological sequence of events. So much is cer- 
tain. Every suggestive result indicates a dissociative effect, 
and causes thereby a single phenomenon, which is homologous 
to that of dream life. As soon as multiple suggestions f«)llow 
one another rapidly in waking condition, this waking condition 
as a whole only becomes hypnotic — i.e., dreamlike antl slcc{> 
like — thereby. In this way one can compare every suggestive 
result during waking with a partial circumscribed dream taking 
place in an otherwise awake " brain. 

11. Thb CoNninoN of thx Miim dubuio thx Casmiro 
OUT OF PosTHTPirono SnaoBBTiOH8> TEBJcnrxurosBinioss,'* 
AND Waking Suoosstions. — When one has frequently observed 
these phenomena, one realizes quite distinctly that the condition 
of the mind of the hypnotized persons in the three cases men- 
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tioned above most be, and actually is, the same. The mind is 
awake, bat is altered. One asks one's self : In what way is it 
altered ? This question was first put forward by Liegeois/ and 
later bv Beaunis* and Delboeuf.^ Liegeois calls this condition, 
in which the h^'pnotized is wide awake up to the point which 
has been " forbidden or commanded " by the hypnotist, by the 
term condition prime. This term is meant to stand as an ana- 
logue to condition seconde. The latter was used by Adam for 
the aeoond oondition of eonsciousness in his case {Fdida) of 
double oonseioosness in the waking condition. Later on^ how- 
ever, Liegeois also came to the conclusion that the condiHon 
prime ia only a variety of the condiHon teconde. Beaunis styles 
the condition prime as veille somnambulique. Delboeuf, on the 
other hand, considers that he has proved that in all these cases 
the hypnotized person has only been hypnotized again, and that 
one is dealing simply with ordinary Bonmambulism, only the 
person has his eyes open. The suggestion is supposed simply 
to produce a new hypnosis by means of association uncon- 
donaly. Later on he, however, changed his views^ and came to 
the same conclusion^ which I have arrived at 

In my <^inion, none of these views are tenable, because they 
are all too dogmatic and too systematizing. Delboeuf s older 
view certainly holds good for many cases. The onset of the 
realization of the suggestion may produce the autosuggestion 
of a perfect In-pnosis in postl)y])notic and waking suggestion, 
and aW» in suggestion as to time. The look becomes fixed, 
and the hypnotized may even become amnesic for all that has 
taken place, afterwards. If one generalizes in these cases, one 
deceives one's self just as much as one does if one generalizes 
in those undoubted cases in which the suggestion has been 
realized during complete dear waking condition. It is possible 
also by means of suggestion to remove everything which is 
hypnotic, including the intended suggestion, from these condi- 
tions, so that the condition becomes absolutely identical witli 

i JuJen Li6aeoi», "De la suggestion bvpnotique dunn bcs rapports avec le 
droit chrQ et to droit criminel. (Paris: A. Picard, 1884.) 

» IV-iunLs, "Rccherches experiment. ilrs sur les cooditioa ds 1' Activity 
C^r6bnile/' etc.: " Somnambulisme provcKiud,'' p. 67. 

• Btmie de Vhyjmolime, Ifae aim^e, 1887, p. 108. 

«IM,1888. 
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the condition of complete wakefulness. One meets with aD 
stages, from the fixed look to a perfectly clear look ; from the 

automatism wanting in sound judgment, in which the most 
flagrant nonsense appears natural and comprehonsihle as it 
does in a dream, to the tinest, sharpest self-criticism on the part 
of the hypnotized, and to the most energetic struggle against 
the compulsion and impulse of the suggestion. One can even 
limit the sugg^ion to snch natural and unimportant details, 
such as one intertwines constantly in the temporal linking of 
thouj^t, that there is no lonn^r any questicm even of a eondiHon 
prime (Li^geois's definition). I have observed, apart from 
individual peculiarities, that the conditions imder discussion 
approach more nearly to actual hypnosis if one suggests a wide, 
coherent, and at the same time idiotic complex, while it ap- 
proaches more nearly to the normal waking condition the more 
natural, prohahle, limited, and curt the suggestion is. £zam* 
pies will illustrate this clearly. 

I have said to a woman daring oomplete wakefulness that 
she conld not move her arm; I raised the arm at the time. 
She stared at me, attempted vainly to depress the arm, became 
confused, and so on. I then added the following suggestions 
rapidly one after another : " Here comes a lion ; you see him t 
He will eat us up. Xow he is going away. It is getting dark. 
The moon is shining. Look at the great hig river there with 
thousands of Hslu\s in it. You are quite rigid all over; you 
cannot move at all," etc, etc In a few seconds all these impres- 
sions rush through the consciousness of the woman in the form 
of perceptions with corresponding sensations. Her mental 
condition approaches more and more that of the ordinary 
hypnosis ; she becomes like one in a dream. One can say with 
Delbffiuf in this case that she is hypnotized again.'' 

I have said on another occasion to the same hypnotised nurse : 
"Every time that the assistant medical officer comes into your 
ward and you report on the condition of the excitable patient, 
Louisa (\, you will make a mistake aud call her Lina C. You 
will notice your mistake, and attempt to correct yourself, but 
will not be able to do so; you will always say Lina for Louisa. 
And each time you call the medical officer Doctor," you will 
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scratch your right temple with your right hand without being 
aware of it." The suggestion was realized. The nurse made 
the miatake, and said Lina C. instead of Louisa C. regularly in 
ordinary conversation. It was just like a suggested paraphasia 
of a word. She noticed it, tried to correct herself, but made 
the same mistake again, and was astonished at it. Every time 
that she called the assistant medical officer ''Doctor'' she 
seratehed herself exactly in the manner I suggested. It was 
quite extraordinary to see how the unsus])icious nurse repeated 
the mistake with C.'s name almost every day, apologized, and 
was astonished ; she could not make out what was the matter 
with her; such a thing had never in her whole life occurred to 
her before. The scratching, on the other hand, took place 
quite instinctively, without her noticing it. After some weeks 
she began gradually to assist herself oat of the difficulty by 
leaving out the patient's Christian name, and simply saying 0. 
A nn^ suggestion sufficed for the disturbance which xeeurred 
for so long a time. One would have to assume ihat the condi- 
tion prime only held good during the speaking of the Christian 
name and during the scratching, while the rest of her speech 
took place in the condition of normal w^akefulness. But dur- 
ing the time that she is scratching, slie speaks of things which 
were not suggested, and which are quite rational. In conse- 
quence, the condUian prime existed only for a portion of her 
psychical activity. - 

I gave the suggestion to an educated young man (a student) 
during hypnosis that he would tap me on the ri^t shoulder 
with his left hand when he awoke. He resisted the impulse, 
{or he was very obstinate, and would not allow his freewill to 
be interfered with at Any price. He went home. I told him 
to come again in a week's time, and when he came he confessed 
to me that my suggestion had worried him the whole week — so 
much so that on one or two occasions he was on the point of 
coming to me (a distance of about three miles) to tap me on 
the shoulder. Was the whole week, during which the young 
man was working as usual, listening to lectures^ sleeping^ and 
90 CBf M condUion primef 

Aa intelligent, very suggestible nurse was so powerfully 
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affected by suggestions as to time that she told me that she 
was quite overjx>wered by them, and would be compelled even 
to commit murder if I were to suggest it to her. The impulse 
to carry out even the greatest nonsense was fearfuL Her 
repeated energetic attempts to reeiat only increased the impulse 
the more violentlj. Onoe she waa speaking to me about hjpno- 
tism before two other persons. She said : But it is always the 
same, doctor; I most do ereiything that you have suggested to 
me during sleep. Still, although I never know anything about 
it before, I always notice that it comes from you when it does 
oome. There is always such a peculiar impulse, like something 
strange." I then said to her: " Go to sleep." She went to 
sleep at once. I then said to her: *' After you have been awake 
for half a minute, you will get the idea, entirely of your own 
account, to ask me the following question : ' Doctor, I hsv« 
been wanting to ask you for a long time how it is that one goes 
to sleep so rapidly when hypnotised. This is not so in ordinary 
deep; one takes much longer to go to deep. How is it! It 
is very extraordinary.' You will have no suspidon that I 
have said this to you during your sleep ; the idea will originate 
entirely of yourself. You will have been wishing to ask me 
for a long time past. Count up to six, and you will awake." 
She counted to six, awakened, and assured me that she had 
dept welL^ Then, about half a minute after, she broke out 
with the suggested sentence, word for word. Her inquiring 
tone manifested the highest interest in the matter. I listened 
quietly to her, answered her in detail, and then asked her how 
she came to adc me this question. Well, I have been wanting 
to ask it of you for a long time." Is it not a suggestion 
whidi I have just given you during your sleep 9 " " Certainly 
not ; I am not to be deceived ; this was my own idea." ** But 
you have deceived yourself notwithstanding. Here are two 
witnesses, who have heard that I have suggested it word for word 
two minutes ago.-' The poor hypnotized girl was quite c<^n- 
founded, and had to acknowledge that she could not recognize 
every suggestion as such, but could only recognise those which 

> Sha dept exceedingly deeply each time. This wm objeetivelar unmie* 
takabh). 
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were so idiotic that thej could not have been the efforts of her 
own brain. 

A very thorough, intelligent young law student, who was 
close to his final examination, knew the theory of suggestion 
velL I was able to put him to sleep deeply, with total amnesia. 
I ODoe flu^geated to him that he would go to Dr. D., one of our 
eoQeagnes here^ as soon as he awpke, and ask him his name^ 
where his home is, and also if he has had any ezperienoe of 
hTpnofeiam. This was accomplished, but the student added to 
this: ^ I seem to have seen you before. Isn't your name X. f " 
As the statement as to his home did not coincide, he said that 
he must have been mistaken, and went away. When he pre- 
sented himself to me on the following day, I asked him why he 
had questioned my colleague D. as he had done after his last 
l^ypnosis. I thought that he was an acquaintance^ but it 
appears that it is not so/^ I asked whether he put those ques- 
tioiia of his own accord from his own free wilL The student 
looked at me in astonishment, and said, Certainly.'' I asked 
whether it was not one of my suggestions. No. At least, I 
know nothing about it" He then became rather angry, blew 
his nose, and asked me: "Is it due to suggestion, too, that I 
have to blow my nose ^ " (This was not so.) He assured me 
that he had not had the faintest suspicion that his question to 
Dr. D. was not due to a natural desire of his own, and was 
very struck, and at the same time interested, by my explanation. 

I oould add many more eiamples, as I have paid special 
atlentioii to this subject. For example, the posthypnotic hallu- 
einaticii of the lady that she could not distinguish two suggested 
Tidets from a natural one which I have mentioned in a preced- 
ing page belongs to this category. However, what has been 
said will suffice to show that one can smuggle and intertwine 
a suggestion into the normal activity of the waking normal 
mind in such a way that all outside phenomena of a hypnosis- 
like character can be excluded. In these cases the " hypno- 
ti«d " is completely deceived, believes that he is thinking or 
acting spontaneously, and does not guess at the insinuating 
mg gceti on of the hypnotist 

One cannot illustrate Spinoza's statement more strikingly 
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than by detailiiig these h^notic experiments. The statement 
is: " The illusion of the freewill ia nothing else than the want 
of knowledge of the leasons of our reaolntiona." We have a real 
visible demonstration that our anbjeotiye freewill is objeetivelj 
produced. The only differenoe is that it is caused hj su ggcs 
tions of others in the h^7>noti2ed, and by feelings, instincts, 
habits, autosuggestions, etc., besides the plastic self-adapting 
activity of reason, in the not hypnotized. This means that it 
is caused in the latter case by the combinations of engrams 
of the inherited and individually acquired mneme. 

However, an interesting and common intermediate form be- 
tween actual hypnosis and waking condition consists in the 
fact that the hypnotized actually has his eyes open, behaves 
just like a normal person, and does not foi^^et anything; but he 
shows an unmistakable fixed stare^ and accepts unnatural, 
meaningless suggestions as natural—^.^., he does not wonder at 
them, and carries them out without questioning them. If one 
asks him later on, be not infrequently admits that he was a 
little giddy or dreamy ; he was not absolutely wide awake and 
clear. This would correspond to the vpiUe sornnn77ibulique, or 
condition prime. This is the early stage of contraction of the 
consciousness, the conunencement of the monoidism of hypno- 
sis with report- 

12 . LAS Tiyo Rx8ULTB/bF SuOOSBTIOir. — Can OTIP jxTiiia- 

ii(imr_jdfiTltiii ^ni■i^•n^ any nerve fmn ^mi hy wnfg^sfion^^ 
however slight a degree f 

One has been able to give suggestion as to time for a whole 

year's duration; one has produced sleep lasting for days by 
suggestion; and, above all, one can show a number of lasting 
therapeutic results. But still, on the other hand, every one 
who has taken up the question of suggestion must admit that 
the action of a hypnosis becomes weakened of itself in -thp . 
course of tiai^ . But I have not been able to convince myself 
that the hypnotized person gradually ceases to be under the influ* 
enoe of the hypnotist when the latter has kept away for a 
long time. This used to be stated as a fact I frequently find, 
on the contrary, that l>ter, after a long pause — more than half 
or one year — ^he ^^'<n1tp nf ^iy|iTir^|,q ar^* t^^tt^y tb^iu^if one 
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63d^aii$t3 nnft*ftaftlf Anp^in^mnalY hypnotizing a patient or 
a healtliy penomi 

The therapentio results of hypnosis appear to me to give 
the best solntion to oar qnesdon if one regards them dosely* 
I hgliAVft th>t op^ oAn nnly achieve a lasting result either (1) if 
the attai^ ^ chance poagesses in itself the power cjf iusinuatinfy • 
itself in thcs t niggle for exi stence between the individual 
d\naiiiisnis of the central nervous system By^aviug lx}en 
transformed into autosuggestion or habit by means of a 
single or repeated suggestion^ or (2) if the power which 
ja wanti pf; in tfria *',V«"g« ia su pplied to it l )y~~ outsid e 
means. This hitter can, however, he produced also by sugges- 
tion at times. One must always give the suggestion that the 
result will be permanent But experience shows that this alone 
rarely acts completelj without the outside mesne referred ta 

Examples, Ad 1. — child retained the bad habit of wetting 
its bed. It was compelled by means of suggestion to get up 
during the night and micturate into the clianiber, and at length 
to bold its urine altogether. The bad habit was replaced by a 
good one, which at the same time was easy to secure, because it 
is a normal one. The child had accustomed itself to sleep quite 
comfortably in the wet bed. Now it has become accustomed to 
remain dry. It is awakened even by a dream of passing urine. 
We can obtain a definite cure in this case if no abnormality of 
the bladder or urethra or onanistic habits continue to act against 
the result of the suggestion later on. 

Ad 2. — A person suffered from migraine, sleeplessness, loss 
of aj)petite, tiredness, constipation, and fretpient noot\irnal 
emissions, and had beeome ana'Uiic and thin in consequence. I 
succeeded in supplying him with sleep, appetite, regular 
motions, and cessation of the emissions by means of suggestion. 
In consequence, the annnia was soon lost, the hypnoticed per^ 
eon gained in nutrition and weight, the sleep cured the nervous 
eihauation, and thereby also the migraine. The latter can be, 
however, suggested away immediately. In this way the balance 
of the organism was regained, and the cure will remain a per- 
manent one if the cause which produced the illness does not 
return or is not a permanent one. 
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I therefore believe that suggestion is frequently capable of 
removing acquired vices and bad habits as well as certain 
acquired aiimeatSy eapeciallj if it is assisted by outside means. 
But it can never permanently alter inherited or oonstitutional 
indiyidual cfaaraeteristicB. In such cases snggestioii will only 
have a transitoiy action, and the same applies to destmetiTe 
and also to deeply rooted troubles. 

But we do not always know in a concrete case how much of 
the distufbanee is inherited and how much is acquired — i,e., 
individually adapted. It is often sufficient to remove the 
acquired factor in order to arrest or suppress the inlierited dis- 
position. In this case also suggestion is able to do good. This 
is what we do when we remove the hystero-epileptio attacks iu 
an hysterical penon, for example^ by means of suggestioiiy 
eleetroUierapyy or hydrotherapy. The latter are based on an 
aoticn similar to that of suggestion. The acquired attacks an 
cured in this way, but the hysterical constitution remains uft- 
changed. 

Every long-lasting result' of suggestion, as long as it influ- 
ences activities during the waking condition, is, eo ipso, post- 
hypnotic. Thus it would belong, logically speaking, to Lie- 
geois^s condition prime. For example, one may cite suggested 
menstruation, suggested cheerfulness, the cure of stammering 
and of constipation by means of suggestion^ etc If one were 
to push fonnal logic to the extreme, one would have to consider 
that a person who has been definitely cured would remain in 
the eandiiiim prime for the rest of his life. I only wish to 
point out clearly by this that there cannot be a line of demarca- 
tion between the altered condition of the mind during hypnosis 
and its perfectly normal condition of activity during waking. 
One can produce any stage or degree experimentally. To a 
certain extent, graduated transitions are observable in many 
persons between 8ix)ntaneou8 sleep and the waking condition 
without suggestion. Still, these are produced by the aocident 
of autosugg^tion, and arc therefore not nearly so exactly grtdu* 
ated or so systematically divided as those produced by meias of 
suggestion. 

13. Haixucikatiov BirnoAOTivx/' on Svwmnmo Eaiai* 
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yrcATiox OF Memory. — Bernheira calls the suggested remem- 
brance of what baa never taken place " hallucination retr(>- 
aetive." As one is not dealing in this case with an effective 
justual perception, nor yet necessarilj with the recollection of 
peroeptioiie— for it might jnst as well be the reooUection of a 
thmight or of a feeling or action — eannot aUow this tern to 
pass. This is not the same, either, as that phenomenon which 
is called actoal deception of memory in paychopathology, since 
the latter always refers erroneously a duplicate, or a remem- 
brance into the past, in the place of an actual complex of 
perceptions. However, the suggested process is equivalent 
psychologically to the wider idea of deception of memory, 
taken in the sense in which Kraepelin haa defined it^ 

Smmfie. — said all of a sudden to a certain Miss X., just 
aa a jwag man who was a stranger to her came into the room 
(she was awake at the time): ''Tou know this gentleman. 
He t^UAd your purse at the station a month ago and ran away 
wtdi it," etc She looked at him, first somewhat surprised, but 
was socm convinced. She remembered it exactly, and even added 

» A. Delbmeck ("The Pathological Lie and the Psychically Abnonnal 
Swindler": Enke^ 1891) describee a caae of deception of memor>- in a liinatio 
in Ike Bmi^ioeUh Aisylum. At first I had regarded it aa a simple halluiiiiuii* 
tion; one used to think, erroneously, that one wa.s dealing in snch cases with 
effective h&Uuouiations. This patient frequently suddenly appeared and 
•xplained, or wrote in great inoi/mation, that the director or the assistant 
medical officer had done horrible tnings to him — had ill-used him, undressed 
htm, etc. — on some past occasion (vesterday or early this morning to a stated 
hour). The important point of this is— ^nd it can be proved easily — that 
he did not have the hallucination at the time to which he referred it, but wm 
auietly doing something ordinary, and was in ^x>d spirita. He explained 
the maftnr m thto way: be had obviously been given some narootie, to that 
the remembrance of the atrocity only returned to him soveml hours later. 
Now, this is the purest form of Bembeim'a "hallucination retroactive/' only 
k waa ^MMitnaoaa and not annnted, and depcndad on a aaven mental 
diaturbance. 

Another lunatic in the aame asylum autosuggested negative deoeptione 
of m a mP t y . which had given riw to tlia delusion of so-called " creative acts." 
For example, he said to me: "Doctor, this table only api)oared this moniinp; 
it waa not there before. This is an act of creation. You may say that 1 am 
miMalcen, hut you may only apeak in that way if you ba\'e higher powera," 
etc. The table had stood for years in the same place in the rocreat ion-room 
iar the patients. But it was not difficult to prove that this patient had known 
tba taUa long ago, and had always used it. Thus a real native hallucin»» 
tion had not actually been present. This had only lain in the rpcollortion, 
and took nlaoe at the time when be regarded the object (in the same wav aa 
with genuine deeeptfena of meroofy); only the object wae blotted out ntmi 
the pttst, instead of being again added to it . The fvnuo patient ronstantly had 
dfttMrrtif of similar creative acts, as the result of this kind of negative deoep- 
Uam ef — Bw y (tttnactiva negative halluebatkMia). 
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that there was a pound in the purse. ISlie then demanded that 
he should l>€ punished. If I can successfully suggest amnesia 
to a person for a certain past time, or for one of his brain 
djmamisma — e^g,, for an acquired language — then I can just 
as easily suggest an artificial addition to his recollections, as 
long as I bring the ooraesponding oonceptioiia into his brain. 
If I saj to a hypnotized person, " Yon can speak Sanserit,** 
he will not be able to do so unless he has learned it. If 
I say to him, however, " You have experienced this or that, 
or done, said, or thought something," etc., he believes that he 
has ex])erienced, done, or thought it, assimilates the suggf^tion 
fully in the recollections of his past life, and complements in 
those places where I have left the details out (as in the case of 
the contents of the pnrse). A small boy, aged eight years, 
whom I showed at the meeting of the Law Socie^ in Ziirich, 
swore before God that one of the barristers present had atdea 
his pocket handkerchief a week previously, in response to my 
suggestion. He added of his own aocoont, when he was asked, 
the exact plaoe and time. Five minutes later I suggested to 
him that this had never taken place, and that he had never said 
that it had. He denied with just as definite boldness on his 
oath the charge which he had made a few minutes before, in 
spite of the indignant admonition of the lawyer. 

It is greatly to Bemheim's credit that he has explained theee 
very important facts clearly by means of numerons examples. 
Bemheim has even given diese letroactive suggestions ooUeetr 
ivdy, and produced a number of false witnesses in this way, 
who gave their evidence with absolute conviction. He has 
pointed out that it is particularly easy to produce such deoep- 
tions of memory during complete wakefulness by means of gug- 
gestion, especially in children. Those are instinctively inclintHi 
to accept, more or less, everything which is told them by grown- 
up people in a decided tone. Since suggestion can be sutx'essful 
in many cases in which marked influences of imagination act 
without hypnotic sleep ever having taken plaoe prenously, and 
since thia holds good especially for children and weakly per- 
sons, one understands how great the danger of the suggeatioii 
of a false witness is, and especially of false admiaBi<m8 in 
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raspoiiBe to the suggestive questions of the examining judge, 
fiemheim has called attention to the fact that such cases have. 

not infrequently taken place in criminal procedures. For 
example, this was so in the supposed Tisza-Ezlar ritual murder 
< j.-e, in which a ehild, influenced suggestively in this way 
ap[)eared as a witness for the Crown. Lawyers are no doubt in 
a position to £nd many such cases among the accounts of cele> 
bratecl trials. Intimidation and also imitation act similarly 
in children. It is certain that there is scarcely a boy or girl 
who dares to refuse to submit to Church confirmation, although 
meet of them would deny all that they had promised then a 
short time later. In this an undistinguishable mixture of 
intimidation, imitation, and suggestion, etc., takes part. This 
is mostly not a conscious lie. 

A. Dell)ruiH"k^ mentions a highly interesting tale of the poet 
Gottfried Keller,^ which represents nothing else than an excel- 

• A. Delbnieck, loc. cit. 

' Cfottfried Keller ("Der Gruene Heinrich," new edition, 1879, chap, viii., 
p. 107 ci seq., Crimes of Children). — " I did not speak much, but took care that 
nothinfT of what was taking place before mv eyes and ears escaped me. Laden 
with all these impressions, I then croasea over the way aeam to home, and 
wove a great dreamlike fabric out of the material in the stillness of our apart- 
ment, and in this my excited imagination gave its council. It intemmigled 
itaelf with real life, so that I could hardly distinguish it from the latter. 

In this wav 1 may be able to explain a storj' among others which I expe- 
rimoed when I was about seven yim old, and which I could not explain 
in any other way. I was sitting once at the table busy with some toy. an<l 
made use of some indecent, highly vulgar wonl.x, which I had prohabI\- heard 
Ib the stTOeta, and wliidi I dia not understand. A woman was sitting with 
tny mother, and was talking to her, when she heard the word.s, and oallod 
my mother's attention to them. She asked me verj' seriously who had taught 
ne such things. The stnnge lady cspedallv pressed me,* at which I was 
MtOPiahed. I thought for a moment, and then inontioned the nnmo of a 
hoy whom I was accu.<*tonied to meet at school. At the .^sume time 1 added the 
mnee of two or three others, all of whom wm boya of from twdvB to thirteen 
Years old, and with whom I had scarcclv ever spoken a word. .\ few d.nys 
Uter the schoolmaster kept me in after scliool-time, much to mv surprise, aiid 
sIk> the four boys wfamn I had mentioned. These boys seemtHl to me to be 
almoHt men, as they were much older an<l bigger than I wtis. A clergjTnan 
cune in, sat down next to the master, and told me to sit next to him. This 
deriQrman usually ga\'e religious instruction in the school, and mana^i^ the 
school gmcrally. The Ixn's. on the other hand, had to .stand in a row in fnuif 
of the table and wait for what was about to take place. They were t hen asked 
b so ie mB tones whether they had uttered certain woids in m^ presence. 
They did not know wliaf to an.swer, and were quite a.stounde<l. The f l(>nry- 
man tbeo turned to me, and said: 'Wliere have you heard these boys sav 
theee tUnfOi?' I had ooUected myttXt by this thne, and anewersd unhesi- 
tatitf^, with cool determination: 'In the Bdlderlrin Wood ' This woo*! is 
sftuated al>out four miles from the town, but I had never been there in my 
Bfe, and had only hesrd peonle talk of it. I was ftifther seked: 'Whathap- 
p&itd on that oeeeaionr How did you get there?' I rekted that the boys 
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lent eoumple of Bnggested deoeption of memoiy or of xetroaotiTe 
halluclnatioiL Keller's aooomit is so tme, uid oorrespondB so 
ezaody with all the details of the psychological phenomenon^ 
that I am bound to believe with Belbmeek that the poet must 

have experienced the story himself. This appears to be all the 
more probable, since it is known that Keller, in the Gruene 
Heinrich " (Heinrich Lee), has incorporated many experiences 
of his o^vn life. Heinrich Lee was seven years old at the time 
of the story. I may add that every one can easily observe in 
little children, and especially in children of from two to four 
years of age, the boundless suggestibility and confusion of 
conception with reality. I have myself watched a girl b etwea i 
the age of ei^t and nine years who completely f oxgot to go 
home to dinner after she had come out of schooL ^le there- 
upon suggested to herself a perfectly untrue story, according 
to which she had been invited to dinner by a lady, had l^een 
driven to the house in a carriage, etc. She told me tlic story 
in all its details, and with naive conviction. There was no quee- 

iMd Mnuaded me one da^ to take m iralk, and had taken ma to the wood, 

lAtA doicribed the manner in which biRger boys take a little hoy on n mlHckii c 
eaq)edition. The acctiaed were bedoe themselves, and declared with teaia 
in their eyes that some of them had not been in the wood for a long time, and 

some of tnem had never been there at all, and none had been there with me. 
They regarded me with terrified hatred, aa if I had been a f urioua soake, and 
wanted to heap reproachea and questienis on me. They were, bewever^ toU 

to be quiet, and I was requef?ted to say which way we had gone. This ap- 
peared at once before my ^es, and, incited by the oontradictioo and denial 
of a fairy tale, in whidi 1 rnlly believed myself l)y this t&DBe, for I eould not 
explain the real procedure of the scene which wius taking place in any other 
way, I described the road exactly which led to the place. 1 had only known 
the roads from casual hearsay, and, although I had seareely paid any attention 
to this, I was able to place each word correctly I alfo went on to describe 
how we had collected nuts on the way from the trees; how we had Ut a fire and 
baked potatoes, which we had stolen; and, further, how we had thrashed a 
peasant boy unmercifully for t n- ing to stop us. When we arrived in the wofKl, 
my commf!e.«? climbed up high pine-trees, and shouted 'Hurrah!' from their 
high perches, and called the scnoolmaster and clergyman by nicknames. I 
had long before invented these nicknames of mv own ideas, hiaving considered 
the appearance of both men in so doing, but 1 had never uttered them aloud. 
1 tola them to their faces what those names were at this opportunity, and 
the ram of the gentlemen was just as great as was the a^tonifthnient of the 
accusM Iviys. After they had come down from the trp*^, they c\if hi^r hircfaea, 
and told me to climb a small tree and call out the ni< ktianic^ fnnu ihe top. 
As I protested, they tied me firmly to a trae,and lieat me with the birdi until 
I said everything; that they told me to say. including the indecent worda. 
While I wa.^ callmg out, they sneaked away behind mj' back, and a peaauit 
earoe up at the same moment. He heard the dirty thinp I was 8a>'ing, and 
caught me by the ear. 'Just you wait til! I ratcVj you l)oys,' he called out: 
'I l^ve got this one'; and with this he dealt me several blows. He then 
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tion that she was telling willful lies. The child had no reason 
to do this, andy besides, she was not otherwise untruthfuL 

Keller's stoiy and its tme importance possesses all the more 
scientific valney since the doctrine of suggestion was still quite 
tmknown at the time when " Der Gmene Heinrich appeared. 
KeQeTy thus uninfluenced by any theory and investigation of 
oth«n^ wrote down his excellent psychological observation. 

In PBTchiatrv one has long recognized cases of false self- 
accnsations, in which insane patients accuse themselves of a 
crime which they have not committed, giving the most minute 
details, and applying to the court for punishment One also 
TOOOgnizes in the same kind of patients the occurrence of false 
accusations against other persons. One has hitherto always re- 
garded these things as delusions, which are based on delusions of 
sinning or delusions of persecutiony or hysteria, mania, and the 
likft. This is mostly the case. The patients are convinced of 
it; the delusions are compulsory autosuggestions depending 
on nifiital disease. But one meets with cases in which these 
self -accusations are possessed of a typically suggestive charac- 

■went hia way and left me where I was. The light was fadinpj. With much 
difficulty I freed myself from my bonds, and tried to find my way home in 
Itedaiic wood. 1 mianed my way and fell into a deep brook, in which I partly 
Rwam and pMrtly waded until T cnmc to the end of the wood. In this way, 
after experiencing many difliculticii, 1 succeeded in finding the right way. 
I was, however, attacked by a big billy-goat, and fought him with a pole 
which I quickly tore from a hedge, and bcjif him till he ran awav. 

Such Jtn amount of eloquence as I had employed in telling this story bad 
sever before been heard of me in the school. No one tlu>ught of addng my 
mother if she ronld remember a time when I had come home of an evening 
wet through and through; but the fact that one or other of the boys had 
played the tnuttt jiut about the time of which I had been speakmg was 
fifought tip in connection with what 1 had l>een relating. My extreme youth 
was Ix'Jieved in, as was my storj-: this was shot unexpectedly and uneon- 
fllfatnedly from the blue skv of my habitual silence. The accused were inno- 
csentlv conN-icted as wild, ill-conditioned young fellows; their obstinate and 
imaoimous denial and their righteous indignation and despair only made 
nalten worse. They received the most severe punishment the school could 
gi\'e them, had to take their places on the 'shame' bencshf and, beaideS) thcy 
were whipped and locked up by their parents. 

"As far as I can dimly remember, I was not onl^ indifferent in respect 
to the wrong which T h id done, but I raflit r fflt a satisfaction in !i\y«elf that 
my invention had been ho prettily and vi^^ibly smoothed by poetic license, 
sni that eocnething of impovtaaoe had taken place, had been dealt with, ana 
Lid fM-*>n wifTeml, and this as a result of my creative v;due. I di(i not 
underrtAnd bow the ill-used boys could lament so and be so wild with me, 
m eacedlent coune of the story w^ self-evideot, and I was just as little 
oapahle nf idtering anything nf it aw the old gods were of altering fate." 

This last eipianation of Keller's corresponds obvious^ more to the later 
iiinff inni nf thin nMt pnnt thin f n tlin itirnrt tmprmwlfinn nf thn nhHil 
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ter, and are only associated with veiy trivial mental abnormal- 
itie& I myself have oome acrott a case of a man who aocuaed 
himself of having committed a murder which another man in. 
reality had oommitled. He waa only Yery slightly meUmcholio 
and depiesBed. He realized hie mistake a few days later^ and 
admitted that the aetual murder had made a great impressioii 
on him. Shortly hefore it had taken plaee he had assoeiated 
with the accomplice (a female) of the murderer, and then it 
suddenly seemed as if he himself had eommitted the murder. 
It seemed as if he had exj>erieneed everv single circumstance 
which his imagination called forth in him. He was convinced, 
and could not help giving himself up to the police and confess- 
ing it alL It had since become clear to him that this was only 
a deoeption, jnst like a dream. Manakow's ease (a esse of self- 
aceusation in a weak-minded and melancholic peraon, 1885) 
was of a similar nature. Here the patient chaxged herself 
with infanticide, which another person had committed, althongh 
she herself had never borne a child, and was, in fact, a virgo 
iniacta. 

A similar condition is met with in some hysterical and imagi- 
native liars. These persons lie to themselves and to others 
continually, but are not capable of distinguishing elearly be* 
tween that which has been experienced and that which has been 
invented. They cheat and make np things^ either half oon- 
Bciously or quite unoonscionsly. One misunderstands soch 
l>eople entirely from a psychological point of view if one 
invests their false statements with the dignity of conscious lies. 
They are instinct liars ; they are incapable of speaking the truth 
even if they are put on their oath, if they are beaten or despised, 
if one apj)lies every conceivable means of kindness or strictness 
in order to get them to give up lying. They only continue auto- 
matically and unconsciously to tell one the most siTnple and 
useless faiiy tales. In my youth I was able to follow up the 
history of one of my comrades who had this propensity, and 
attempted every possible means of breaking him of it — in 
vain. He had ioJierited this autosuggestive peculiarity from 
his mother, whom he had never known, as she died a few weeks 
after his hirth. In this case one is dealing with a constitutional 
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brain or mental disturbance which, may have some relationship 
with an habitual diseased antotnggostibility. The salient symp- 
tom of these pathological swindlers can be expressed bj the 
lenn ^peeadologia phantastica (see Delbmeeky loc eU.). 
Tbe cdi^rated swindler of millions^ Theresa Hnmbert, was, in 
mj opinion, certainly of this type. 

14. Simulation and Dissimulation of Hypnosis. — It 
most be apparent to every thinking person, from what has been 
said, (1) that the judgment of those skeptic esprits forts who 
cursorily d iamiss h^^pnosia as hum bu g is based on a narrow - 
mfnded biaa^ without a personal investigation of the facts ; 
and (2) that, on the other hand, a careful criticism and self- 
criticigm is neeessarv in hypnotic experiment^ as e^ery one of 
the experimentere of standing have proved. In the first plaoe, 
eivery hypnotised person is weak and accommodating, and tries 
to guess the intentions of the hypnotist, so that he may carry 
them out. This, however, is not malingering, but is suggesti- 
bility — i.e., plasticity caused by dissociation of the brain 
activity. One must watch the inconsistency closely which lies 
between the behavior of the hypnotized person in the state of 
faypoooDSciousneas and his statements in the state of supercon- 
aeiouBness. One must take amnesia into account, and is just 
aa little jnatified in r^rding him as a conscious malingerer 
aa one ia in regarding him as an unconscious automaton. How- 
ever, some people half unconsciously simulate the symptoms of 
hypnoeis from a diseased desire of cheating or lying. These 
are usually hysterical persons, or the kind of liars mentioned 
above. Hut since these persons believe their lies themselves, 
their hypnosis is neither entirely simulated nor yet entirely 
reaL They play with this, add autosuggestions to it, only obey 
those suggestions which appeal to their fancies, and so on. 
The more phantastic and dramatic the suggestion is, the better 
it snooeeda with them, as a rule. But these are extremely unre- 
liable subjects. Some schools, and especially the SalpStridre 
Seboot, have unfortunately fallen into the error of using such 
individuals as the bases for their experiments. One further 
rnortp with some intensely stii])id people who think that one 
only wants them to pretend to be asleep, and who simulate just 
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to please the oxperiuientcT. Bemheira calls attention to this. 
However, it is very easy to discover the source of the deception 
by personal control and by weU*diiected questions. Still 
another class is represented by those conceitedly stupid people 
who become ashamed later on of having been hypnotized, end 
declare that they only simulated, althon^ they were hypony- 
tized (|iiite well in reality. Bemheim paid special attention 
to these cases, and I, too, have observed ihem at times. If one 
can find them out, a few suggestions correctly applied, as a 
rule, suffice to compel them spontaneously to confess tlieir false 
stateiiH^nts at the proper place. Others, again, are tirmlv con- 
vinced that they have not been h^^jnotized, because they wore 
not amnesic They say that they did not try to bring the arm 
down, for instance. In this case, all that is required is a press- 
ing invitation. Do try to bring it down with all the strength 
you possess. I will permit it I b^ of yon to try, but yon 
cannot do it^ 

If one shows a hypnotized person that one mistmsta him, 

one can give him the suggestion without being aware of it that 
he has malingered, and thus give rise to a false confession of 
simulation (deception of memory). I have seen a classical 
case of this kind which was produced by a mistrustful doctor. 

The hypnotized person, a man, came to me crying, and coo* 
f eased that he had not slept at all, that it was all humbug — 
he had felt all the pin-pricks — and that he had only carried oat 
the posthypnotic phenomena in order to please me, etc The 
doctor who had enticed him to make this oonfesaioii (without 
doubt by means of suggestive questions, and with the best of 
intentions) stood by with a serious face. I apparently took 
it in, gave the hypnotized a j?ood talking to, and said that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for liaving been so weak-minded. 
I extracted a solemn promise from him in future only to tell 
me the absolute truth. He was deeply moved as he proiuised 
this. Although this scene was very touching, I knew quite 
well that he had not simulated, for he had been deeply hypno- 
tized, and was totally somnambulic His ezpresBion duriqg 
the hypnosis and on awakening was of lliat type which cannot 
be simulated. Lnmediately after he had given the promiat^ 
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aiiil after we had become reconciled, I hypuutlzed him again 
in the presence of the doctor. I then suggested ana'stheaia of 
his hand. The first two pricks of a needle were felt, and he 
acknowledged this during the hypnosis; but he did not feel 
anything of the rest of the pricks, and denied having felt any- 
thingy and the reet of the suggeetions succeeded as th^ had 
done befoie. After he awoke he acknowledged that he had felt 
two needle-pricks. He did not know anything of the rest, 
althou^ many of the later ones were mxuk deeper than the first 
In this way the hypnotized man was consoled and the doctor 
taught a lesson. 

Os<'ar Vogt adds the following:^ 
Such confessions of malingering may naturally depend on 
autosuggestion as well. In such a case, it presupposes a certain 
degree of influencing^ in which a transitory amnesia at the 
utmost is present. Two eaaes may be cited here: 

^ (1) The patient, whose nervous eystem was healthy, was 
•omnambQlie during the seeond sitting. He carried out some 
eommandi posthypnotically with promptitnda Before he left 
the doctor, amnesia for the commands which he had carried 
out was suggested to the patient. He left the doctor perfectly 
amnesic. lie came again in three days, and declared that he 
had not Wen hypnotized. He knew all that had occurred. He 
had only carried out the commands of the doctor to please him. 
The anmesia had not lasted, and this circumstance had called 
forth the conception that he had not been hypnotized at alL 
A renewed hypnosis convinced the patient 

^ (2) A medical man who was much inclined to autosug- 
gestians was hypnotized. The patient became somnambulic 
A posthypnotic hallucination and posthypnotic carrying out of 
a command succeeded promptly. The patient, who suffered 
from sleeplessness, was to take a drink of water in the evenings, 
and then go to sleep at once. After he awoke, the patient was 
doubtful whether he had slept. He was absolutely amnesic. 
During the course of the day the amnesia became lost. In the 
evening he had already become very doubtful whether he had 
been hypnotized at all. Since it was just possible, he again 
'A. Forai: "Hypnotin/' third sditioo. 
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drank some water, but without going to sleep after it He then 
became oonvineed that lie had not been hypnotized." 

The two last-mentioned oategoriee of deeeptioDBy as one can 
see, do not ofEer anj serious difficulty, while the first (hysterical 
persons and pathological swindlers) is frequently impossible 
to be sure of, on account of the indistingiiishahle mixing up 
with real hypnosis. The only class still reiiiainine: to be men- 
tioned is that of conscious malingering for dctiuite reason:*. 
This is possible, and may lead to deception at first, since one 
has to be careful in hypnotizing a person for the first time. 
However, the malingerer runs the risk of being caught — t.e., 
of being hypnotized — ^if he acts his part too welL If he does 
not act well, he will not be able to deceive an experienced experi- 
menter for long. But, after all, the whole thing is only done 
as a rather stupid joke, which but few people are imdined for^ 
and least of all a patient who wishes to be cured. 

Professor Fr. Fuchs,^ of Bonn, has written a very hn morons, 
sarcastic satire on the In-pnotic demonstration of a '* foreign 
master," and believes that he has exposed a somnambulist in 
his true character of malingerer. From his account that this 
professor " had practiced the important discovery of the distant 
action of medicaments in sealed glasses,'' and also from the 
incredible want of method of the ezperiments which he had 
witnessed, I believe that I am not mistaken if I deduce that 
• the master and professor was Dr. Luys, of Paris. If Professor 
Fuchs only knows hypnotism throu|^ Luys, I must acknowledge 
that I cannot find much fault with his criticism ; but one is not 
justified in stamping brain anatomy as "all bosh" because 
Luys was guilty of almost as great a want of method in study- 
ing the anatomy of the brain, and described fiber systems which 
only he was able to see, and which undoubtedly do not exist, 
etc However, Professor Fuchs arrived, practically, at such- 
like conclusions in reference to hypnotism. 

The experiment which Professor Fuchs carried out to prove 
that an innocent young man, who had been hypnotized publicly 
by Krause in Bonn, had been acting is interesting. 

t Professor Fr. Fuchs: "The Comedy ol Hypnosis." {BerL KUn. WpeUm- 
tckrin. No. 46, November 17, 1890.) 
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Professor Fiichs himself hypnotized the same young man 
later on to control the matter. He gave him all sorts of sug- 
gestions before he hypnotized liini, which, if they should take 
place, were to prove that the man was malingering — at least, 
to be thought There is no doubt that Fuchs was quite uncon- 
fldous of these suggestions, but they were none the less insinuat- 
ing. For example^ he explained minutely to him that he would 
later during the hypnosis compress the radial nerve, and that 
the muscles supplied by it would contract^ but actually demon- 
strated to him the movements which ate produced by the in- 
nen-ation of the median. This suggestion which Professor 
Fuchs so forcibly gave during the waking condition was natu- 
rally carried out by the individual promptly during the 
Lypnosia. Professor Fuchs, however, called out, " Caught I 
Simulation 1 " and so on. Then he taxed the young man with 
having malingered, and at length extracted the confession from 
him (again by suggestion) that perhaps he had been acting 
without having been aware of it during the hypnosis." Pro- 
lessor Fuchs did not press him to make a fuU oonfessiony so 
that the young man mig^t beat an honorable retreat," or, in 
other words, out of sheer humanitarian reasons. I am sure 
that he could have retroactively suggested a confession to this 
man if he had wished to, in the same way as the doctor had 
done in the case mentioned before. Still, in spite of the a])])ar- 
ent exposure by Professor Fuchs, the young man had certainly 
not malingered. 

In conclusion, Professor Fuchs adds a very excellent exam- 
ple of the suggestive cure of blepharospasm by electric current 
from hia own practice. He declares himself (just as we do) 
that the erne wu not due to the electricity, but to the imagi* 
nation. 

It is really quite amusing, and at the same time instructive, 
to note how the wlinle of Professor Fucb's dt :^'iiption from 
the be^nning to the end contains a contirniatiou of the doctrine 
of suggestion in nearly all its details, although he certainly 
did not intend it It also contains just as sharp judgment on 
the Chaioot School, and, it is true^ a harder one on Luys' 
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15. The Siqvifioasom of Svooestioit. — can deal briefly 
with this, and refer the reader further to what has already been 
said. The prineipal signifieanee of suggestioa is a peychologieal 

and psychophysiological one. It otfers the psychologistfl a scien- 
tihc method for experimenting, the like of which they did not 
possess hitherto. That it is a wonderfully delicate and many- 
sided reagent is shown by the fact that it can intluence and 
modify all the characteristics of the mind down to the finest 
variations of logic, ethics, and sesthetics.^ 

On lo(^ng more doeely at it, auggeatioii i» revealed to na 
as being an invasion into the associative dynamics of onr mind. 
It diBsociates that which was associatedi and associates that 
which was not associated before. Its chief invasion is an inhibi- 
tory one, is a dissociation of the associated (hypoconceived) 
automatisms of the mind (brain). The dissociated dynamics 
of the brain of the hypnotized person are in the condition of 
weakness or of h^'potaxi3, as compared with the well-concen- 
trated and associated d\^iamics of the hypnotist, which press 
the suggestion into the former by the way of the organs of 
special sense. Its activity becomes plastically moldable, and 
is compelled to adapt itself more or less irresistibly to the sag- 
gestion. The cause of this subordination does not lie so mueh in 
the special strength of the hypnotist as in the feeling and in 
the conviction of the subjection or the being influenced on the 
part of the hypnotized person. We are all in the condition of 
hypotaxis, of weakness, of dissociation during normal sleep, 
and we then confuse all our thoughts (dreams) with actual 
occurrences. For this reason sleep is very advantagi'ous for 
suggestion. During sleep even the more powerful brain must 
obey the suggestions of an otherwise less powerful brain, which^ 
as it is in a waking condition, is more powerfully associated. 
But if once a mind A (a brain) has heeai enexgedeally influ- 
enced by another, B, in this way, the possibility of being 
influenced by the mind B remains by means of the reooUeetion 
which has called forth the conviction that B is capable of acting 
on the mind A. Still, it is the activity of the mind (the brain ) 
A which in reality accomplishes the potent action of the sug- 
gestion. It is only guid'^d mnrv or less detinitely and at will 

> O. Vogt (oee p. 165), and Na«ff'« theris on "A Cmb of Anuwii*.'* 
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hy the mind B — i.e,, is incited to dissociutioQy asaociatioiiy inhi- 
bition, or to marked development. Similar prooeases are at 
'work in the taming of liona and elephants. 

B only naes thoae djuamiama present in A, which work aa 
idioBynerasiee in the dynamiams of the mind A, and ^^oh 
only foUow the suggeationa from B because they are no longer 
capable of inducing a conscious general ooocentrationy and no 
longer recognize their own power. A's dynamisms are there- 
fore taken unawares more and more by B's suggestions, and 
always follow them more and more automatically — at all events 
at first 

The pamo port of oonditions apply to the influence of persons 
on (me aiiotlu^r in political and also in social life generally. 
One meets with it in the case of the ringleader among children, 
and among animals; in certain prophets and chiefs; in the 
white man against the colored races; in Napoleon and Bismarck 
against Europe; in human beings againat the domestic animals; 
and in the Yietors against the conquered generally, not only in 
man, but also in animals. One can even observe similar nerve 
phenomena in insects (ants),^ when a large number of larger 
and stronger insects have been impudently taken by surpriae 
by a few weaker ones, and run away without resistance and 
without pluck, leaving their lan'se and young, whom they 
usually nurse so carefully, in a cowardly way. This is a very 
striking suggestion action; l)ut, however teni})ting they are, 
one should not attribute a too literal importance to these analo- 
gies. They are, after all, only analogous processes. ' 

One must not regard the real influencing of a person by 
means of pure reasoning as suggestion. But there is a large 
number of transition stages possible between these actions and 
those of perfectly unconscious true suggsstions. 

The historical and ethnological importance of suggestion is 
much greater than one supposes. I must refer my readers to 
the estimable work of Professor Otto Stoll, " Suggestion and 
Hypnotism in the Psychology of the Nations."' Its action 

>Forel: "Fourmifl de la Suisse/' 1877, p. 314, and "The Psychical Capa- 
baftiis of Aala/' p. 37. (MQndMD. 1901.) 

» Professor Otto Stoll: " SugKo-^f ion and Hypnotism in the Psychology 
of the NatioDs/' Leipiigf 1905, second edition. (K. F. Koehier, antiquarian!) 
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shows itself in all racea^ in all grades of culture, and plajs aa 
important part especially in idigion and mysticisiiL Stoll has 
shown that this is so, very strikingly. One can trace it phylo- 
genetically from the lowest developed races down to the Tarions 
species of the animal kingdom. 

An extraordinary historical case, in which antosnggestive 
haUneination played a part of world-wide importance, is md 
with in Joan of Arc, tlie imiid of Orleans. 1 refer the reader 
to the work of Dr. .1. ZiuTcher on this important subject.* I 
am of opinion that Joan of Arc was a genial and ethically 
disposed hysteric, ller hallucinations did not depend on a 
mental disturbance, but on continuous autosuggestions, which 
were produced by her religiouB and patriotic exaltation. 

As we have aeen, suggeeti<m is of practical importance for 
medical therapy. Habits are often induced autosuggestivdy, 
and removed suggestively. 

And thus I am brought to the ooosideration of the pedagogic 
importance of suggestion. Those who do not understand sug- 
gestion will bo terrified by the thought of this. But he who 
has comi)letely grasj)ed it will know how to employ it peda- 
gogically in two ways: 

Firstly, symptomatically, one might almost say medicaUy» 
in order to combat bad and harmful habits and perv'orse qnali- 
tiee of character. In this case it must be applied in the same 
way as in therapeutic hypnosis, and, as in the latter case, one 
must contrive to only use it as long as it is necessary, and not 
ad infinitum. One will have to use all means to make die 
result a lasting one, which will propagate itself by properly 
guided autosuggestions. 

Secondly, the suggestion regarded from another point of 
view becomes one of the most interesting of the future problems 
of pedagogism and of developmental psychology. Every one 
is aware that some teachers, parents, guardians, etc., can achieve 
anything they please with children, while others attain just 
the reverse, and only reap disobedience and oontradictioiia. 
This depends simply on the fact that the children are sahjeeled 
to the unconscious suggestion acti<m of the first-named, hat not 

> Dr. Joeephine Zuercher (Leipzig: Oswald Mutse, 1885). 
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of the latter. Repeated unskillful thrcat-s dissatisfaction and 
complaints that the authority (eg., of a father) is not respected, 
powerleas exhibition of feelingSy especially of the feeling of 
anger — ^in short, revealing of weaknessee — are things which, 
as is well known, prodnoe disobedieneei the spirit of contra- 
diction^ and, in oonseqnenoe, obstinacj toward education in 
children. On the other hand, the man who knows how to teach 
obedience as a natural, unavoidable thing, and who puts what 
he teaches above all possibility of dispute, does nothing else 
than suggest instinctively. He will be instinctively obeyed. 
Exaggeration of this method, es])ecially continuation of it in 
children up to an advanced age, breeds the danger of fostering 
the belief in authority and dependence on others. Keasouablo 
discussion must be introduced into the mind at a suitable time 
and in a proper place. Once one has graH])ed that the key of 
these mental actions and reactions in children is to be found in 
the proper application of suggestion, pedagogism will learn 
to use that which has hitherto been applied unconsciously and 
irregularly with consciousness and system, and will derive enor- 
mous benefits from it Above all, one must suggest in the atmos- 
phere of the school an awakening of interest for the school to 
the children by means of love and enthusiasm, just as the hypno- 
tist wins his patients over for himself. The secret of the 
successes of Dr. Lietz's new reform school in Ilsenburg- 
Ilaubinda, of Dr. Reddie's school in Abbotsholme, and Messrs, 
Zuberbuehler and Frei's school in Glarisegg (Switzerland), 
depends in part on tliis, while the old s^-hool system, on the 
contrary, often suggests antipathy for the school and teachers 
to the pupils. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the pedagogic value of 
suggestion, one must remember that the character of a person 
at eveiy epoch of his eiistence is the product of two component 
complexes, inheritance and adaptation. One usually makes 
the mistake of attempting to trace everything from one or other 
only of those two complexes. The inherited dispoeition forms 
the deeper, more tenacious power; hut it may be implanted 
at times more deeply, and at times less deeply. In the latter 
case, it is possible to tackle it by means of consistent educa- 
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tional (adapted) action all the more suooeBBfiiUj, so that on 
being repeated over again these acti<»i8 may become habit or 
secondary automatkms. Suggestion can step in here and woik 

successfully. 

I must refer in this place to the important social side of sug- 
gestion. One realizes, gpnerally speaking, that good manners 
are destroyed by bad company, and that young people and 
women are especially easily corrupted. One recognizes the 
power of the press, of fashion, of public opinion^ of ridicule, 
of political and religious fanaticism, of trashy novels, etc» Bnt 
one oyerrates the capability of the freewill " of the free 
man'' to protect himself against these mass suggestions. A 
closer and deeper study of the conditions shows up the terrible 
weakness of the majority toward the power of such suggestions. 
How can a poor girl escape the insidious, cimning traps which 
the accomplices of tlie trading procurer sets, assisting himself 
with every psychological lever of deception, seduction, want 
of money, alcohol, and intimidation ? How does the conceited 
mass of voters stand toward superficial gossip, and the fre- 
quently systemized perversion of the half-educated, who so 
often take upon themselves, as journalists, to judge customs and 
to teach the world f And how does it stand toward the madiina- 
tions of political cliques? We know by experience that a few 
cleverly chosen words, and not the argument of reason, nor even 
the simple trtith, suggest to the great mass, who are just like 
a herd of sheep, better than auything else; and that the few- 
more reasoning independent people who will not follow are 
left in the lurch. When will the contra-suggestion of a healthy 
human morality gain the upper hand over the destructive sug- 
gestions of our immoral politics and literature on the one hand, 
and of the outof-date religious mysticism on the other ! After 
all, suggestion does not act in its pure, true form in all these 
cases ; it is combined largely with more or less conceived, nisiiiir 
derstood arguments of reason, and, above all, with feelings and 
sensations, so that it is, as a rule, difficult to distinguish be* 
tueeu these various elements. 

10. Thk Xatukk of the Action of Sugoestiox. — That 
which we know psychologically of suggestion lies, on the one 
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hand, in t he sphere of (-> p^ir>iiano«y^^ and in the o ti^t i vt >1 mot or, 
vasoiiiotor, j>ecRjx)rVj ^and similar reactions, on t he^therjui iiti. 
BuTTiOwdof's the matter stand when viewed in a physiological 
light ? What takes place physiologically in those hypoconceived 
mechanisms which connect the suggestion with its action, and 
into which hypnosis supplies us with a fleeting, incomplete, 
merely subjective, and therefore psychological insight by means 
of sporadic associations of superoonceived processes, with the 
contents of the hypoconsciousness! 

Meynert, Wernicke^ Munk, Ezner, Sachs, and others, have 
attempted, on the evidence of the results obtained in the anat- 
omy of the brain, to form an idea of the mechanism of the 
neiirokymes of the brain. The synthetic introspection of the 
latter represent-^ consciousness. The contents of consciousness 
must always remain fragmentary to us, for the reasons already 
given. P hysioloff^' alone can lead to a doctrine of the in ft<^V«- 
i gn of the min d, as it can supply a complete chain o f argu- 
ment. It is true that we do not possess the key to the 
mechanisms of life; but we can attempt to explain it, notwith- 
standing, biologically and approximately, with the help of con- 
clusions by analogy. In my opinion, Oscar Vogt has made the 
best attempt to explain the d\-namism of the brain. I propose 
to give extracts from his explanation. 

Oscar Vogt's Ili/potheflral Views^ on the Nature and Psijrho' 
logical Import of Hypnotism. — Vogt, in his excellent work, 
calls the massed me chanism of the brain, which corresponds 
to a p qrchological ^ ijocgas, *^ constellatio n." This constellation 
is the product of conscious and unconscious fhYpn^naftimia) 
processes. It influences both the quality and the intensi^ of 
the central excitability. It can even exceed in importance, in 
virtue of its assimilating activity, the peripheral stimulation 
for the quality of the central excitability. The apparent free- 
dom of will is based on this sort of thin^j. 

Vogt accepts parallelism terminologically, but interprets it 

in the light of monistic identity, and not of dualism. EerL- 

l^heral stimuli of too p <;>wf>rfiil a nature prod lien uncOBseiousnesa 

• 0<imr Vof^ : "Contributions to our Knowledge of the Nature and Psycho- 
hpetd Import of UjrpnotiHn," ZgiUchrift fiir Hypnoiismwi, 1895-1896 (Leip- 
rig: AflBbRMiiis Bwth). 
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instead of h jper»Bthetic phenomena of conseionsnefls in reeponae 
to a cutting off caused by Tasomotor changes. Onr qnalitatiye 

and quantitative psychological powers of differentiating are 
based on a passive becoming conscious of physiological differ- 
ences (in this, for example, Vogt accepts the identity theory). 

Wherever phenomena of consciousness appear, these tend at 
once to become synthetic processes, so that man from his youth 
npwaid already possesses complex psychical phenomena. The 
fljnchionons irritability of the individual elements of the oaor 
tents of consciousness leads to their aseociationy whidi beoomea 
fixed by habit. A primary degree of fixation is necessary for 
a psychological synthesis. Further fixation causes recognition, 
and still further fixation causes associative reproduction capa- 
bility. There are simultaneous and eonsecutive associations, 

Wundt uses the term assimilation for the fact that in the 
whole psychological area of the memory of man only those sen- 
sations occur which are associated by the co-irritation of the im- 
pressions of memory, and not isolated sensations in genersL 
For this reason new elements in alternating sequence are inter- 
mingled with the same conception at each repetition^ and the 
conception is in consequence never quite identical — e,g», the 
conception of a rose. 

The principle of psychical synthesis is thus that complete 
complexes of elements of consciousness are never bound together 
or intermingled, but only the individual elements. In order 
that it can be reprodueed, an association must therefore l>e 
fixed, in so far that it can be excited in its entirety from 
each of its elements. 

Vivid pictures of the imagination are qualitatively much 
more nearly related to sensations in hi^y disBoeiable persons. 

The intensity of a conception depends on the intensity of the 
excitability of the individual elements, while its eleamen 
(Lehraann) depends on the extent of the same — i,e., on the 
number of elements excited at the same time. These are there- 
fore diifereut things. 

Next, psyehieal energ}* of an individual forms a constant 
under constant conditions of nutrition. This may be taken to 
mean, for example, that one cannot suffer intensely from tooth- 
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aehe, and at the same time follow a play intently. The intensity 
of one process necessitates a weakening of that of others. 

AsBociationa move in accordance with the law of energy, in 
the order arranged by habit, always in the direction of least 
mistanoe. When this appears not to be the case, the cause is 
liypoconceived. 

Vogt explains attention as follows: The center whose meta- 
bolism is increasing receives functional stimuli from the centers 
whose metabolism is decreasing. As a matter of fact, vastly 
more peripheral stimuli for the senses travel up to the brain 
than are recognized (felt). These numerous neurokymes, 
arriving in the brain, are all deflected to the situation where 
a mariced excitabilily is taking plaoe^ and the latter becomes 
thereby increased. If two centers are equally excited, the 
nenrokymes arriving are divided correspondini^y. If a cer- 
tain center ( A) is alone excited, and a nenrokyme from without 
arrives suddenly at a second center (B), exciting it intensely, 
all the neurok\ane8 will be deflected to B, and the excitability 
of A will diminish. In this way the attention will be diverted 
from A to B. Illusions can be produced in a similar manner. 
For example, suppose that a person is expecting some one. A 
sound ia heard, and this person believes that he can recognize 
the footsteps of the person expected. The marked expectation 
has aa atrmgthened the impression of the memory of the well- 
known footsteps that it drowns the real noise with which it is 
assimilated, and thus causes the illusion. 

These considerations induced Vogt to revert to the old views 
of Schiff, which state that deflections of the energy of stiiinila- 
tion cause neurodvuamic inhibitions, and thc^c are to be re- 
garded as compensation phenomena for coudiu tion taking place 
in other directions. In this way it is not only the situation of 
the Btimulatioo, but also its intensity, which influences the 
quality of the action. Freusbeig f oimd, by way of example, 
that a mild stimulus to the penis of a dog producea an erection, 
but a atrongsr stimulua to the erected penis leads to relaxation, 
but causes at the same time a reflex excitation of a leg move- 
ment. This is due to a part of the stronger congested energy 
of stimulation being radiated from the erection center, and 
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reaching in this way the center for the reflex excitation of the 
leg. Since the latter is more strongly excitable, all the neuro- 
kymes then travel to it, and the penis in consequence relazesi 
A number of similar facts support Vogt's view that the increased 
intensi^ of attention is referred to an opening np of a path 
hj attracted neurot^meB. 

Vbgt further adopts Hering's view that all pejchioal phenomr 
ena, movements inelnded, are eansed by peripheral stimnliy 
and that there is no such thing as pure centrogenous movement. 
Hering showed, for example, that a decapitated frog becomes 
completely motionless as soon as one divides all the posterior 
spinal roots. But the direction in which the peripheral neuro- 
kymes travel to the central nervous system naturally depends oil 
their constellation for the moment. 

Dissociatioiis are constella t ions deflected from the nsnal nor* 
mal condition during waking. Here one meets with all amta 
of transitions, from a mild warping of judgment to dreaming. 

The diminution of eicitahility, which we call inhibitioii, 
takes the shape normally of a change of nutrition. 

A lessening of metabolism causes exhaustion, so that the 
dissimilation overbalances the assimilation. Ansemia of the 
brain, which is always associated with sleep, causes a similar 
process, but is introduced by tiring (dissociation). In a dissc^ 
ciated dream the neurokyme is congested in one center, as a 
result actually of this ansmia. This prevents the awakening 
of associated contra-conceptionfl^ and increases the intensity of 
the dream. 

The Theory of Sleep, — I showed the inadequateness of the 
theories which attempted to refer sleep to a collection of ex- 
haustion products — lactic acid (Preyer) — or which tried to 
measure the depth of sleep by the intensity of the stimulus 
necessary to awaken (Kohlscbuetter), as far back as the third 
edition of this book. I have shown, as the earlier expertB on 
dreams (Maury^ inter aUa) have done, that the brain can be 
exhausted without sleeping, can sleep without being exhausted^ 
and that faint stimuli may awaken when strong ones faiL In 
brief, I showed that sleep undoubtedly is connected with sng* 
gesting mechanisms which are adapted in quite another way. 
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even though thej are favored by exhaustion. Oscar Vogt now 
develops a very ingenious view, which in general is in aooord: 
anoe with this, only it takes physiological conditions further 
into aooount 

We have seen diat the excitability of centers increases by 
cf>nduction if no other stronger excitability acts by deflection. 
There are certain centers, among which the reflex center for 
the closure of the orbicularis oculi iiniscle iiiav be cited, whose 
excitability tends to call forth the neurodynamic processes 
occurring on going to sleep. When the cerebral cortex is less 
excited as a result of exhaustion, the neurokymes are guided 
to thoee oenters. But they may also be excited by asBodation, 
suggestion, etc, and sleep may be produced in this way. One 
of the vasomotor reflex centers, however, is still more important 
This center, when excited, causes an increasing anaemia of the 
brain, and this produces dullness, etc., and sleep. Mosso has 
pn>ved beyond doubt that an ana?mia of the brain is associated 
with sleep. But observation and hypnotism particularly prove 
that this can be produced by means of associated reflexes, and 
not only by means of exhaustion. In consequence, such a vaso- 
noCor center is a direct postulate^ It is a general law of our 
life that increased activity is associated with hypemmia, and 
lessened activity with anirania. But this law can only be 
brought into line with the facts of sleep by the help of the 
supposition mentioned above. Vogt gives a number of further 
proofs for this. In this way it is explained why undressing, 
the lK-dnx)m, the sight of some one yawning, the accustomed 
hour, and similar sensations or conceptions, iiidnce the concep- 
tion of sleep, and, by working out paths for themselves, act upon 
the reflex centers of sleep, cause the eyes to dose^ and introduce 
the anemia of the brain. A single remembrance or an associ- 
ttiesi thou|^t associated with a previous going to sleep may 
even sniBce to produce this action. Li this way the rapid 
achieving of sleep by suggestion is perfectly explained. It is 
not necessary for the person going to sleep to be conscious of 
the act of going to sleep or its causes, for tlie goal of sleep, 
toward which all the neu^ok^^nes aim, is not the conception 
of sleep, but is the subcortical sleep centen 
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The functional rest of sleep repairs cerebral exbausti(my 
should this be preBenti The excitability of the oerebmm is 
thereby increased again, and more neorokymes are again guided 
to it The anmnia leaseiiB^ and one awakens gradually, if m 
stimulus does not suddenly pioduce the awakening by a more 
powerful oonduotion of neurokymes. 

It is primarily the eerebrd cortex whose excitability is 
diminished during slct^p. In the earlv stage of sleep (tiredness) 
a tendoney for motor expression shows itself, probablv in 
consequence of the simplification of tlie reilex arch. In a higher 
degree of this simplilication, before functional incapabilitj 
sets in, the so-called catalepsy, the fiexUnlitas cerea, takes place, 
in which a limb remains in any given position. During tlie 
condition of waking all constellations are purposefnllj em- 
ployed, distributed, and active. If the choice of attention doee 
not keep the arm raised, the neurokymes will be required else- 
where, and it (the arm) will faU. But during sleep there is a 
degree of diminution of the excitability of the cortex in which 
the neurokymes arriving can no longer radiate sufficiently on 
the association tracks, and therefore stagnate at the direct 
terminals of the centripetal track. The excitability of the 
muscular sense can evidence itself in this case only by move- 
ment, but this takes place in consequence more strongly. Vogt, 
basing his <^inion on probabilities, concludes that this phe- 
nomenon is cortical, and that it causes catalepsy (fizatioii of 
passive positions). 

This cataleptic stage lies in point of time between deep sleep 
and the waking condition ; it occurs, therefore, before waking 
and after going to sleep. It can be demonstrated frequently 
in normal sleep, but its duration varies considerably in differ- 
ent individuals. The degree of the rigidity also varies. Lie- 
beault has shown that one can produce it in normal sleep by 
repeatedly raising the arm. 

The next stag^ is that of complete relaxation, in whidi the 
neurokymes diminish in the cortical muscular sense, and with- 
draw i^m the subcortical centers. 

Vogt quotes the experiments of Bubnoff, Heidenhain, and 
Janet in support of his view. The cortical nature of catalepsy 
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iiud of hysterical aiutMthesia is deduced from these experi- 
ments. 

The associations of ideas in dreams are of a passive nature, 
and acquire the subjective character of impressions (Vogt 
always uses this word for perceptions as well). Voluntary 
thinkiiig oeaaesy and the connection between the oonoeptiona 
beoomee looeened; the peraon going to aleep beoomea incieaa- 
in^y passive toward theuL From tfaia a kind of aubjective 
flight of thoni^ta arisesy which, however, oorreaponda in reality 
to an inhibition of thinking ( Aahaffenbuigy Kraepelin), and to 
a alowed coarse of ideaa. 

Vogt argues against me beoanse I accept an uninterrupted 
dreaming during sleep, and believes that the fact that one finds 
oneself in the midst of a dream chain if one is suddenly awak- 
ened out of a deep sleep proves nothing. This could take place 
so (jniekly that the eommoiicement of the dream chain could 
have set in at the moment of being awakened. ^ly observations 
contradict this explanation, because the suddenness of the awak* 
ening waa too great to have possibly allowed sufficient time for 
so many dream linkings. The tone on awakening frequently 
became interlaced with the ending of the dream chain. One 
cannot lay any weight on the aubjective statements of not hav- 
ing dreamed, on account of the usual amnesia. On the other 
hand, one muat admit that absolute proof, at all ev«its at pres- 
ent, can hardly be obtained. 

As a rule, slightly excitable associations, which occupied us 
considerably in the past, take place during dreaming (railway 
scenes, examinations, etc. ; for example, I often dream that I 
am an assistant or tin* Director at the Asylum again). This is 
due to the diminished excitability of the cortex. I may add 
that peculiar associations insinuate themselves from uncon- 
ceivcd chains into the dreaming consciousness. 

There are two kinds of dreams: 

(a) The usual completely dissociated, diffuae dreams. 

(6) The contracted dreams of somnambulism, whidi corre- 
spond to a contracted consciousness or monoidism. In this the 
neurolTmea stagnate in a definite area. One might almost say 
that a partial waking during general sleep takes place. In 
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this special area even the peioeption and the thinking ineieaae 
not only in deamess, hnt also in intensity. If one f oUom the 
same phenomenon still further, one meets with a partial sleep 

during the general condition of vraking (see pp. 148 and 149). 

Thus the diminution of the excitability of the cortex during 
sleep is irregular. That small stimuli are capable of awakening 
when strong ones fail is explained by this. In such a case the 
neurokyme of the stimuli meets with associations which are but 
slightly diminished in their excitability, and thus a partial 
awakening may take place while the general sleep is ccmtinned. 
We meet wifli this in hypnotic rapport'' The general 
annmia of the brain prevents the radiation, and canaea the 
locally awakened elements of consciousness to be abnormally 
strongly excited by the stagnating neurokymes. The condition 
of consciousness of the systematic partial awakening is the same 
as that of somnambulic dream. 

Vogt further shows the great difference between the dreams 
(a) and (b). The dreams in (6) are connected with perfectly 
ordered actions. On the other hand, the most complicated 
actions are dreamed of in (a), but are not carried ont. This is 
due to the diffuse dissociation, which does not allow any ordered 
sequence of conceptions «f movements to arise. The action is 
suddenly accomplished in the consdonsness, but there has been 
an omission of the conditions of its having taken place. It is 
quite different in {1), where the whole localized functionally 
isolated chain from the sense to the cortex and from the cortex 
to the muscle is accomplished perfectly regularly. 

Vogt shows further that the ethical associations often, but 
not always, remain normally connected in somnambulists and 
revolt against criminal demands, while one usually murden^ 
steals, etc, with absolutely defective ethics, in the ordinaiy 
dreams. 

A chain of actions is not infrequently oontinned after sleep 
has set in (a coachman doses off and drives on). I mysdf 

when a student have fallen to sleep during a dry lecture, and 
have continued to write, even beginning to write down frag- 
ments of dreams. 

Feelings. — According to Vogt, feelings are of no value for 
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the production of normal hypnosis, but are of importance for 
tiie production of hysterical hypnosis and of the hypnosis of 
fright. 

Feelings appear usually as accompanying phenomena (shade 
oi feeling) of the intellectual elementa. By mood (Stimmung) 
one midprstands the collective condition of feelings at any given 
dme. Bj the tenn ^'attitude of mood'' one means the diapoeition 
or tandoMSj of the frame of mind to react on the appearance of 
one or other of the intelleetnal elements with this or that mood. 

We are not able to localize feelings in space. From this 
fact, Vogt thinks that he can agree with Lipps that they cannot 
be deflected from sensations. I do not consider that this argu- 
ment ran huld good, for pure intellectual abstract things also 
exiFt which are not in themselves capable of being localized as 
far as place is concerned (let me instance the idea of inde- 
pendence or that of the pitch of a musical tone), and can, not- 
withstanding, be deflected from sensations. 

Feelingi mnst be r^rded as being elementaiy. While 
Hbeffding and others only accept two fundamental qualities of 
feeling, indinatioii and disinclination, Wundt accepts three 
opposite pairs of qualities: (1) inclination— disinclination ; 
(2) excitability — inhibition; (3) tension — relaxation. 

Vogl s attempts with an exceptionally suitable person, who 
had been educated up to this for a considerable time, only 
yielded at first two sharply differentiated series of opposing 
feelings, which appear markedly in the contracted condition 
of conaeionsness in hypnosis, and which can be analysed: (1) 
Pleaaant— -nnpleasant; (2) elevating or exhilarating or making 
easier— relaxing or depressing or rendering sad. 

Vogt calls the first series hedonistic, and the second series 
ttfaenlc They correspond to the first and second quality pair 
of Wundt's classification. While both series took place approxi- 
mately parallel with pressure and pain, this was less marked 
with taste and Bmell, and was not the case with stimulation of 
hearing. In the last-named case they were rather inversely 
proportional. 

One gathers from Vogt's very extensive experiments that 
tba weakest grades of the intellectual elements (sensations) are 
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quite indifferent (without accentuation of feeling). In the 
somewhat higher grades an accentuation of inclination appears, 
which increases; in a greater intensity the inclination again 
diminishes and a second indifference point appears, which in 
its turn is followed bj disinclination in still further increased 
intensity. Even in sensation of pain there is behind the thresh- 
old of inclination ''a pleasant pain," althongh the sensation 
of pain, as Max von Frey has shown and Vogt has confiisned, 
is qualitatively different from the sensation of pressure. The 
same aj)plies also to the sthenic series. 

When one is not dealing with direct sensations, but only 
with the reproduction of the same by conception, the intellectual 
elements naturally awaken the shades of feeling which were 
formerly associated with them. 

Persistence of emotional elements after the disappearance 
of the associated intellectoal elements can be demonstrated. 
But one is, of conrscy only dealing with the conscious field, 
and intellectual elements may persist hypoconsciously. If one 
succeeds in rendering the intellectual element conscious again, 
one heightens the feelings. Vogt's excellent experiments there- 
fore show: 

1. That the feeling in the consciousness at least may outlive 
its intellectual substratum. 

2. That feelings can enter into the conscionsness even with- 
out an intellectual substratum. 

Still, the latter only applies for the psychical series (the 
introspective side); a physiological process is always unoon- 
ceived in the background. 

Every feeling is accompanied by a deflection of nervoiu* 
stimulation energy in the transcortical and subc'ortical tracks, 
and is produced slightly later than its intellectual substratum. 
The feelings are therefore, no doubt, psychical parallel processes 
of the deflection processes of the energy of nervous stimulation. 
In the language of the identity theory, I should say that fSeel- 
ings represent the introspection of the deflection prooessee of 
the energy of nervous stimulation. Since such deflections take 
place in every area of the brain, there can be no localization 
for the feelings. 
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Vogt deduces from this that a desire is contained in every 
feeling, or that the will manifests itself through the feelings, 
and is not materially difTeront from feeling. Vogt's work is, 
imfortuxiatelji still incomplete^ but it points out the way in 
which one can use hypnotism for psychological investigation, 
ind throws a luminous lig^t on to the whole question of the 
relation of psychology to the physiology of the hrain. 

In the third edition of his work Vogt states the following 
in special relation to the mechanism of suggestion: 

**We call every deflection which diminishes the irritability 
of the individual neurones as such, as a rule, inhibition. We 
8p« ak of the inhibition causing the psychical balance by means 
of the association of ideas. An hysterical person complained 
to me of motor weakness. His dynamometric grasp was 
1 = 97. I thought that this was not so bad. From this time 
onwaid his highest gra^ was 50, and the average was only 
88. What had taken place t The track between the movement 
coooeption of the grasp and that of the motor weakness had 
become more strongly conductible by means of an irritation 
istuiug from the center for the latter. A part of the neurokyme 
arriving at the center for the movement conception was detlected 
from this time into this track. I was also enabled to observe 
the reverse. A psychopath got the hypochondriacal conception 
that he was veiy weak. This conception paralysed his grasp 
by defleetion so much that he oonld only press 1 = 65 and 
r s 55. I then produced absolute anasthesia for the affected 
arm by waking suggestion. The grasp was naturally reduced to 
r=0. I then suggested to him that amount of feeling to 
give him free movement. lie pressed r= 115 and 1 = 120, 
having at the same time a numbed feeling in his joints. I had 
caused a localized dissociation by means of the first suggestion. 
As a result of a constellation favoring me, the diasociation-^S., 
the cutting off of the deflection — persisted in the second sug- 
gestion for the hypochondriacal conception. The track be- 
tween the center corresponding to the latter and that of the 
novement conception did not deflect again, or, as one can also 
txpres:* oneself, the h\7>ochondriacal conception was for the 
time being forgotten. The higher centers further inhibit the 
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lower ones by Buch-like defledions of a part of a neorol^ine.^ 
In the oaae in whidi the deflection is rendered impoenhle on 

account of functional or organic changes, the motor dieeharge 
of the neurokyme, which now only passes through oae lower 
center, increases in intensity and rapidity. 

" In opposition to inhibition, one calls the increase of the 
excitability of a center by conduction of neuroi^ymes along vari- 
ous tracks ' simulation increase/ or opening np of a path 
(Bahnung of Exner). I suggest to a person that his forehead 
shall become warm. I shall succeed in this suggestion more 
easily if I place my hand on his forehead at the same time, for 
I stimulate fhe corresponding center for the sensation of tondi 
by laying my hand on the forehead. This is then couuected 
with the corresponding center for the sensation of warmth 
through a track which conducts well as the result of nuniero»is 
previous simultaneous excitabilities. The neurokyiue produced 
by my touching the forehead takes this oontae^ and acts by open- 
ing out a new path. 

All those inhifaitionB and the opening ont of new paths 
to which the course of all nervous processes, and also the whole 
phenomena of suggestion, are traceable are prodvced in this 
way. The art of the hypnotist consists in the suitable applica- 
tion of such inhibitions and opening out of new paths, and 
the nature of the training consists in the reaction of such-like 
influencing on the more widely distributed association of ideas. 

"Let us look at the mechanism of catalepsy, for instance. 
Suppose that I lift the arm of a hypnotind person. The arm 
will remain in the position in which I have pnt it I produced 
a corresponding sensation of movement by means of a passive 
movement The association tracks deflecting the conception 
of this movement from the center have become incapable of 
conducting on account of the hypnotic dissociation. As a 
result of this, the neurokyme excited by the passive movement 
of the arm moves mainly along the track leading centrifugally 
from the center for the said conception of the movement^ and 
causes a muscular contraction which corresponds to the pass- 

» "It is aflviftahlc to call pmpressinp; nerve excitability, as long we do 
not thoroughly understaad its nature, by some unprejudiood tenn, audi « 
* neurokyme.' ^' (Forel, " Bimin and Mind ".) 
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ively dctennined position of the arm. The hypnotized person, 
provided that he ia only hypotactic, * feels the arm suddenly 
becoming rigid after it had been raised.' In this case one is 
dealing with iiemheim's ' passive catalepsy.' It differs from 
ftn active movement in that in the latter case the movement 
ooDoeptiim is prompted by an association of ideas or by the 
* will,' while in our case it is prompted by a peripheral stimulus. 
Paasive catalepsy always occurs when the movement conception 
is sniBciently dissoeiatedi but can still be excited sufficiently. 
If the sleep has become so deep that the movement conception 
can no longer be sufficiently excited by means of a jx^ripheral 
stimulus, a passive catalepsy can no longer be achieved. One 
meets with a corresponding depression of the excitability of 
movement conceptions in hysterics, whose sensibility for touch 
haa become diminished in one or other eztremi^, although the 
kinnthesia is retained. The extremity in this case is paretic 
during the condition of waking, and is extremely difficult to 
fender cataleptic during hypnosis. Numerous components 
which open out new paths and act inhibitorily take part in the 
exciting of the movement conceptions. Among these, the stimu- 
lus opening out a new path which leads from the center for the 
sensibility of touch to that of tlie actual muscular sense plays 
an important part. 

** Other stimuli which foige new paths for themsdvesy there- 
fore, are required in the case of insufficient dissociation or 
depressed exoitalulity of the movement conception. Hers one 
shoold first have recourse to verbal suggestion. The arm which 
has been raised falls limply to the side, but as soon as I declare 
that the arm has become rigid the onset of the corre8j)()nding 
muscular contraction is felt. The influence of the ass<x'iation 
of ideas which finds new paths for itself can connect itself 
both with a passive movement and with a verbal suggestion. 
We call this monoidism. For example, I hypnotize a subject 
I lilt hta arm up. This falls again to his side. I awaken the 
flobjeet I then hypnotize a second subject in the presence of 
the first Here the catalepsy succeeds at once. On hypnotizing 
the first subject for the second time, I succeed in producing 
catalepsy also in him. In this case we are dealing with Beni* 
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heim's active element of catalepsy. Tbe foUowing conoeptioii 
connected itaelf with the amsation of the passive moyement of 
the arm in this subject: * The holding of my arm in this poei- 

tion is the will of the hypnotist, but I must do as he wills.' The 
sight of the catalepsy }>roduce(i by the hypnutist in the second 
subject created u conducting track in the brain of the first sub- 
ject leading between the conception of the hypnotist and the 
conception of the movement ooncemed. If the hypnotist now 
raises the arm of the first subject, the conception of the hypno- 
tist at once appears vividly. Stimuli issue from the omter 
of this conception to the center of the movement conception. 
The association of ideas can become more complicated and 
more similar to the voluntary movement preceding it in this 
connection, and one cannot find fault with the subject if he 
says that he has only done this to please the h>7>notist, 

Porging out a new path by means of monoidism plays an 
important part in all complicated sng^tions^ and especially 
in waking suggestions. They rob even the * rapport ' completely 
of its mysteiy. If the mdher or the doctor deep on throng^ 
a loud noise, but awaken when the child cries or when the 
attendant knocks, we are only dealing with eicitabilitj which 
has been increased by former opening out of new paths, as in 
the case in * rapport/ 

" In what has been said above inhibition has been deprivt^l 
of all activity. Inhibitions are compensation symptoms for 
the deflections which have arisen elsewhere. As can readily 
be seen, one is only referring to those inhibitions (Wundt'a 
neurodynamic inhibitions) here which represent the direct 
result of nervous processes. Apart from these, there eiist inhi- 
bitions (Wundt's vasomotor inhibitions) frequently interactiiig 
in response to an increase of the resistance in the conduetioD 
caused by tiring or by some alteration of the metabolism- 
However, as long as wc arc dealing with the neurmlvnamic 
and not with the nutritive inhibitions, we should be able to 
prove the eadstence of deflection arising in other way»-— that ia» 
the aq>ect of our suggestion which opens up new patha. 

*^ Let us test a negative hallucination produced by wakii^ 
suggestion. I give the suggestion that the aubjeet will not see 
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me on awakening. The result is extremely varied, but there 
is always a parallelism between the defleetion and the inhibiti<»i 
wbidi one can discern. The greater the inhibition is^ the 
greater will be the deflecti<»i also. 

** One person sees me as usual, but does not recognize who I 
am. Here there is a dissociation Ix'tween the primary and 
secondary identitication, between the center of the optieiil pic- 
ture of the memory and that of the comprehension. This disso- 
ciation is a picture of memory which has long since been formed/ 
which has been produced i>y former excitations, which has since 
existed latent, and which has now been reawakened. The 
iniuenoe of my suggestion opening up new paths caused this 
dissociation to appear in the foreground. To quote one possi- 
iHlity, mj subject passed me by one day, while he was thinking 
oot a problem, without recognizing me. I then crossed over 
to him, and foimd out in conversation that he had not recog- 
nized me. At the time when my subject met me stimuli trav- 
eled from the center of the problem occupying him along all 
the deflecting tracks. This also applied to the optic track. We 
are justified in assuming a direct or indirect connection of 
eveiy nervous center with all the others. The association fibers 
leading to the center for the problem are for the time being 
naturally more easily excitable than any of the other defiecting 
efferent fibers of the optic center. A large part of the neuro- 
kyiiic which called the visual iinpn ssion of me forth was 
deflected al(»ii«: this track. As a result, the center for the 
conception of my person was not sufficiently excited to render 
the subject conscious of it. The conception of the non- 
recognition was first connected during the conversation with 
the center for the conception of my person, and then with the 
problem by means of simultaneous associations. However, the 
conception of the non-recognition was further connected to 
the optical center through the center of the problem. If I now 
produce the conception of non-rec<)j2;nition of my person in my 
subject in a sufficiently intense nuinucr, an excitability travels 
through the center for the problem to the optical center for my 
penoin, and forges a new path for itself. The neurokyme, 
arriving in this situation, which my person has excited in the 
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optic nerve, is thus deflected without arriving in the usual trai'k 
in sufficient force to produce conceived parallel processes ia 
this place. The secondary identification is wanting. One might 
state in opposition to this that the subject did not identify any 
visual impressions seoondarilj as be went along ponderuig. 
Tben, wbj ebould be not identify now tbe Tisual impreenona 
wbich be leoeiTed from me t Tbe caiue lies in a dooUe iqpen- 
ing out of new patbe. During tbe conversation wbick followed 
the occurrence the yisual picture of me was vividly excited. 
An association took place in consequence between the center 
for the problem and the visual impression of me, which wa^ 
more intimate than the associations between the fonner and 
any of the other optical centers. To-day, as I gave him tbe 
suggestion not to see me, I awakened in tbe subject the optical 
components of tbe conception of myself very vividly by means 
of si|^t directly, as I bad done before. As tbe eaeitatioa 
arrived at tbe optical center tbrougb tbe center for tbe problem, 
tbe association fibers, whicb were tbe best conductors, natnraDy 
seized a large proportion for themselves. But the track to the 
center for my person belonged primarily to these, as a result 
of the stimuli which occurred directlv before. This track, 
which is usually of secondary importance, becomes for tbe time 
being the chief track. The visual impressioiL of myself is 
deprived of its usual associations for tbe present It beoomes 
dissociated by tbe opening up of new patbs. Tbat parts of the 
neurokymes bave at tbe same time reacbed other portions of the 
optic center proves tbat suggestions wbicb are sensorily con- 
nected can now succeed much more easilv. I onlv need to 
ask the subject whether he re<'ogTiize this person or that object. 
This suffices frequently to connect the optical center of the 
object to tbe deflection system. That this takes place more 
easily in connection with objects wbicb are closely associated 
with me naturally depends^ again, on tbe opening up of new 
paths wbicb can be employed by them at tbe time when tbe 
visual impression of me is excited in tbe subject One oould 
argue further in objection to this tbat such a favorable past 
history is not usually present in the majority of experiments. 
That is certainly true. But it is not necessary that it should 
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he pTCfient. Every one of us has passed by persons with whom 
we are acquainted without recognizing them. The conception 
of me which the subject possessed at the time of the experiment 
contained that of a person of his aoquaintanoe as an essential 
component. The track was therefore present It only wanted 
atrsDj^thenui^* 

^ Every dissoeiation called forth by 8ngg8Btio& depends on 
the reappearance of earlier oonditionfl of conduction^ of eatlier 
constellations, just as in the ease dealt with in detail in the 

preceding paragraph. The form of the dissociation, and hence 
that of the reception of the suggestion, is therefore connected 
singly in consequence of the past experiences of the individual. 
Whicherer case is the least latent, and is most easily excitable, 
now appears in the consciousness^ and this takes place so vividly 
that the anbjeet believes that he is experiencing it at the time. 
A second subject sees aa if he had a mist before his eyes, 
because the recollection of the not 'seeing his acquaintance was 
most easily connected with dusk. A third subject deelaies that 
be is blind. The conception of not seeing was associated most 
strongly in him with the conception of blindness. This, then, 
became vividly excited. The conditions of conduction became 
prominent as one of its components in the optic center, whioh 
conditions corresponded to an earlier sensation of blackness. 
The center for black absorbed such a proportion of the nenro- 
kymes arriving that the latter could not cause any further 
excitabili^ which could enter into the consciousnesB. 

*^ I win add two more examples of hystericsy in proof of the 
correctness of the principle propounded. 

" I gave to one of these the suggestion mentioned above. I 
disappeared, but she still saw the surroundings. She soon 
became very excited, rushed about in an anxious manner, and 
CKclaimed that she was becoming ill again, she could not think 
properiy, and that she saw everything red. The patient ex- 
plained then, after I had again quieted her, without having 
removed the recollection from her mind, ' her illness had begun 
in this way; she had not been able to see anything: it had all 
become confused and mixed in front of her eves. She had for- 
gotten all about it till now, but it had now all returned to her.' 
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The Beoond patient was brought into the dinic panljrsed 
and dumb, after she had been found in this condition in the 
street One day, after the symptoms bad disappeared, I gave 

her the waking suggestion of complete anaesthesia. The sugges- 
tion succeeded, and the patient became correspondingly para- 
lytic. Noticing a change in the expression of the patient's face, 
I removed the suggestion. But it was too late. The patient 
moved slowly and rigidly about, and did not recognize her 
surronndings. She was again dumb. I hypootiaed her, and 
suggested deamess and recollection to her. The patient then 
acknowledged that she had believed that she was lying in the 
street The memory of the past attack had thus been recalled. 

" We have therefore explained the mechanism of the sub- 
jective couiplcmentation of all suggestions on the part of the 
hypnotized person, and especially the constant changing condi- 
tion between positive and negative hallucinations (see p. 90), 
by the referring back of the inhibitions to other patha which 
have been opened up. 

^'If we refer all snggsation phenomena back to ane«ded 
paths which have been opened up this would have to hold good 
for the most important suggestion as well— «.e.^ sleep. Sleep 
is produced in the new-bom by means of certain dynamisms of 
the lower brain centers depending on chemical changes, proba- 
bly a vasomotor character chiefly. Certain sensations which 
appear more strongly as the consciousness increases (parallel 
^th the development of the cerebrum) precede this reflex sleep. 
These are increasing bodily and mental heaviness, and eqie- 
cially the f eding of heaviness of the eyes, which is chiefiy 
excited by the gradual reflex contraction of the orbicularis 
muscles. These associate themselves gradually to form a com- 
plex, the conception of sleep, by means of mutual opening up 
of paths. If one of the sensations appear at a later date in 
response to a stimulus, the others will follow, as the excitability 
will spread along the tracks which conduct welL Further 
simultaneous associations then lead to a conneetiaii in the tracks 
between the conception of sleep and the lower centers, pfoda»> 
ing sleep. This track becomes such a good conductor that 
ultimately it is the conception of sleep which produces sleep. 
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We Urns produce a general diflsoeiatioii, caused by a change of 
the metabolism, bj means of snggeetiTe excitability of the con* 
ception of deep. We create in this way, by means of opening 
up a path, a suitable soil for the action of further opening up 

of new paths. 

'* In this manner the conception of sleep obtains a purely 
motor character. But this is only a special case of a general 
law dealiiig with the development of brain mechanism. In the 
same way all voluntaiy movements have developed from invol- 
untary ones by the sensattona of reflex movenunts becoming the 
causal oonoeptioiiy or the impulse of the wilL The doubt with 
which one at first opposed certain suggestive results was based 
on the fact that this developmental process is further advanced 
than one could suppose from the position of our anatomical 
knowledge. These — e.g., the influencing of the intestinal peri- 
stalsis, of the vasomotor nerves, and of the secretions of 
glands — are established beyond all doubt at the present time. 
Their dependence on the sensations indicates in itself a con- 
neetion of their centers with the cerebrum. The doctrine of 
suggsstioD has proved that those dulled, scarcely conceived 
sensati<ms, have already become weakly motor conceptions. A 
prospective insight into the further development of our cere- 
brum, and into the increasing subordination of the reflex move- 
ments beneath the intelligence, is opened out by this." 

Dr. O. Vogt wishes that the hypothetical character of his 
theoretical discussions should be preserved, and I therefore 
call especial attention to this wish here. 

£d. Clapardde expounds a '^Theorie biokgique du smn- 
meil/'^ which agrees in the main with ours; he sums up the 
detaib as foUows: 

^ Le sommeil n'est pas la consequence d'un simple arrSt de 
f ooctionnement ; il est une fonction positive, un instinct, qui 
a pour but cet arret de fonctionnement ; ce n'est pas par ce que 
nous sommes intoxiques, ou epuis^ que nous dormons mais 
nous dormons pour ne pas I'fitre." 

Clapardde therefore endorses what is being said in this chap- 

•BlGhpaiidiL''TMoriebiolooquedufoiii^ {ArMmimteimim 
^ftynifiw il tufwdht di Otinkm, Itereh, 1004.) 
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ter and in Chapter XIV ("Suggestion in Animals"). It is 
evident that if bleep sets in on the one hand actively and siij;- 
gestively or autosuggestively, and can even be vuhmtarily 
brought about, and on the other hand id adapted to the object 
of the reconstruction or assimilation of the brain neurons, it 
must have been developed in animala pbylogeneticaUy in an 
inatinctively automatic fashion. 

I may mention, as belonging to the works on the theory of 
suggestion, the articles by Professor Lipps,^ Dr. Doellken,* and 
Dr. F. Koehler,^ all of which are highly valuable and interest- 
ing, and have been placed by the side of other works of 
O. Vogt's in the Zeitschrift fur Hypnotismu^. Still, these 
contributions do not compare with Vogt's attempts at explain- 
ing the matter. 

' Professor Lippe, " Zur P^chologie der Suggestion." 

> Dr. Doellken, "Zur Physiologie der Hypnose." 

■ Dr. F. Koehler. " ExperimeDteUe Studien auf dem Gebiet des hypnoti^cben 
Sommaiiibiilimtts* 
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maoEmov axd bisobdxbs of thb Miin>— htbtebia 

■ • 

Ov aU people the in"*** * fff^ th** ^^nt f^fig^^^^i and those 
wImm n^fmftal iiigfiiTlwTWM severe are usually absolutely 

nnsuggestible. All hypnotists of experience agree in this. This 
is pmbably due to the fact that the diseased inhibitions or con- 
ditions of stimulation attain such an intensity in the brains of 
the insane, that they are no longer capable of being dissociated 
by means of suggestion. And if one should succeed in spite 
of this in hypnotizing an insane person^ the majority of the 
enriag BUggeationB either do not act at all, or only act transi- 
torily; those snggestioiia which are directed against delusions 
set least of alL A lunatic, Mrs. X., for example, believed that 
•he was Mrs. Y. I was able to hypnotize her, and succeeded 
in suggesting sleep, appetite, and even posthypnotic hallucina- 
tions, successfully to her. However, when I declared most 
energetically during the hypnosis that she knew quite well that 
she was Mrs. X., and not Mrs. Y., that the latter idea had 
only been a nonsensical delusion which she would now laugh 
at, the shook her head in negation persistently during the hyp- 
notic sleep (as long as I stated this), showing me in this way 
tliat she oould not accept this suggestion. \ 

One uses the cerebrum of the hjrpnotized persons as an in- \ 
struiiicut when employing suggestion. This instruuient is 
functionally deranged in the insane, and for tliis reason tlie 
suggestion does not take on. The failures in mental diseases 
arp the best proofs that the power of hypnosis lies in the brain 
of the hypnotized, and not in the brain of the hypnotist 

80 much that is untrue has been said of the relationship of 
hypnotism to mental disorders, and so many false doctrines 
are spread about, which are devoid of all thorough foundations 
of obftervation, and which are based only on unsupported state- 
ments, that it will be worth while to consider the 8ubje<*t some 
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what more closely. I cannot emphasize sufficiently that sug- 
gestibility is an absolutely normal characteristic of the normal 
human brain. 

As we have seen, the Charcot school, on the other hand, wishes 
to define hypnoflis as a form of hysteria. But hysteria is a 
diseaae, and actuaU j a disease of the mindi a functional afanor- 
mali^ of the disposition of the brain; it has nothing whatao* 
ever to do with " hygieria "—4,6., utems. In Charcot's teadb- 
ing of hysteria many errors have crept in beside the numerous 
correct obsen^ations ; these errors are connected with the 
" somatic " ideas. In my opinion, which agrees with Bem- 
heim's, the zones and points hysterogenes, the supposed patho- 
gnomonic connection of hysteria with conditions of irritatioo 
of the ovaries, typical hemianssthesia, and the like, are all 
artificial things — ue,, symptoms which are fixed by being caUed 
attention to^ as all symptoms in the hysterical are. Hysteria i^ 
a dissociative weakness of the brain, by means of ^vHdefa a patbo- ^ 
logical autosuggestibility is caused. A msrked tendency to 
more or less transitory functional disturbances of all sorts, from 
the most ](X'alized pain or convulsion, from the most localized 
anaBsthesia or paralysis to the most general mental disturbance, 
is produced by this dissociative weakness. All these hysterical 
disturbances can iix themselves readily, and can persist for 
years. They can, it is true, even then still be cured* But cer> 
tain transitions from the more transient hysterical nerve dia- 
turbances to severe and even irreparable mental disturbanoea 
and other severe neuroses also exist. Still, this more often 
points to combinations than to real transition forms. 

Pure hvsteria is mostly a constitutional maladv, and is 
incurable as such — i.e., as an abnormal characteristic of tlie 
brain. One only cures the symptoms, and not the constitutional 
disposition. There is, however, such a thing as aoq|uiied hy»> 
teria, which can arise from the ill-usagB and azfaaustioii of 
the brain, and which meiges into the confused idea of nenns- 
ihenia.^ In the same way irritations of the peripheral nervous 

» Everything that id possible and impossible is called by the term "neura»> 
theniA," from general paraljrsis of the inaane, paranoia, and melancholia dowa 
to hysteria. HypoohnrndiumB is at ths bottom of all this cwifMioo oC fdtm^ 
however. 
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system can lead to it by a reaction on the bndn. I do not 
wish to deny this. These eases are for the most ]>art curaUe. 
There is, further, a lai^ number of mixtures of milder and 
more serere predisposition, and ''nervous" (i,e,, cerebral) 
oonstitntion with acquired damadpes* 

I asked Dr. Babinski, one of Professor Charcot's assistants, 
at the Congress on Physiological Psycholog\', hold in Paris 
in 1889, how he could explain that all of us who had been 
hypnotic pupils of Liebault and Bemheim could hvjmotize 
from eighty to ninety per cent, of all people, no matter whether 
they are Gernuuii Jb'rench, Swedish, Kussian, Dutch, or £ug* 
lisht Did he consider that these eighty or ninety per cent, 
were all hysterical. If this were so, the idea of hysteria was 
being extended at the Salpetridre in sudi a way that I would 
piotest against it energetically. To this I received the follow- 
ing reply: ''We protest in the Salpdtridre that we extend the 
idea of hysteria too widely, hut tares hysUriquies, at least, must 
be present if any one is hypnotisable.'' This controversy was, 
however, not included in the published account of the congress. 
Still, I have repeated it accurately here, because it shows how 
the matter lies. 

According to Babinski, ninety to ninety-six per cent, of the 
population (I hypnotized as many as this) would therefore have 
tares hysteriques! Thank Qod, the conditions are at all events 
not so bad as all that ! 

Dr. Babinski has not seen his way during the following 
twelve years to materially amend his error, for he defined the 
idea of hysteria in 1901 as follows:^ " Etat peyehique rendant 
le sujet qui s'y trouve capable de s'autosuggestionner. LHiys- 
t^rie se manifeste prin( ipalement par des troubles primitifs 
et a ceo Bsoirement par quelques troubles seoondaires. Oe qui 
caracterise les premiers, c'est qu'il est possible de les reproduire 
par suggestion avec nne exactitude rigoureuse chez certains 
Bujets ct de les faire disparaitre suus rintlucnce exclusive de la 
persuasion. Ce qui caraterise les troubles sccondaires c'est 
quails sont 6troitement subordonnes a des troubles primitifs." 

> Babinaki, " Dtfnitkm da llijstMe." {Complm rmdiu de h SoeiiU d$ 
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It would have been wiser to have pasfled by this oonfused 
work without taking any notice of it, were it not for the fast 
that it reflects accnratelj the confasion existing in so many 
minds. Babinaki remonstrates against the term " suggestioii'' 
because it contains something which is ominons. Then he 
desires to replace the word hysteria by troubles pithiatiques 
(disturbances which are curable by persuasion). In this he 
confounds the curing of symptoms with the curing of a con- 
stitutional psychopathy, for hysteria is this, and he continues 
to muddle up hysteria and suggestion. He has not yet under- 
stood the difference between normal snggBStibility and the patho- 
logical hypnosis of the hysterical, even after these twelve yeam 

We know from the manifold phenomena of psychopathology 
that the conceptions in this science are for the most part only 
dependent on })at}iological strengthening, weakening, or qualita- 
tive alterations of psychological or psychophysiological ideas. 
Xotliing is easier than to explain hysteria also as a jjatholoi^ic- 
ally increased suggestibility, as Moebius has done. He pointed 
out correctly that the symptoms in the hysterical are apt to 
arise from conceptions. I myself have accentuated the patho- 
logical autosuggestibility, because the majority of hysterics 
and the worst cases are more autoeuggestible than snggestiblft 

Kingier^ was ri^t when he distinguished two rdatiye cat^ 
gories of hysterical persons ; the first included those who possess 
u very high degree of autosuggestibility, and are but little influ- 
enced by foreign suggestion, and the second included those who 
are more easily influenced by foreign suggestion. I shall return 
to these categories, which Bingier introduced on the basis of 
suggestive therapy, because they are reflected in other oon- 
ditions. 

There have always been some paradoxical practitionen who 
say that all women are more or less hystericaL We can dednos 

from this, as well as from Charcot's identification of hypnosis 

with a portion of the j>icture of hysteria, that it has ahvajB 
Ixcn dit^icult to differentiate the idea of hysteria from that of 
the normal condition. 

>Riiigier, "Results of Hypnotisin in Ommtiy PMies.** QCQoflbMi: 
Lehmann, 1891.) 
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But it is not easy, either, to differentiate this idea from that 
of severe psyehoses. This is well shown by the mixed terms of 
*' hystero-epilepsy,'' hysterical madness," " hysterical mania," 
etc However, Chaioot, Breuer, Freund, Vogt, and also several 
ftuthon who have reported single eaaea, have proved that appai^ 
ently aeiTere phenomeiuiy which are extremelj like severe nen- 
icteB, epilepej, or severe ptyehoBes, can be produced by ooncep- 
tkna, and can be again removed by conceptions. I myself have 
observed a number of striking cases of this kind. Such eases 
may even last for years, or almost for a lifetime, and yet 
finally ho cured, as if it were by a miracle. I have seen such a 
of severe paraplegia in Wetterstrand's practice. 

btUl, we must not allow ourselves to be blinded by appear- 
tnoes* These cases belong really to true hysteria, whether they 
affect men or women. But it is quite difierent in the case of 
the true mixed forms. These belong chiefly to Bingier's first- 
mentioned category. If we study such individuals carefully, 
we find that they harbor in themselves elements of severe con- 
fiiitiitional psychopathic anomalies or psychoses, such as ethical 
defects, erethic conditi(ms of nvxtd, irritable weakness, rudi- 
ments or elements of ideas of exaltation or delusions of perse- 
cution with partial lucidity which take up a position halfway 
toward p^'clioses, impulsion, abnormalities of the sexual 
■pherSy morbid amorousness, pathological giddiness, constitu- 
tional quarrelsomeness or melancholia, hypochondriasis, etc. In 
brief, we are floating from the r^on of hysteria into that 
of other constitutional psychopathic conditions, or maybe we 
tfe already in it before we know what has happened. The 
phenoHionnu of pathological autosuggestibility is undoubtedly 
more dfM-ply pathological than that of pathological suggesti- 
bility. But one cannot draw a definite line of demarcation. 
Kot only can other psychopathical persons show exquisitely 
hysterical phenomena, but if we fix our attention on the latter 
id Ringier'a categories, we find that these people, if they are 
maikedly hysterical and are not to be considered normal, reaUy 
beknig to the constitutional psychopaths, even if it be to the 
relatively milder ones. 

We have built up a transition series from the severe psycho- 
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pathical oonditioiis to xeUtively pure hjeteria, and thenoe to 
the normal condition, hy means of these cases. 

HowoTer, lines and planes are not to he found in this subject. 
Many constitntional psychoses show transitions to the normal 

condition which do not reveal anything hysterical at all in 
them. 

But more than tliat. As is well known, a formerly healthy 
person may acquire an hysteria. Attempts have been made 
to deny thia^ but not with justification. Just as the eaidinal 
symptoms of paranoia, or of melancholia, or perverse sexnal 
appetite, etc., exist both constitutionally as disorders of lbs 
character and aoquiredly as acute or dironio psychoses, so ia 
this the case with the symptoms of hysteria, and even with the 
disposition toward hysteria. I have experienced several exqui- 
sitely acquired cases of perverse sexual appetite, which have 
been produced by autosuggestion, occurring in highly ethical 
and educated persons. Some of these I have been able to cure 
by suggestion. 

One meets at times with acute curable hysteria, following 
severe emotions (psyehieal traumata) or wasting illufmnfii^ and 
also arising without any ascertainable causey and the patients 
in these cases have not shown a trace of such phenomena pre- 
viously. One is apt to regard these cases under the new- 
fashioned terra of " neurasthenia." However, perfectly pure 
cases of this kind are rare. As a rule, one deals with an 
acquired pathological hysterical reaction of a person who is 
at least constitutionally predisposed in these cases, and thU 
can usually be proved by following up the anamnesis carefully. 
The actual neurasthenias do not fare any better (l^ this one 
means hypochrondriasis, other p^yeliopathical conditions and 
the like, provided that they are not cases of early general 
paralysis of the insane). Even these are only rarely the results 
of mental overwork, but are mostly the results of hereditary 
predisposition, associated with psychical traumata or exhaus- 
tions, and the like. In this way. Beard's new discovery 
resolves itself into a new naming of long-reoogniaed clinical 
pictures chiefly. 

If I might be allowed to draw conelusionfl from this xtemfi, 
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whieh I fear has already become too long, I should choose the 
f»IIowiiig: 

1. Hy8teria_ iiL not a completely circumscribed clinical pic- 
ture, but is a path ological 8vm ptom_co mplex or syndrome. 

2. This s}Tnptom complex may be constitutional or, more 
rarely, acquired ; both, factors are not infrequently combined. 

3. This symptom complex is characterized especially by a 
pathological dissoeiability (suggestibility and autosoggesti- 
biHty) in whidi the autosnggestibility preponderates in the 
ie?erer and more markedly oonstitutional cases. It is combined 
under numerous oonditions with other phenomena of oonsti- 
tntional psychopathic conditions. 

Pathological dissoeiability corresponds to a condition of 
the brain in which conceptions, iiiipulses of the will and emo- 
tions are especially easily and intensively dissociated. In con- 
sequence, spontaneous somnambulic chains, which act intensely, 
are formed in the contracted consciousness. These chains can 
cany the jiersonality with them, and may, under certain condi- 
tions, divide it into a double ego " ; it then is able to mature 
some Tery extraordinary phenomena. The dramatic hysterical 
deceptions and dreamlike instability, generally speaking, of 
such patients come under this heading. 

The pathological suggestibility and autosuggestibility mani- 
fest themselves by the production of manifold functional 
disturbances of the whole nervous system : psychopetal, psycho- 
fogal, and psychooentral, through the intermediation of con- 
ceptions. These disturbances can produce material changes in 
the cells, which are easily visible, but which are by no means 
of more importance than others on this account. It is undoubt- 
idly true that molecular changes of living nerve elements corre- 
spond to every function and disturbance of function of the 
nervous system (Hodge and others). One must regard peri- 
pheral hysterical nerve disturbances and changes as products 
cl pathological hysterical suggestions and autosuggestions 
(aiMBstbesia, paralysis, contracture, contraction of the field of 
vision, bnonfaage of the mucous membrane, etc). 

If the definition of hysteria as I have given it be accepted, 
the gradual limitation in all directions, even in the direction of 
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normal suggestibililji becomes Belf-evident The 
3tween hjsteria and nomul suggestibility maj be compared 
rith the difference between melancholia and normal sadness, 

)r between " moral " insanity and normal egotism, or between 

tthological swindling and normal willful cheating, or aldo be- 
een normal and h^-pochondriacal sensation of pain. 
Very marked fiuggeatibility is already hypemormal, and may 
at times be aceompanied by hysterical predisposition. Still, 
that which distinguishes hysteria more especially is the patho- 
logical reaction^ the decking out of the suggpntions given with 
unintentional antoeuggestions, and the wholesale production of 
paralyses, coiiTulsionB^ pains, etc., which have not beoi sug- 
gested. 

X Uncorrected hypnosis of the hysterical is quite a ditferi'nt 
{, thing to hypnosis of the normal person. Dr. Babiuski does 
not take this fact into consideration. The former overshoots 
the mark, tends to the production of lethargy or hysterical 
attack^ does not obey the suggestions, or exaggerates them, and 
must be guided with especial caution^ circumspection, and skill ; 
it must, in fact, be normalised. 

Hysterical dissociability plays an important part, socially 
and historically as well as therapeutically. It is espeeiaUv 
this which transforms a personality, he it for good or for had. 
When the hysteria m t iirs in a gifted person he not infre<jueutly 
becomes a convert, a leader of the mob, a prophet, or the like. 
But one must not suppose that all enthusiasts and fanatics 
exhibit hysterical phenomena. One meets with these phe- 
nomena in those cases in which striking transformations of 
the whole personality, caused by suggestion, take place. How- 
ever, this may also be due to actual psychoses {e.g., paranoia). 
In this case a degeneration of the ego takes place, which is 
not the case in hvstcria. 

Meynert said that hypnosis is an experimentally produced 
idiocy." If he had said " insanity " his statement would have 
been more plausible. His views, which are deduced, and which 
have been thrust upon us without any knowledge of the mat- 
ter, are obviously based on the fact that one can produce 
many phenomena (hallucinations, false beliefs, deceptions of 
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memozy, and the like) m the hypnotized which are also to 
he observed in the insane. A casual observer can be easily 
led astn^ by these analogies, if he has had no ezperienoe of 
suggestion, bnt has only gained ezperienoe of the insane. The 
foDowing points axe obviously f oiigotten in oonneetion with 
this : 

1. All these apparent syiuptoiiis of mental disturbance occur A 
also in normal sleep, albeit that they are for the most part less I 
well developed (see p. 75). And sleep is certainly not a mental 
disease. 

2. The induced symptoms in hypnoticed persons do not i 
ediibit any tendeiM^ toward being spontaneously repeated in * 
the waking condition, provided that the operator understands 
his subject, and does not intentionally endeavor to cultivate and 

fix the disturbing svmptonis by means of suggestions. This 
brings me to a very important question. Liebeault, Bemheim, 
Wetterstrand, van Eeden, van Renterghem, de Jong, Vogt, 
Kingier, DeliuSy I myself, and the other pupils of the Nancy 
eohool, declare emphatically that we have never met with ai 
sin^e ease of serious or lasting damage to the mental or bodilyl 
health produced by hypnosis, but have observed very many 
cures and improvements in illnesses in persons whom we have 
tMted* And it must be pointed out that we have had the 
experience of many thousand cases of hypnotized persons. 
Autosuggestions and hysterical attacks, transitory mild dizzi- 
ness in tbe head, and the like, as well as the occurrence of auto- 
bypnosis on a few occasions during our early attempts and 
while we were still wanting in practice, were the only indica- 
tions of ''damage'' which have been observed. The matter 
cannot be dismissed by ambiguous forms of speech, in view of 
ineh evidence. Either we are all miserable liars, or the sup- 
posititious damage of hypnosis must depend partly on the appli- 
cation of faulty methods, partly on the stupidity of unskilled 
ojK-rators, partly on frivolous experinifnts, but chiefly ou mis- 
conceptions and exaggeration^. We hold this view. I had the 
opportunity of witnessing a hvpnosis of fright according to 
the SalpStridre method in Paris in 1889. An assistant ad- 
vanced toward an hysterical girL She realized his intention, 
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cried out, and fled into every comer, with the expression of 
disgust and great 'fear. In spite of thia she was eaptmed, and, 
heedless of her despairing stmgg^esy was held fast The aaaiat* 
ant then pressed with all his strength em some point or other 
(shoolder or leg) which is supposed to be a tone hypnoghne. 
The patient was hypnotized suddenly in a cataleptic position 
in this manner. They did not even take the trouble to quiet 
her by means of suggestions. We certainly must state that one 
can do damage in tbia way, and even without having recourse 
ito such brutal behavior, one may do damage if the patient is 
Itrightened instead of being reassured. 

Mental disease is not characterized by the pqrehological form 
of a symptom or of a symptom complex, but by a disease of the 
brain itself. The canse of the disease (apart from general 
paralysis of the insane and other so-called organic psychoses, 
as well as those which depend on intoxi?ations) is obscure, but 
nevertheless is undoubtedly concealed lM>liind the psychical con- 
tents of the symptoms. It is not the phenomenon of the haliu- 
cination which is in itself morbid,^ but it is the concealed patho- 
logical irritation which produces the continued repetiti(m of 
certain hallucinations. A rapid jabbering of fleeting ideaa is 
not in itself morbid, for every one may exhibit the phenomena 
of a brief flight of ideas during the moment of adequate ineita- 
tion or excitability. But the cause, which is still unknown, 
of the pathological storm of irritation which boils in the brain 
of the maniac, and which produces, besides, the general psych^v 
motor excitement, euphoria, etc., is morbid. The contents of 
delusions are not in themselves morbid, for every normal per- 
son can think or dream nonsense. But the incapability of 
correcting the delusions logically, and the impulse by means of 
which they keep on recurring, is the morbid thing. Both are 

'One nml not constnict one's min<i, one's whole edifice of coooeption, 
on an hfJluctnHtory foundation for this reason (Janet, DeeBoir). Witboul 
wishing to dispute the ahaipneas and depth of audi views, I may be petniitted 
to state that in the philopenetic development of the engrams the capability 
of primary diilerentiation between impreacdons of memory codjund op 
foq>horized) and aetusl perantion of leality forms a bk>lo$nea] posHilftts or 
the self -prescrsTit ion of the inai\ndual and of the kind. Th«^ aninial n-:i;«Ji ^>f• 
abte to oistinxuifih the renewed ooniplex of stimuli coming from without fnwa 
tiia seplioriiM enpam complex of fomisr sliBinli wUn Um lattnt fa tfca 
bnin QntenuU ooneeptioiis)moidertofliidUswqrsboiitfathaoiitv«ocld. 
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obviously based on peculiar oonditions or irritation and difl- 
torbances of coordination in the procefls of thinking; thflee are 
periutps looaliced in a definite manner, and, at all events, are 
flomhinfld in a more or less regular manner in every soHsalled 
form of diaease^ and bo on. 

The doctrine of suggestion throws light on psychology in this 
way, and offers important hints to it, which are partly confirma- 
tions of views that clear-minded psychiatric obserx-ers have 
held for a long time. It is of particular importance for the 
doctrine of hallucinations. It has led to the discovery of nega- 
tive hallucinations in the insane, and proves clearly to us that 
the hallucination is not the morbid symptom in itself, but 
beeomas this throu^ its pathological cause. 

It ia indisputable that certain forms of insanity of a mild 
or little generalized type can be occasionally improved or even 
cured by 8u^]:ge8tion, if the patient possesses a very suggestible 
brain, and if the operator is very skillful. Wetteratrand has 
even cured several cases of epilepsy solely by suggestion;^ he 
has also done the same in mild melancholia and hypochon- 
driasis. Professor von Speyr, of Berne, and others, including 
myself, have observed a few surprisingly favorable results of 
tlus treatment The chief difficulty lies in the inattention and 
inaooeesibleness of the patient, and in the intensity of the patho- 
logieal stimuli and inclinations. The difference between the 
insane and normal hypnotized persons if recognized only too 
niarkedly even when the type of svmptoms appears to be the 
same. I have often compared the waxlike Hexibility of the 
katatonic patient with suggestive catalepsy: in the one case one 
has the meaningless stare and the inaccessibility for aU sug- 
gestions, and in the other one has automatic obedience. The 
two are absolutely different In the former there is in all 
profaaHlity pathological cedema of the brain, and in the latter 
only a transient functional antemia of the brain (see O. Vogt, 
p. 147). 

I have said, " The brain of the hypnotized person is our cur- 
ing apparatus with which we work, I might almost say our 

> I have alwayM boen doubthil wfasthsr bs WM not ndty dssliDg partly 
viih g^om fonna of byvteiia. 
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(l}iiaTTio machine. If the machine gets out of order, it beoomtt 
difficult or impoasible to work with it.'' 

This requires a certain amount of ezplanation. Findj, it 
is self-evident that a living machine is not a machine in tiie 
ordinary sense of the term. The living organism is a sdf- 
developing and self-supporting machine, which works auto- 
matically. It seeks the conditions of its movements ( motor) 
in the shape of food and water for itself, and it can, besides, 
adapt itself. Next, it goes through a progressive evolution of 
life. However, if we allow for all these differenoeay the com- 
parison may be of use as a comparison by analogy. 

The more I hypnotize, the more clearly do I learn to reoog' 
nize the reasons of failure in healthy minded persons. First 
of all thete are the ^motions, sudi as inward ezcitementy anger, 
exaggerated lively exaltation, fear, mistrust, sadness and de- 
spair, etc., which limit the result, or may actually destroy it 
entirely, even in very suggestible j)eople who have often been 
hypnotized. As soon as I notice that a person remains unin- 
fluenced or does not obey well any longer, I ask him, '* What 
is it that is exciting you ? Wliy don't you tell me what you 
have got chi your mindt" And this question, asked in a 
friendly but definite tone, rarely f aik to elicit a positive reply. 
The patient notices that I have recognized the cause of the 
failure at once, and almost always confesses it I can generally 
reassure him thereby, and, in consequence, attain what I am 
aiming at 

/ But it is not only emotions which disturb. Every other 
brain activity as well, which holds the attention in a condition 
of tension, disturbs hypnosis, sometimes to a greater and some- 
times to a less, extent — preoccupation, awakening of the inte^ 
est, reasoning, impulses, etc 

All thes e brain activities j[ ct^ as an tagonist s to sugg^ dflP- 
But the worst of aU for Uie suggestion is when a definite 
antagonist (emotion, conception, impulse of will, or a mixture 
of these activities) regularly counteracts the suggestion against 
the consciou?^ will of the hypnotized person. This is the div 
turbing autosuggestion which not infrequently wins the day. 
in spite of all the endeavors of the hypnotist and of the be«t 
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intentions of the l^ypnotuecL One is much more likelj to gain 
the upper hand over several autosuggestioiis (hy means of the 
divide et tmpera) than over one of them alone. 

One observes a variety of things on carrying out hjpnotie 
experiments in the insane. In acute psychoses emotioDs oppose 
U8| and the power and duration of these stifle everything else. 
I have often attempted to hypnotize away simple homesickness 
in the healthv. This onlv Bucceeds with diffienltv, and some- 
times fails. Even in this case the emotional wave, and the con- 
ception associated with it, form an almost insurmountable 
antagonist. The hypnosis may succeed^ and even other troubles 
(pain and the like) may be banished sucoesafully, but it attacks 
the impulse of homesickness unsuccessfully. How much more 
markedly is this the ease in the psychoses! 

As I have already said, one can certainly ov e rcome the initial 
onset and the early stags of a psychosis by suggestion in cer- 
tain cases. But if a melanohdiay a mania, or a delusional | 
insanity has broken out, one will only rarely be able to tran- 1 
quilize the patient for the time being. The antagonist in the 
brain, no matter of what nature it be, is much too powerful. 
(For further details, see niy histories of cases, given later.) 

We find that other fonns of psychoses, especially those formtf 
with prominent delusions, also act as powerful antagonists, 
toward which suggestion is helpless. The attempt even to hyp- 
notiae a patient suffering from delusions of persecution or delu- 
siona of exaltation mostly proves itself to be futile, and may 
•-evto be a harmful experiment. This patient regards everything 
with the utmost suspicion which aims at influencing his person 
in any way. The former suffers from delusions of encroach- 
ment, as it were, and applies the most innocent things to 
himself* Since the invention of the telephone, those suffering 
from delusions of persecution frequently iiiia«j^iii(' that they are 
harassed b}' secret telephones (air telephones and the like). 
As hypnotism is discussed evervwhrTo, one often finds the most 
marked hypnotic delusions of persecution in such patients. 
They fancy that they are being secretly hypnotized, or that 
they are being persecuted hypnotically by enemies, and so on. 
Telepathic and spiritualistic theories form excellent food for 
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this kind of dehuion Bystam. One can now nndentaDd hofw 
foolish it is to wish to h^notixe such patients. One only snp- 
plies them with material for delusionsy whidi are at onoe 

directed against those hypnotizing. I have only done this onoe 
or twice at first, experimenti causa, found my belief that it 
must be as I have described confirmed, and have then let the 
matter drop. The patients with delusions of exaltation despise 
the hypnotist inordinately, and only beoome excited by the 
attempt. 

I Patients snffering from organic psychoses depending on 
' atrophy of the brain cannot, as a nde^ grasp a snggsstion. The 
destmctive brain process is generalised in such a way that one 

cannot even obtain those partial results which one often obtains 
in apoplectic paralysis. The brain tissue of the apoplectic 
patient is still relatively healthy apart from the affected area. 
The tissue of a brain in the condition of senile or general 
paralysis is diseased through and through. 

The results in inherited and constitutional psychoses, in psy* 
dhopathy, hysteria, etc, are very materially better, pixmded 
that wdl-marked idiocy is excluded. But the cerebral lesion 
and the morbid disposition naturally cannot be removed. Still, 

,^one can obtain much that is for the good of the patient — at all 
events, in a number of cases — by means of a correct suggestive 
pedagogic treatment, by introdncing the liabit of good and 
healthy activities, by stimulating the healthy traits of charac- 
ter, and by suggesting abhorrence and disgust for morbid and 
perverse impulses. For this purpose, it is true, the individual 

^concerned must be reasonably suggestible, and must pospcst 
some good qualities, which is often the case. The brain in these 
cases is neither affected by delusions nor continual 1% under the 
influence of emotions ; the dynamic conditions of suggestibility 
are therefore present. 

I The same applies to the intoxication psychose^i (after tlie 
delirium has passed off), in which one can achieve a cure for 
the rest of life by suggestion of a dislike of the narootie and of 
total abstinence from the drug. One cannot arrive at a cnni* 
tive action in its full sense in certain cases of seoondaiy 
dioses which have run their course^ but one attains important 
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impnlsM toward useful aetivities — €.g., toward work, etc. — 
and also isliibition of perverse habits, in plaee of this. How- 
ever, these cases are rare, and owe their existence to the cessa- 
tion of the emotions and of the delusions, together with a partial 
preservation of the intelligence. Thus, they only help to con- 
finu mj view. The majority of persons suffering from second- ^ 
try ioaanity are too demented and too confused, and harbor 
loo inanj delusions, to admit of sugg^tive influence. 

At first dgbt it appears less easy to explain that certain 
insane patients can be easily hypnotized, that one can influence | 
them freely as far as pain, appetite, motion of the bowels, 
menstruation, sleep, and the like, are coneornrd, although the 
mental disturbance, the morbid delusions, and emotions, con- 
tinue to exist unchanged and unshortened. One sometimes 
observes if one hypnotizes hysterical persons without having 
determined on a plan of procedure, without a programme^ that 
the patient lapses into a deep lethargic sleep ; I have seen this 
in four patients. In two of these patients, one of which was 
an hjstero-epileptic male and the other an hysterical girl, this 
deep sleep set in with such lightning rapidity that I failed 
completely to remain in psychical connection with them. None 
of the means at my disposal sufficed to make them suggestively 
obedient. I only succeeded in awakening them from their sleep 
with great di&culty, although I had found it easy to put them 
to sleep. They were completely anaesthetic, and the man showed 
oon^lete relaxation of all muscles, while the girl was cataleptic 
In the third case, that of an epileptic boy, the deep deep also 
set in suddenly. However, it was always possible, albmt with 
great difficulty, to obtain some weak actions of suggestion by 
loud shouting and energetic stirring up. The fourth case was 
one of melancholic psychopathic disturbance, which became 
circular later on. This patient lost the rapport " during the 
deep lethargic sleep which followed the hypnotizing by a col- 
league of mine. In this case I was able soon to replace the 
"rappoit'^ completely after a little practice, and to achieve 
smuianibulic obedience. 

I was consulted in an interesting case mj ooUeague, Dr. 
BoescL The patient was an hysterical girl who had lapsed 
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into a spontaneous catalepsy. The extremities were oold and 
cyanotic, the look was ^bsj, and the skin was anssthetie 
during the ecstatic sleep^ with dreamlike hallncinatjoPB. I 
attempted in vain to establish a suggestiTe '^rapport" But 
certain signs seemed to me to indicate that this was not quite 
impossible. Boesch attempted, on my advice, to influence the 
girl after she had awakened from the sleep, which lasted for 
several hours each day, by means of suggestion during waking. 
He succeeded in this in so far that he achieved su^estive 
obedience to a great extent — at hrst during the waking condi- 
tion, and, as a result, even in the spontaneous cataleptic sleep. 
Unfortunately, this influence was lost later on, before it bad 
resulted in a complete cure. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BUTTS TO THX PS^OTITIONXB ON BUOOE8TIVB TBBATHXRT A9I> 

F8YCHOTHXBAPBVTIOB 

If one wisliee to hypnotize, and especially to obtain therapeutic 
Tesnlta by this means, one must first arm one's self with great 
patience, with enthusiasm, with eonsisteney, with an nnh esitat - 

mg manner, and with the capabil ity ol inventing tricks and of 
orTginatiug ideas. Next, one must learn to observe psychologic- 
allv correctly, and to individualize. Lastlv, the determination 
of the actual diagnosis is necessary, as it is in every other form 
of treatment But suggestion itself often offers such an excel- 
lent diagnostic means that one is thoroughly justified in apply- 
ing it for this purpose f requentiy. The diagnosis of a doubtful 
ease can of ttimes be made from the success or failure of the 
hypnotic suggestion. 

As the foregoing implies, not every medical practitioner is 
suitalile to become a hypnotist. It is true that the personal 
magnetic fluid, which used to be considered necessary, is a 
superfluous myth, but every one does not possess the character- 
istics and capabilities mentioned above. By far the most 
potent factor which stands in the way of success is the want 
oUateMst and of personal-initiative. In this way, if it is 
not constantiy being spurred again into life, one's own mental 
activity slowly becomes dormant as a result of the unavoidable 
frictions of everyday life. In this the vis inertia, which 
adheres so tenaeiously to the larger portion of the populace, 
plays a determining role. The man who attempts to hy^^notize 
in an automatic ^ort of Avay, following out a preconceived 
scheme, will rapidly fail to have results to record as soon as 
the fascination of the novelty of the thing has passed off, espe- 
dally if he does not take any intelligent trouble over it. He 
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will go to deep himself more and more, and his patients wiU 
be influenced less and less. 

A second factor which prevents success is n^istriist, nervous- 
ness, fear that others will laugh at him, fear that the hypnotized 
person will simulate, and misgivings and doubts of all kinds. 
This second factor, which at first is the most formidable, disap- 
pears as soon as one gains experience, and then the first factor 
makes itself felt to the full extent, and must continuously be 
combated. One can frequently notioey when one is depressed 
or tired, that one achieves fewer results, for this weakness of 
the hypnotist is unconsciously recognized by the brain dyna> 
misms of the hypnotized. 

One should approach the person to be hypnotized, as Bern* 
heim advises, i^uinj. naturally and jut e n t on one's purpose; one 
explains to him that there is n othing unna tural or uncanny 
about the procedure, but that it is a charactexislj^ Qf_ihe_nervou9 
system which applies to everybody ; one says that he will readily 
be influenced or fall to sleep. One should avoid long speeches 
and explanations, and the patient or subject is placed in a 
comfortable easy*chair. It is best if the chair has no arms, or, 
failing this, if the arms are well upholstered. The chair is ao 
placed that one side is touching a perpendicular wall, so that 
one can assist a suggestive catalepsy of the arm, of which one 
is not quite certain, bv leaning the arm against tlie wall. 

One should enjoy the trust and inclination of the person to 
be hypnotized as far as is possible, or attempt to gain these. 

O. Vogt (see Chapter IV) states that he accustoms his 
patients to the rapport " consistently by very brief repeated 
hypnoses, after which he makes them relate their aeusationi 
exactly. In this way he strangles unpleasant autosuggestioBS 
in the bud, and at the same time joins his following suggestiont 
to the innocent suggestive results. He avoids, above all things, 
giving suggestions in such a way that the patient does not realize 
them at once, or, at all events, soon, and thus prevents, I 
do also, awakening or strengthening the idea '* that it does not 
succeed with him.'' At first he only hints at the occurrence 
of some phenomenon or other, and only suggests this more fona- 
bly after he has noticed the beginnings of the occurrence him- 
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aelf , or leains of it by the statements of the patient He avoids i 
a rtrtiwtnnwilmg touo of Toice, SO that those who do not want to 
loee the ** frgsdom of will " shall not be disturbed. The phe- 
nomena of suggestion should be represented^ espeeially to 
edneated persons, as arising quite naturally out of themselTes. 
I entirely approve of this method, and had already employed 
it, although not quite so consisteiiTly. 

One should further avoid thai the person to he h>7)notized4' 
is mentally stiniulat«'<l or excited, or that he is anxious or in 
a condition of expectant tension. The last-named spoils the 
first hypnosis in a large number of people, and especially in the 
educated, who imagine all sorts of wonderful things, and expect 
them to take place. Some persons are afraid that they cannot 
be hypnotiaedy and, in consequence, give themselves this auto- 
suggestion, which is frequently extremely difficult to overcome. 
In. this case patience and various tricks must be employed.1 
V The first attempt under these conditions frequently fails. One 
then explains to the person that he was too excited for the 
moment, that he was taking too keen an interest in the procedure, 
but that he was already influenced. Sleep was l)y no means 
necessary for the action to i)e attained, and it would come later 
of its own account. One then s})eaks only of light dozing, etc. 
Once, after I had exhausted all my tricks in this way without 
result with a lady, I appointed another time for her to come to 
see me, allowed her to get up, and put on her hat, coat, and 
gloves, and then I got up too, and said to her, apparently without 
any ulterior motive, Sit down again for a moment " ; and, 
with a few rapid and definite suggestions, she was hypnotized 
in a few seconds. 

In many cases of this kind the hypnotizing of another person\( 
in the presence of the person to be hypnotized acta advantage- 
ously. Tlie intention of this, however, must not be noticed, or 
else the action will i>e lost. 

I wish, on the whole to n'<'ouuiiend the method ac<*ording 
to Lieheault-Wetterstrand, which I shall describe presently — the 
d dlective hyB ngtizing. 

Aocoiding to Bemheim's procedure, one requests the patient 
to sit in the armchair, tells him to look straight into one's eyes 
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for a few seconds, but not longer than one minute, and declares 
to him loudly and fimily, but in a monotonoiu tone of voice, 
that he is going on famously^ that his eyes are aheadj moiflt, 
hia eiyelida are heavy, and that he f eek a pleasant 8enBatioi& of 
^ wannth in hia lei^B and aims. Then one tells him to look at tlie 
thnmh and index finger of the hypnotist^s left hand, whieh one 
depresses unnoticeably, so that the lids follow. If the eyelids 
fall to of their own account soon, one has gained one's end. If 
not, one says, Close your eyes." Some practitioners let the 
patient look at them for a longer time. 

One can then continue by following Vogt's procedure, or one 
can also lift up an arm, and lean it against the wall or fgitf"*^ 
the patient's head, declaring that it is rigid. ' It is best to stats 
at once that the hand of the raised arm will be absolntelj im^ 
sistibly dravm against the head, as if the latter were a magnet 
Should this not succeed, one must help a little; one becomes 
very dchnite and intent in suggesting; one suggests at the same 
time disappearance of thouglit, obedience of the nerves, feeling 
well, rest, and slumber. As soon as one notices that one or 
the other of these suggestions is beginning to work, one must 
use it and lay emphasis on it, and at times it will be well to 
require the patient to indicate his own experience by movements 
of the head. Eveiy suggestion which elicits the reply Yes" 
in the early stages is an important achievement, and one must 
use it for dl the following suggestions : Tou see, it is working 
very well. Your slumber is getting sounder. Your arm gets 
more and more rigid. You cannot dejiress it now." The patient 
tries to do so, with some result ; one then quickly prevent* him 
from doing this, and states : On the contrary, if you try to 
bring it down, it only moves toward your head. Look here, 
I attract it toward your head," etc It is wise to avoid the 
suggestion of 'catalepsy of the arm at first in very critical and 
refractory people. After some practice, one aoon can recog- 
nize when it is safe to risk this. ^ *' * ' 

I regard it as a mistake to make the patient fix his eyes on 
an object for long, as a rule. I rarely do this for more than 
one minute, and then only at the beginning of the first sitting. 
Later on, it suffices always to look at the person to be hjpii#* 
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tiled for one or two seoondfl at the moet, and to give the 
suggestion of sleep at the same time. As a rule, I simply 
dedaie^ ** Yoa are adeep,^ making a movement of my hand 
in front of the pf^tienfs eyes, and the subject is immediately 
hypnotiied. 

Groesmann^ details his method of hypnotizing as follows : 
" First of all, I suggest suggestibility to every patient. I 
find it best to deal with the skeptic with the following little 
experiment: I say to him that I am going to press on his 
ecmjunctiva with my finger, although he will scarcely believe 
itf without producing any reflex dosnre of the lids — ^that is, 
witbout his blinking; The experiment nearly always suooeedsf 
^y yaa I ha v e pointed out in a prenoos work,^ ^e conjunctiTa 
of almost every person becomes ansstbetic by fixing at the 
same time the attention on this sort of suggestion. The fact 
that the suggestion lias succeeded frequently increases the sug- 
gestibility to such an extent that the command to sleep, simply 
following at once on this, suffices to cause hypnosis to appear 
forthwith. In other cases I get the patient to sit on a chair, 
without leaning back, or, still better, to rest <m a sofa in a half- 
sittini^ half-lying position, and to fix me intently with bis eyes 
for a few seconds. I then suggest to bim that be feels a sensa- 
tion of warmth traversing bis limbs, and especially that bis 
arms, which are resting on his knees, are beooming uh heavy as 
lead- Having said this, I raise them a little, catching hold of 
them by the wrists, and cause them to fall suddenly by a slight 
push of my hands. They fall back on the knees apparently as 
heavy as lead, and the patient actually feels a marked tiredness 
in bis arms; this I have had confirmed by nearly every one. If 
I da not observe the somewhat dazed e]q[>re88ion, or traces of it, 
wbieh may only last for a few seconds, I then employ the prin* 
eipal trick. I aak the patient to dose bis eyes, or I dose them 
myself quickly; then I seise bis wrists, the forearms being 
flexed upward, and suggest that he is becoming so tired that 
he can no longer keep up, but must sink back. I gradually 
press him backward myself by imperceptible pushes, until his 

•GTOfwmann, ZeiUehrift fUr HypnoHsmus, vol. i., 1892-1893, p. 410 
s /6»d., "The ReeulU of the Su]^^k>D Treatmeot in Influenca. " (Berlin: 
H. Bricgv, 1882*) 
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head is resting on the back of the ohair, and, pronded that it 
is still neoessaiy, give the oonunand to sleep. 

It is best to touch the painful part (head, abdomen, etc.) 
with the right hand, and to declare at the same time tliat the 
pains are disappearing; one then asks the patient during the 
hypnosis about the result, and, if possible, one does not leave 
off until this is complete — at all events, for the moment. One 
often has to use several different suiqj^tions, and should poetess 
t^nt for invention. Everything sncceeda at once with poioiis 
who are^ very suggestible, while ^ne haa much difficult with 
others.^* ^ ' / r-./t ^3?, /^r . 

One must first see that one induces anssthesia and amneeia 

after awakening as rapidly as possible. It is true that many 
cure suggestions succeed without these two results. But une 
can attain one's aim more rapidly and better, on the average, 
with them. One usually prevents the patient from carrying 
over the thread of his conscious logic from the hypnoaia to the 
waking condition, and the reverse, by means of anmesia. 
An impOTta ^t duty ^_riie hypnotist is, further, to prevent 

, the harmful results of autosuggestions. Persons who are anx- 
ious and nervous, and more especially hysterical persons, are 
apt to imagine autosuggestions of harmful actions as a result 
of the first hypnosis. This is particularly likely if they have 
learned a lot of this kind of thing from newspapers or from 
other people. They become giddy after the hypnosis, or they 
feel themselves dazed, or they have a feeling of fear, or head- 
ache, trembling, or twitchings appear, which may even increase 
into convulsions. One must take great care to avoid showiog 
anxiety or concern should such a condition appear, lest one.^ 

''increases and cultivates the autosuggestion thereby. On the 
other hand, one must state with the utmost firmness and confi- 
dence that these things are only stupid little events, whicli oet a- 
sionally turn up duriuc: the first hypnosis, but which can Iv 
removed at once, and which will never asrain re< nr. And while 
one is saying this, one suggests away these phenomena, down 
to the smallest detail, by means of an immediate renewal of the 
hypnosis. Oi^e must not allow any part of it to remain, and 
^ould always remember that everything which is produced 
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by snggesdoii can also be removed by suggestion, if this is done 
in tune^ and if it is not allowed to be retained autoengges- 
tioa or habit Hypnosis should only be employed for short 
periods and not frequently for such persons, or for hysterical 

indiriduals generally, and only therapeutic suggestions should 
then be given. 

I lay great stress on this |)rr>cediire. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that want of knowledge of this or ignoring it is responsi- 
ble for the unintentional damages ascribed to hypnosis of which 
we read in the literature on the subject I have personally seen 
a ease of trembling and pain in an arm which was produced by 
this sort of unskillful hypnotizing on the part of an inezperi- 
eoeed young man; it lasted for a few months, but was then 
oompletgly removed again by suggestion. 

In my A^^i'^n^ one achieves more, as a rule, with hysterics 
by skillfully applied suggestions during waking than one does 
by means of formal (announced) hypnosis. The old rule 
remains the same : kind, consistent and fi rm. One must gain 
the qnnpftthy of the hysterical person, and at the same time 
require reepeet from 1dm. One must never sooff at him, or 
show him any mistrust, repulsion, or contempt, or else one will 
damage him oonstderably. But one must be just as careful not 
to spoil him, and not to attach much importance to his attacks, 
pains, etc. One speaks confidently of cure, insists that he will 
obey implicitly, and then one guides him imperceptibly, by 
tickling his ambition, etc., into an occupied mode of living, 
and into healthy hygienic habits by giving him therapeutic 
hygienic suggestions whenever one oomes into contact with him. 
One should employ medicaments as seldom as possible^ and 
never have recourse to narootics. I wish to deduce the maxim 
fiom all these facts that medical practitioners who are still inex- 
perienced in dealing with suggestions, and especially young 
practitioners who so far have had but little general experience, 
phould avoid attempting their first hypnotic experiments on 
hysterical persons. 

That one can do harm by suggestion, if one wishes to, is obvi- 
ous^ and is only the reverse of the curative action of suggsstioD. 
One ean foggsst headache, disturbances of menstruation, etc., 
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juflt as well as one ean snggest them away. Bat if one wiahei 
only to do good, one must never speak to a hjpnotiaed penon 
of the poBsibilitj of doing harm, and, on the contrary^ alwajs 

state firmly and unconditionally that suggestion can only act 
for good. In this way one removes the harmful autosuggestions 
in the best manner, and preserves a healthy suggestive atmos- 
phere aromid the patient. ^ ^ ' ^* ^ 
j One must avoid the " occurrence of self -hypnosis," the sup- 
( posed *' weakening of the wiU-power," and other things of this 
kind, by the same means of counterfioggestion. The danger of 
these things are always being held np as argamentB against 
therapentie hypnotism. Only on one ooeasion, while I was 
still a beginner, did a person whom I had hypnotized fall into 
a hj-pnotic sleep of his o\^ti account. He received such an 
energetic suggestive lecture from me in return that the affair 
was not repeated. If one admits the right of existence of such 
phenomena in one's environments, they will soon be repe ated, 
not only in the same patient (as, for example, in the hypnotized 
hysterical girl of yon Erafft-Ebbing), but also in others. Iliia 
ean be seen in Dr. Friedrich's resnlts^^ who hypnotiaed by false 
methods and with preconceived notions. But, on the other 
hand, a self-hypnosis suggested by means of an amulet is not 
dangerous. However, one must limit the duration of this to 
a few minutes by means of suggestion, and only allow it to 
take place through the intermediation of the amulet and for 
definite treatment purposes, with the pemission of the doctor. 

One must always suggest perfect health, cheerful mood, good 
sleep, good appetite, and strengthening of the will. Besides 
this, one should always bear in mind Bemheim's and LiAeaalt's 
rules: 

f 1. To insist on having at least one suitable witness for every 
/ hypuotizing, as a protection for the hypnotist as well as for the 
^ person hypnotized.* 

' Doctor Friedrich, "Annals of the Gcneml Hospital in the Towti of Mun- 
chen, " 18^. The article of Doctor Friedrichi whwh is directed aauiiA Uw 
therapeutic application of hypnotism, piovts COOflhMiveiv that las mtiim 
has fallen into all the errors which one should avoid, and that hs has SOOi- 
pletdy misunderstood the whole Question. 

> Special exoeptioDa in wfaiflh abaolute mutual trust can be idied oa may 
take plaee under sapseial sonditiooa. 
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8.. To give the suggestion to all very suggestible persons 
(somnambulists) that no one else can hypnotize them. ' 

3. Not to hypnotize any one without first obtaining his 
spoken permission. ' 

4. Only to give suggestions for therapeutic purposes, as long i 
AS legiL scientific, or didactic purposes do not enter into the 

I have called attention to many banef nl aoggestions whioh 
are exercised nnoonscionsly by medical practitioners by their 
expressions of face, by thdr examinations and prognoses.^ 
Bernheim has also done the same. I am fully aware that I 

once suggested a gastric ulcer to a patient in whom I suspected 
this coudition by having a serious countenance, and bv care- 
fully palpating the region of the stomach, and ordering rest in 
bed and milk diet. I suggested the site of the pain by means of 
a pointed qnestiony and the result of my want of knowledge of 
snggeation at the time was that the patient was confined to her 
bed for many months of a suggested iUnese which was not reaUj 
present The patient proved herself later on to be an excellent 
somnambulist Hysterical cough, hysterical attacks, diseases 
of the stomach, uterine di?*turbances, constipation, and nervous 
disorders of all kinds are frequently suggested in this manner 
by anxious practitioners, who are apt to take serious views of 
cases, or are autosuggested by the patients themselves. There 
is no doubt as to the truth of this. 

That one can suggest hysterical attacks^ for example, even 
without using words, by means of unskillful manipulations has 
long been recQgnixed. We have all reported this, and it has 
been confirmed by Dr. Friedrich in a striking manner. But 
when one understands suggestion^ one gets accustomed, not to 
produce it, but to remove it. 

On one occasion a hystero-epileptic woman was brought to 
me with the history of several severe attacks daily during the 
past seven years, and of total incapability for work. I was 
called to her during the first attack in the asjylum, hypnotized 
the patient during llie attack, and declared that the attacks 

> Forei. " UnoooaciouB Suggestion." {American Journal of Ptychoiogy, 
rti. W,, No. 4, 1808.) 
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had deiinitely ceased from that timey and that the diaeaae wss 
cured, further attadc took pkoe, and after a few weeka 
the patient left the aq^lum. For two and a half yean die 
remained perfectly welL She then again conqilained of aome 
hysterical symptoms, and consulted a doctor. The latter tcdd 
her during the trcatiiifnt that the attacks would certainly recur, 
and the attacks did recur. She then begged to he admitted int«> 
the asylum again, and arrived in 1894. I again removed the 
attacks at once by means of a few hypnoses ; she was discharged 
enredy and has remained well since. Comments on this ease 
are superfluous. 

Dr. Weil, of BerHn,^ has written an exoellent litde artiele <m 
the Buggestiye action of prognosis." Of conne, a bad progno> 
sib, which some practitioners give to the poor patients without 
consideration, is frequently tantamount to producing a further 
illness; not infrequently it hastens the death of the patient, 

Weil reminds us with perfect justification that the patient 
who says to his medical attendant, " Doctor, I want to know the 
whole truth ; I am prepared for anything ; tell me what I ha^ 
to expect^" et&, really deceives himself, and, at all events^ 
usually only wiahes to hear a comforting lie from the doefeor. 
The medical practitioner must be a piychologist in thia eaae^ 
and his duty, as a rule, is to conceal hia ooimetioii, and even 
to lie at times.^ But, besides, every practitioner should realize 
how far he is from heing infallible, and this should help him 
to allow the patient to retain hope without lying. There exist 
certain exceptions under definite circumstances, and with very 
strong-minded characters, which it is the duty of the psycholo- 
gist to find out. 

One must always study the indiyidnal suggsatibility of one^s 
hypnotized persons doeely, adapt one's self to this, and not pro- 
ceed in accordance with fixed rules. 
\ If one wishes to employ suggestive anffstheeia for surgical 
\ purposes, one must iirnt jtrepare the patient by a few hypuotiz- 
ings. When he does not feel pricks of the needle in the palm of 

'Weil, Zeitschrift jxlr Hyjmotismvs, vol, i., 1892-1893. p. 395. 

•Compare Mark Twain "On the Decay in the Art of Lyin^ SsboM 
SkMimV' "The Ear who ia mot to be pjOed k ths obs who nifsiiaito lilm 
self that bs always speaks the troth, for hs Kbb to hSmMlf as wdl as to 
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the hand, or even touching of the cornea, he is ready for the 
operation ; but one must avoid exciting him by extensive prepa- 
rations for the opeiationy for one will thus risk completely 
desnggesting him. I have often seen this. One should hypno- 
tise him beforehand, and represent the operation as a mere 
nothing or as a joke, and then one should allow it to take him 
by surprise as far as is possible. During the operation one must 
continuously go ou suggesting antestliesia and deadness of the 
affected part. 

If the suggestion fails in a person, one should desist after 
four or five sittings. It sometimes succeeds later, or if another 
hypnotist tries. 

One must not continue to hypnotise a person ad infinUum 
mechanically ; one only loses and does not gain anything. One 
should attempt to attain the maximum effect rapidly in a few 
sittingB. One must then reduce the number of hypnotiaings 
gradually, which at first were carried out every day, and then 
leave off, having represented the result which one has gained 
as definite and lasting. There are, however, some obstinate 
cases, accompanied bv a small degree of suggestibility, in which 
one succeeds after a long time, if one perseveres. Still, every- 
thing has its limits. If the patient fails to sec any further 
result, he will often become desuggested, and one loses one's 
influence instead of increasing it. The hypnotist and the hyp- 
notised become tired out. One must always try to find some- 
thing new, and to bring this to pass until one has achieved one's 
aim, and then gradually to break off. 

The hypnotised often become desuggestionised by autosug* 
gestions, as well as by insinuation of other people or writings 
which find fault with hypnotism. They frequently become so 
because die hypnotist himself loses courage and ardor. How- 
ever, one can usually regain what one has lost by means of a 
little energy and trouldo. It will be found not infrequently 
that the results are better if one interrupts the sittings for a 
good long time. 

Hypnotism may be applied therapeutically, as Bemlieixii 
has rightly pointed out, not only by itself, but also in conjunc- 
tion with other remedies. Many of these latter can be employed 
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as auxiliary means to suggestion, or directly as the snggesdoQ 
itself. It is certain that a Ixrgd number of medioaiiieiits fiom 
time immemorial have acted aolelj and only anggeetioii. 
HomoBopathy is a speaking instance of this, and deotrotlierapy 
is almost as striking an example. 

Many a pain which will not budge in response to simple 
suggestion can be removed by aqua colorata or y;iiVa pani^. 
Bemheim, ^loebius, and Wetterstrand have proved most bril- 
liantly that the so-called metallo-therapeutics and a large pro- 
portion of electricity only act by suggestion. 

I have repeatedly emphasized, and Bemheim has done the 
same, that suggestion is not a panacea which cures all ills. If 
one expects everything of it, one will be disappointed. It is of 
paramount importance for every hypnotizing practitioner never 
to forget that the first duty which has been imposed on him 
by his academic studies and by his diploma is the duty of 
scientific thoroughness, and also of careful examination and 
making of the diagnosis; but he must remember that neither 
of these consists in mere scientific terms and belief in authori- 
ties. One can attain much by suggestion, especially if one uses 
I it with perseverance, intelligence, and medical knowledge, and 
if one understands how to combine suggestion with other means. 
For example, if one doee not succeed in curing stammering 
completely by suggestion alone, one should combine it with a 
systematic course of exercises (breathing, vowel, and consonant 
exercises). If one does not succeed in curing a lady of sea- 
sickness by verbal suggestion alone, one should rock her during 
the hypnosis thoroughly, and at the same time give her the 
suggestion of enjoying it One will then probably snooeed. 
The electric current is an excellent means of applying snggea- 
tion, but the holy water of Lourdes, the prayer treatment. 
Father Knei})p'3 method, and homceopathy, are not leas good. 
I propose pving a list of those moi1>id conditions here which 
seem to me to respond best to suggestion, although the indica- 
tions have by no means been sufficiently tested, and much will 
certainly have to be added to it: 

Spontaneous somnambulism. 

Pains of all descriptions, especially headache^ neuralgia. 
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fleUtua, toothaebo whieh does not depend on an abeoeasy 
ete. 
Sleepleaaneea. 

Fnnetional panlyaeB and contractures. 

Organic paralyses and contractures (aa palliative means). 
Chlorosis (extremely favorable). 

Disturbances of menstruation (metrorrhagia and amenor- 
rbopa). 

Loss of appetite^ and all nervous digestive disturbaneee. 

Constipation and dianiuea (provided that the latter does not 
depend on catarrh or fermentation). Qaatrio and intestinal 
djapepaia (including paeudo-dilatation). 

Pajchical impotenoe, pollntionay onaniam, permted aeroal 
appetite, and the like. 

Alooholiam and morphiniam (only by the suggestion of total 
abatinenoe)* 

Chronic muscular and arthritic rheumatism, lumbago. 
The so-called neurasthenic disturbances. 
Stammering, nervous disturbances of the vision, blepharo- 
spasm. 

Pavor noctumus of children. 

Sickness and seasickness, the vomiting of pregnancy. 
Enurcflis noctuma (often yerj difficult, on account of the 
depth of the normal sleep). 
Chorea. 

NenrouB attaeks of coughing (also in emphjMma). 
Hyaterioal disturbanoea of all kinds, including hjatero- 
epileptic attacks, aiuBSthesia, " phobiaa^" and the like. 
Bad habita of all lands. 

All hypochondriacal parsesthesise, irritable weaknesses, con- 
ceptions of impulse, and tho like, are more difficult to cure. 

According to Wetterstrand, epilepsy, hemorrhages, etc., can 
also be influenced. 

Suggestion may be tried in ail pure functional nervous dis- 
turbances. 

Many other illnesses have been enumerated in the literature 
of the subject The reader can read these for himself in the 
artidee of LiAeault, Bemheim, Wetteiatrand, Ringier, and 
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Others, in the various yearly volumes of the Zeitschrift fur 
Hypnotismua (Leipsig: AmbraiiiB Barth). The list given 
above will suffice for. every one to begin with, and later one 
forms one's own indications. One flhonldy however, also men- 
tion the production of anieathesia for small surgical operational 
especially on the fauces and oral cavity, and also for labor. 

I was enabled to visit ray colleague, Dr. Wetterstrand, in 
Stockholm in the autumn of 1890; what I saw of his work wa> 
SO highly interesting and instructive that I trust he will forgive 
me if I give some details of it here. He has considerably 
improved Li^beault's method, not only by means of going 
deeply scientifically into the cases, and thovoug^mess and 
sharper criticism, but also in erecting practical appliances. Hie 
has two large rooms, which commnnicate wilih one anoth^ by 
means of a door, and in which all conduction of sound is enor- 
mously subdued by thick carpets, etc. They contain numerous 
sofas, armchairs, and couches. From nine to one daily the 
patients oome in streams to Dr. Wetterstrand ; they are first 
carefully examined, and if they are found to be suitable cases, 
conducted into the two rooms. First, those patients who have 
previously been hypnotised are again treated. The suggestions 
are whispered into their ears by Wetterstrsnd so softly Utat 
only the person for whom they are intended can hear them. In 
this way Wetterstrand achieves the powerful suggestion action 
of the sight of the number of people being so rapidly put to 
sleep, and avoids the disturbance of the mass action of the 
suggestions — i.e., of each suggestion, which is only suitable for 
one patient, but which is heard by the others, as in Nancy. If 
Wetterstrand wishes to give one suggestion to two or more 
patients, he raises his voice oorresp<mdingly. The newly 
arrived patimts look about them witli astonishment, and see 
how all the others go to sleep in response to the slightest sign 
or awaken again, and observe the beneficial results. When 
' Dr. Wetterstrand conies to them after a considerable time, thev 
'are already so far sit^r.i2;ested that the hypnosis practically never 

•fails. He owes his excellent results to this method (ninetv- 
♦ 

I seven per cent, of all the patients, numbering some three thou* 
'•sand one hundred and f orty-ei^t, were hypnotically influeneed. 
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ftgainst only three per cent who renuuned uniiifliienced). 
Wettentrand prefers to allow his patient to sleep for a long 
iime, and beUeroB that it is moxe advantageona to produce as 
deep an hypnoeia as posBiUe^ with amnesia. I agree with hinu 
I have witnessed some astonishing cures in his practice, and am 
convinced that they are due, not only to his striking person- 
ality, his oonsistency, and his patience, but also to a great 
extent to his excelknt method. I had rn'oi^iized long before 
that I lost a considerable portion of the advautages of the sug- 
gestion in the way in which I used to hypnotize some patient 
or other, accidentally, as it were, in the interval between various 
other work. It was impossible for me to have managed it 
otherwise. But I bad never realized bow the majority of fail- 
ures could be avoided by his method so clearly until I visited 
Wetterstrand. One oug)it to devote one's self entirely for hours 
to the matter; one shoyjd allow each patient to influfince the ^ 
oth^ and, at the same time, one should observe and take notes 
on everything without missing a single advantage or hint which 
would lead to a deeper action in each patient. In this way 
one will achieve the maximum action for every patient. While 
I was with Wetterstrand I naw an hyp<K'hondriacal melancholic 
influenced within a short time by his perseverance and by the 
surroundings. Thi.s is one of the most ditKcult results to obtain. 
In reading Wetterst rand's book' — e.g., in the passage where ho 
describes his unique cures of morphinism — some people may 
become very skeptic If I had not seen him operate, I should 
very probably have entertained considerabh' doubts. But it is 
only in respect of the epilepsy cases that I still harbor any 
doubts, and these arise from the question of diagnosis. 

I wish to express considerable reserve with regard to this 
last-named point I certainly believe that only certain cases 
are curable by suggestion. In one case, with a long aura, I 
have since succeeded in controlling the aura and in curing the 
epilepsy. Carl Gracter- succeeded in recalling the memory of 
an anmesic period in an extremely instructive case of an 

* Wetterstrand, "Hypnotism and lie AppUostkll in FcBOtical Madidne.*' 
(Vienna: Urban and Schwarzcnbeiu, 1891.) 

* Carl Graeter, " A case of Epileptie Amnesia removed by Hypnotic Hypw* 
MDiM«ia," Zmfekri/i for Hypiwtimu»t voL viu., No. 3, 1S07. 
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epileptic, without the least doubt, bj means of hjpnodis. But 
the epilepsy was not cured. 

Both Wetterstrand^ and Bemheim emphasize that one is apt 
greatlj to undervalue the palliative action of auggeadon in 
producing deep and in quieting pain in severe ineorahle 
diaeaaefl^ such aa tuberouloaia, cancer, etc I would wiah to add 
that one undereetimateB very vastly its enermonB value in 
everyday medicine as an aperient, as a means of procuring^ 
appetite and sleep, and as a regulator of digestion, secretion, 
and menstruation. 

It is invaluable in these conditions, and is quite harmkea, 
in contradistinction to the scandalous abuse which ao many 
practitioners make of narcotics and alooboL One can produce 
sleep even in hii^ fever by suggestion. 

Itingier' has divided the two hundred and ten eaaea which 
he has treated into the following groups: 

1. Dynamic neuroses, of a motor, vasomotor, and secretory 
nature. 

2. Dynamic sensory neuroses, neuralgias. 

3. Sleeplessness. 

4. General cerebral neuroses (or mild psychoaes). 

5. Rheumatic affections. 

6. Intoxications. 

7. Various cases. 

Of these: 



(1) Cured, with a report later that the cure had 

lasted 73 

(2) Cured, without a subsequent report 15 

(3) Considerably improved, with or without sub- 

sequent report 64 

(4) Somewhat improved, with or without subse- 

quent report 19 

(5) Failure of the hypnosis, or not improved ... 25 

(6) Interruption of treatment, mostly early 12 * 

(7) Hypnosis for surgical cases 2 

Total 210 

> Wetterstrand, "Hypnotim and its Application in Fkaetieal Msdietaa.*' 
(Vienna: Urban and Scbwamobeig, ISOy 

*Ringier, "Remits of llMiBiMatie HmotiMi fa CtmHa PMka." 
OlQiMiMi: Ldunaim, 1891.) 
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Singier complaiiiB with juatifiofttioii about the unaatirfac- 
torj rmlta of the frequent early interruptioii of the tieatmeut 
ia eoimtry praetiee. The majority of the improved would 
have undoubtedly been cured if they had persevered. 

Among the number of interesting tables, the following 
deserve special notice : twenty-seven recurrences among the con- 
siderably improved, nine recurrences among the slightly im- 
proved, so that he had thirty-flix recurrencee, all of whiclji 
belong to the patients who were only improved. 







Cure with- 
OQt Report 


Consider- 
able Ija> 


gKl^t Im- 


Failun 


SomnambulMn and deep 


Per cent. 
18.75 
24.45 

48.05 


Pw cent. 
« • • • 
8.62 

5.19 


Per cent. 
6.25 
31.89 

33.76 


Per cent. 
6.25 
14.21 

6.49 


Per cent. 

43.75 
12.07 

5.19 



Of two hundred and nine hypnotized persons (in one case 

there are no details on these points), sixteen fell into the condi- 
tion of somnolence, one hundred and sixteen fell into the condi- 
tion of hypotaxis, and seventy-seven fell into the condition of 
flomnambulism or deep sleep. 

In addition to this, Ringier met with twelve completely 
refractoiy persona out of a total of two hundred and twenty-one ; 
in these a suggestive treatment epuld not be undertaken on this 
aoeount 

The results, expressed in peroentages, work out as follows: 

Refractors 5.43 

Somnolen( e 7.24 

Hypotaxis 52.49 

Somnambulism and deep sleep 34.84 

The duration of the treatment, expressed in the number of 
sittingBy is given as follows: ^ 

In 94 cases only 1 sitting 
" 43 "2 sittings 

a 23 " "3 " 
M 12 " " 4 " 
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In 4 cases only 5 sittings 

« g « If Q <l 

" 1 case " 7 " 
" 4 cases " 8 " 
" 21 " more than 8 sittings 

Of the laBt-nomed, one ease was treated in thirty-five (dttiiig^ 
one in twenty-one, and one in twenty, while all tbe rest were 
treated in less than twenty sittings. 

These tables disprove most conclusively the contention of our 
adversaries who try to compare suggestive therapy with the 
morphine habit. 

The above are only a few sunmiaTy extracts of some of tbe 
many tables which Dr. Ringier has compiled with the ntmost 
statistical ezaotness from all points of view, and wfaieh diow 
the matter in a critical li|^t His chief aim was to adhere 
strictly to objective obseiration, and not to allow his resnlts 
to appear too favorable. These results confirm those of his 
predecessors and mine. 

I used to teach suggestive therapy in my out-patient class 
for medical students in Ziirich every Saturday from 2:30 to 
4. The patients were derived from the town. I first examined 
them, and then, imitating Wetterstrand's example^ made them 
all sit in aimchairs in the preeenoe of the studenta. I b^gan 
with those who had already been hypnotized previously, and 
thus I saved myself from having to prepare the new patients. 
When the new patients' turns arrived, they were, as a rule, 
already so much influenced that they fell asleep at once. Like 
Bernheim, I explained to the apparently refractorv ]>atients 
that they were already influenced, and that sleep was not neces- 
sary in their cases. I then employed amulets, pieces of metal, 
and the like at times, together with snggeated currents; in this 
way nearly all of them became hypnotized after one or two 
sittings (some of them, I must admit, however, only became 
hypotactic). I have not prepared a statement of the caaea and 
results, on account of want of tinu', although T obtained very 
p)od theraj)eutic results. I may point out that these result 
were obtained in this simple way in spite of the disturbing pres- 
ence of the students (many of the patients were embarraaaed 
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bjr thia), in spite of the fact that I only hypnotized oiioe a week 
(aometinieB twice in the more diffionlt cases), and in spite of the 
neeesri^j of giving the suggestioDS aloud for teaehing purposes, 
as well as in spite of the unsuitable quality of the cases. 

From the year 1898 to 1905 I have only occasionally treated 
a few patients in Chigny, in the country, by suggestion accord- 
ing to Wetterstrand's system. In all, the number of patients 
has reached 236. Of these, only 4 proved themselves to be 
absolutely refractory (1.7 per cent.) ; 19 ( 8.0 per cent.) became 
only more or less sonmolent; 146 (61.9 per cent) became 
hjpotactie; and 67 (28.4 per cent) became somnambulic A 
laige number were unsuitable, hopelees cases; others only came 
once or twice^ and then stayed away, so that the statistics of 
the results and failures do not prove much. The number of 
somnambulists would have been considerably increased if the 
material had been better and if they had had more patience. 

In summing up the cases, one finds the following (c = 
cured, i. = improved, u. = uninfluenced) : 

1. Actual psychoses, twenty cases, naturally without any 
visible result In two cases <Kf paranoia, however, the subjeo> 
tive agrmptoms were materially improved. (Both of them 
implored me to hypnotise them.) One idiot was cured of his 
migraine. In one case of deeply rooted periodio melancholia 
I succeeded in stopping the attacks as they were setting in by 
suggestion for a time, after the onset of the attacks had first 
been delayed. After the course of some weeks, however, they 
sgain returned. Biugier had succeeded some time ago in cur> 
ing a mild early case of periodic melancholia, which I myself 
had diagiHW^, by suggestion applied in the intervals. This 
does not prove much. But these observations are nevertheless 
worth recording. 

2. Various psychopathies (constitutional). By "cured" I 
mean the curing of the pathological symptoms for which I was 
cungulted in these cases. There were twenty-three cases, of 
which one was refractory and two failed to turn up a second 
time. Of the remaining twenty, c = 6, i. = 8, and u. = 6. 

3. tEjpoohondriasis, 18 cases. One patient disappeared 
immediately, and of the remainder, c. 4, i. = 7, and u. = 6. 
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4. Hysteria, 29 caseB. One patient failed to return. Of 
the remaining 28, c = 15, i. = 8, and u. = 5. 

Two hysterical married people were already improved, hnt 
nagged each other with antoeuggestious, and, in oonaequenoe, 

went away uncured. 

5. Astasia-abasia (a nervous disturbance of standing and 
walking, mostly due to hysteria), 1 ease: improved. 

6. Delusions of impulse, 4 cases : c. = 1, 1 disappeared, 
u. = 2 (these latter alao did not retnm after a short time). 

7. Stammering, 4 casee: i. = 3, somewhat improved = 1. 

8. Blepharospasm, 1 case: improved. 

9. Fadal neuralgia, 2 cases: cssl, somewliat im- 
proved = 1. 

10. Epilepsy, 5 cases: uninfluenced. 

11. Intercostal neuralgia, 1 case: cured (a female aged 
seventy-three). 

12. Writer's cramp, 2 cases: L = 1, u. = !• 

13. Cardiac neuroses, 2 cases: cured. 

14k Various neuroses^ 14 cases: c = 6, i. = 8, and u. = 6. 

15. Sleeplessness, 22 cases, of which 1 was refractoiy and 1 
failed to return. Of the remaining 19 cases^ c = 14, L s 5. 

16. Enuresis nootuxna, 7 cases: c = 2, Ls=4, 1 dinp- 
peared. 

17. Profuse menstruation of increased frequency, 4 cases: 
C = 3, and i. = 1. In one case the menses were definitolj 
regulated for the first of each month, and to last for three 
days. 

18. Obstinate cephalalgias, 11 cases : c. = 11. One case wis 
associated with contracted kidn^ and alhuminuria, and, mi- 
withstanding this, was permanentlj cured. Two further eaiei 
were due to overwork at schooL One of these was that el t 
young man who was suffering so severely that he was nearly 
compelled to give up his studies. I succeeded in again malriiig 
him capable of working well after a fortnight, so that he pa«!*€<i 
his matriculation a few months later, without any return of 
tlie headaches. 

19. True neurasthenia (according to Beard)— «.e., cerebral 
ezhaustion following overwork — 8 cases: ess 2, a little ub- 
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proved = 1. The last case was not a pure one ; it was oompli- 
eated with satyriasis and psychopathy. But in its place one 
oould indnde the two cases tabulated under 18. A psychopathic 
disposition was discernible in all the cases, although this was 

not extreme. In three of the four pure eases the eause lav in 
overwork at seh(«»l on the elassieal side, whiU' in one the cause 
of the exhaustion lav in overwork at school on the modem side; 
in all four the pupils were preparing for an examination. I 
suggested to the $iul)jects in all cases to leave off learning things 
" ofi by heart," and also to follow their school-work as an intel- 
lectual game, in which they should take a great interest in their 
subjects. I farther suggested away the examination nerrons- 
nessy and substituted for this good sleep, good appetite, and 
ooolnessy presence of mind, and ease at the examination. This 
had the desired result, and was both in place and justifiable in 
connection with the antediluyian system of study and examina- 
tion which is unfortunately still common, and which is espe- 
cially to be met with in our classical schools (G^^Tiinasien). 

20. Impotence ,, 4 cases: c. = 3, u. = 1. One of these cases 
occurred in a married man who was formerly continent, but who 
was psychopathic During his whole life he had only had 
pollutions during sleep, but had not experienced orgasm during 
waking. Thus, he suffered from impotentia coeundi, in spite 
of libido. I first succeeded in obtaining good erections during 
hypnosis. Then the complications in the wife were dealt with 
by operation (hymen and vaginismus). Coitus was not quite 
aoooessful during the hypnosis, but, as the result of suggeetions, 
was attained after consistent stages in the course of time. Two 
pregnancies of the wife have assured the result already; the 
children are healthy. 

21. Constipation, 8 cases: c. = 4, i. — 2, u. = 2 (among the 
last there was one case in which I was only able to produce 
slight somnolence). 

22. Perverse sexual appetite,^ 1 acquired case, with excel- 

* I only emoloy suggestion in congenital ca^es from ethical reasons, to 
leaaen the impolBS and to aootbe, etc. 1 regard the attempt to divert impulse 
toward the opposite sex as inadmiasihle, and the mme applies to marriafre 
(see Forel, "Tne Sexual Question," Hebuiau Company, ISew York). For 
Udi icMon, one caiuiot ■peak of a erne in thew cum. 
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lent retalt Nomial libido^ with dzeftniB oomtponding to thia^ 
were obtained. Snppoeed caaesy 7: L = 4, mas 8. 

88. Sciatica, 4 eases: c = 1, iL=r8. The latter three 

patients interrupted the treatment after one or two sittings. 

24. Digestive disturbances, 5 cases. One case disappeared 
at once. Of the other 4, c. = 2, i. = 1, and u. = 1. 

25. Chorea, 2 cases: i. = 1, il = 1. 

26. Chlorosis, 1 case: cured* 

27. Rheumatic paina^ 2 oaaea: ooied. 

28. Oateo-arthritia, 1 case, which waa not eored, as was to 
be expected. The patient waa only hjpnotiaed a few timea, in 
order to satisfy her desire for this. 

29. Asthma, attacks of giddiness, " area celsi," with neun> 
pathy, 4 cases, all not cured. One curable case disappeared 
at once, and one incurable case did liltewise. In one cafip of 
asthma which had previously been suooesBfully treated bjr a 
ooUeagne of mine, disturbiog phenomena appeared as the 
result of the long way the patient had to oome, and theae led 
to autosuggestions and failurea. The fourth oaae was that of a 
severe, almost idiotic psychopathic condition. 

80. Phobias, 5 eases: e. = 8, and LsS. 

31. Sexual aua'sthcsia, 2 cases: uninfluenced. In one cade, 
which, however, was not quite complete, a very alight improve- 
ment was noticed. 

32. Onanism, 6 cases : c. = 2, and i. = 4. 

33. Sexual hypersethesia, 2 eases: e. s= 1, and L = 1. 
84. *^ Exhibitionism," 1 case: improved. 

86. "Psderoeis" (sexusl impulse direoted toward chil- 
dren), 1 case: not cured. 

86. Nervous diarrhcea, 2 cases, both of whioli were enred. 
The one case was complicated by opium-poisoning, due to a 
prescription error on the part of a practitioner. 

37. Lumbago, 1 case: cured. 

38. Pathological jealousy, 1 case: cured* 

89. Alcoholism, 1 case : improved. 

40. Myelitis, 1 case. I attempted to allay the paina, in 
response to the nigsnt requests of the patimt'a family. Ooea- 
sionally there was a sli^t symptomatic result, bat the eaaa 
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Bmrt be tobnlated nndar not eared." Tlie patienti a f emale, 
was fairly suggestible. 
41. Pfledagogic treatment, 1 ease. A ten-year^ld sdioolboy, 

who got up to boyish pranks, and was inattentive, as a result 
partly of the pedantic method of teaching, and partly of the 
suggestions of other naughty boys. The result was marked. 

1 refer the reader for further hints on practical suggestive 
treatment to the Zeitschrift fiir Hyfnoiismua (1892 to 1901), 
edited by Dr. Oscar Vogt. The interesting easuistie and critical 
articles of Messrs. Brodmann, Bm^gdmanny Loewenfeld, 
Ransehburg, Delius, Tuckey, Bonjour, Ringier, BramweU, 
Baur, Graeter, Monier, Inbelder, Ililger, van Straaten, Seif, 
Cullerre, and others, ought to be mentioned here. I cannot 
enter into the details of these articles in this place; all of 
them appear in the journal named above. Tlie Zeitschrift 
has recently been amalgamated with the J oumal fiir PsychoUh 
gie und Neurologie, under the same editorship. 

Aleokoliam and Morphinism, — Lloyd Tuckey^ and Hirt 
rseommend suggestion in the treatment of alcoholisuL I mnst 
eantion against a crass misunderstanding in this place. It is an 
abeolntely idiotie and bannful undertaking to tiy to conyert 
a '* soaker " into a moderate drinker by means of suggestion, as 
Hirt advises. One sins against the First Commandment for 
a lasting result of the suggestion therapy, by allowing the 
t^ifiniiging cause of the illness to persist after the result. There 
are, it is true, no rules without exceptions, and it is possible 
that in rare cases a not ccmsummate drinker may be rendered 
moderate in this way, provided that he has been led to abuse 
aloc^l as a result of definite cireumstances, and not from 
hereditary causes nor from psychopathic conditions. But in 
the large majority of cases one will experience relapses sooner 
or later, on account of the contra-suggestion induced by the 
enjoyment of alcohol and bv being *' sociable." I liave observed 
this repeatedly in drunkards, who att('Tn])t to begin again to 
drink moderately. The majority of drunkards are, besides, 
individually predisposed, and become incapable of resisting 

* Lloyd Tuckeyj^^The Value of Hypnotism m Chroidc AloohoUBm. " (Lon* 
doa: GbureliiD, iw2.) 
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alcohol from habit. If suggestion is, therefore, to be of real 
use in the treatment of alcoholism^ one must suggest definite 
and complete abhomnoe of all spirituouB liquoxs, lifekng total 
ahstinenoe from the aame, and, if poarible, the joining a temi- 
peranoe sodety. Tuckej agrees with me in this respect; and 
the secret of the renowned and costly " gold cure ^ of alooholios 
by Keeley is undoubtedly to be found in this idea. Keeley 
did not suggest inoderatioD for his patients; he 8Ug{^ted com- 
plete abhorrence for all spirituous liquors. 

One docs the same in the treatment of the morphine habit, 
except for the belonging to a society. But there is no templing 
sociability, no compulBion to drink in company for the mor- 
phine-takers, as there is for alcoholists. For this reason the 
suggestiye sociability of the temperance sociefy, wfaidi is devoid 
of dcohol, is BO important for the latter. 

I myself have converted many a drunkard to abstinence by 
means of suggestion. Still, as Bonne^ has justly said, the 
abstaining medical practitioner suggests infinitely better, since 
his example and his inward conviction assist the suggestion. I 
have shown the good results statistically of suggestion in akx^ 
holism as long ago as in 1888.* 

1 Boone, Wien. Med. Prwse, No. 45, 1901. 
•Bbnl, ifftw*. M01L WociL, No. 26^ 1888L 
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BnroB siigigBStion has gained a certain recognition in medicine 
some onrioiu opinioiiB have been aiied. The doctor and alao 
the medieal atadent hear a lot abont 8ug||;e8ti<ni) and read of it 
oocaaionallyy too. The anl^eet is often diacnaaed theoretically 
in leisnre honra, but, with a very few exceptions, it is neither 
taught nor learned in the schools. Those who pass judgment 
on it rarely possess any practical experience. 

Arising out of this superficial discussion, a kind of official 
axiom, spoken with the utmost authoritative arrogance, is met 
with. This axiom takes something of the following shape: 

Waking Bii|yBatioii. or psychotherapy, is a very important 
and proper things and every capable medical man mnst have 
some acqnaintance with it; it has actually been intuitively 
known from the earliest times. But hypnotism is quite another 
matter; it is a suspicious thing, is unscientific, humbugging 
quackery — is, at all events, disreputable, or it is liarmful or 
even dangerous. 

This sounds irresistibly comical to those who are acquainted 
with suggestion. A surprising superficiality and a remarkable 
psychological ahortsightednees are really required to construe 
two different thing^ out of a common matter. It is really imma- 
terial in judging the nature of psychotherapy whether a some- 
what larger or smaller dose of sleep is suggested. The person 
who is influenced psychotherapeutically is placed under a sug- 
' gestivo influence — i.e., his brain dynamic's are used as the 
source of energy for dissoriatively influencing all those dis- 
turbances which depend more or less on the brain, cither 
directly or indirectly. Whetlier this is called hypnosis or 
pqrehotherapy is a matter of no importance. 

203 
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For example. Professor Dubois has launched forth into an 
overbearing effusion of this kind in the CtMrrespondenzblait fur 
Sehweiser AenU of Febmaiy 1, 1900. This author has 
already been Bofficiently disproved by Dr. Ringier, who proved 
to him that the hypnotizing practitioners actually do and teach 
just those things which he imagines he could teach them. 

I do not for a moment dispute that there are swindlers who 
hypnotize, and that there are hypnotists who employ verbal 
suggestion unintelligently, mechanically, and without suflScient 
individualising. But the same sin is met with in eveiy branch 
of medicine, as is well known, and it is a mean and unworthy 
slander to throw the whole art over, as Dubois doee, instead of 
dealing with the individual who offends^ and to support one's 
self in this on such subtleties as the derivaticm of the word 
" suggestion," or on general suspicion. 

I wish further to warn one not to cast about general psycho- 
logical and psychopathological words, such as will," " nervous- 
ness," " neurasthenia," " psychical," etc, in the way that 
Dubois and others have done.^ 

Dubois' elaborated his views in 1904 in a book. Thia book, 
which was adapted to the fashion of the moment, deserves a 
few words. It is smartly written, and contains the personal 
experience of the author in psychotherapy, as well as views 
which one can find, sometimes even with almost identical words, 
in Bernheim^s book and in the former editions of this work 
(especially the third and fourth editions, 1895 and 1902). I 
ask the reader to compare them. At every opportunity the 
author attacks the professional hypnotist (les hyj^iiseun d« 
profession) and hypnotism in general in an odious and over- 
bearing manner, although his whole book consists of views whidi 
are only slightly modified from thoee of the l^ypnotistB. He 
AlftjTjiPj rtftFtaifiTj^^t hat h e appe aja *^ tbP *wn'* andjths 
jljll " of his patients, and tiiaThe does not suppress both of 

> For examnle, I may quote the following phiMS of Dobob': "Nervous 
nees, under wnieh tsnn I recognize hysteria, neofBatbenia. and all related 
mixed fonns, is a psychical disorder, an altered condition of mood." E\TTy- 
thing thus is thrown into one bag, no matter whether it be incurable hvpb- 
dMiidriasis or an SMily eunble cMt, and evnythbig li an '*alterad doadftwi 
of mood." No more need Ix* said. 

* Dubois, " Lea Pbychoni^vroses et leur traitement moral." (MaMcm, Paiis: 
Iflt odHkm, 1904; 2iid oditkm, 1905.) 
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theaCy or even turn tbe patients into machines devoid of will, 
M thm wicked hypnotists do. Curious! We all say and do 
ezaedy the same thing. Vftt a mglft my patients nor 

any of the patients of my hypnotising colleagues, is turned intol 
OUT ^'wilMess'' machine. I have emphasized this for many) 
years. Only a few pomnambiilists who have always been weakly 
have become relative and merely transitory will-less machines. 
These persons are used as subjects for scientific experiment, 
or are produced as curiosities at certain Barnum shows. And 
what about the ** free-will " which Dubois respects so much f 
He daims to be a monist (using my own arguments, hut without 
even mentioning my name I), and does not believe in the free- 
dom " of the wilL But the most remarkable thing <rf all is that 
Dubois imagines that he only influences his patients by means 
of reaiHjning. Does he really believe this? Why should he, 
then, treat them personally as well? A short theoretical expla-y 
nation would suffice to effect a cure. Does he really not realize 
that his Usofif his pe rsona lity^ his therap eutic rep utation, act as 
tlic moving and intuitive hypoeonoeived suggesting factors? 
Professor Dubois slangs hypnotism and suggestion, while in 
reality he actually practices suggestion from alpha to omega, 
only in a slightly different form. Dr. N. once attacked the 
wandering magnetisers, from whom he had learned to hypno- 
tiJEe. The late Professor Delbceuf, of Luettich, took the part 
of the latter, and reproached N. " for gnawing at his mother's 
breast, which had nourished hini." I must admit that the 
expression was somewhat brusque. It appears to me that Dubois 
deserves to receive a similar reproach. Curiously enough, he 
does not slang the wandering-show hypnotist Krause, who pre> 
tends to produce waking suggestion, so that he does not come 
into contact with the law of the canton of Berne; but he rsserves 
bis displeasure for hie colleagues, who did the same as he does, 
honestly and long before him, even if it be under another flag. 
Only Bernheini finds some favor in his eyes. 

Dubois erroneously calls the milder cerebral neuroses, such 
as hysteria, phobias, neurasthenia, etc, *^ psycho-nevroses 
(psycboneuroses). As is well known, the word psychoneu- 
mea ^ had long ago been used by Oriesinger and others to indi* 
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cate functional or severe mental disturbances or psychoses 
{Vesanien), so that if it were employed for other conditions it 
would lead to a most horrible oonfuaion. Dubois deals also with 
peychiatiy in a deprecating way, although he does not appear 
to have studied the subject closely; for he nienti<»i8 thinp as 
his views which have been recognized by the asylum doctors for 
a century, or which have been disproved by them long ago. 
According to Dulx)is, conviction enters through the front-<loor 
of the mind, while suggestion entors bv the back-door. This 
sounds very pretty as an attempt to blacken the doctrine of sug- 
gestion; but the entrance-doors through the senses are in realitj 
the same for both. And when the hypnotist tells his patient 
openly and honestly, as all of us do, that he acts on his hypooon- 
scious brain activiQr in order to cure his illness, he is more 
truthful toward the patient than if he acts as if the latter did 
not exist, and pretends to speak solely to the patient's reason 
and freewill. It is absolutely false for the hypnotist to speak in 
this way, since he really acts by means of suggestion. I wish to 
bring this home to Professor Dubois. Dubois wTites the follow- 
ing, for example: Quoi de plus absurde que de s'endormir en 
plein jour; alors qu'on n'a aucun besoin de sommeil, en cedant 
betement a I'mjonction d'un hypnotiseur." He oontiiiQfle to 
abuse in this style those who have tau^t him. Why on earth 
should it be absurd to be put to sleep for half an hour durinir 
the day if one is nervously excited, as long as one is conipos«Hl 
thereby, and as the night sleep and the steadiness of the nerves 
can be restored ? According to Dubois, the condition of sleep 
is "stupidity" (see p. 176 of Dubois' work). I wonder 
whether he goes to sleep I A little later on he states that one 
should rely on one's reason and watch the oondition of one^s 
mind, in order to avoid autosuggestions — that this is better than 
being able to be cured by suggestion. We certainly do rely on 
our reason, but we do not cure autosuggestions in this way alone. 
And it is absolutely false to insinuate that we render people 
less reasonable and more suggestible by therapeutic hypnotizing. 
On the contrary, we remove pathological brain dynamisms^ and 
thus render the will and reason freer. Dubois, in hts one-sided 
bias, goes so far as to apply the term thaumaturges " (ooB- 
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jurers) to his hypnotizing cxilleagues, and to state that he regards 
the show-hypnotist Krause as being more instructive than the 
hypnotizing medical pxaetitioners. I do not know with which 
of the latter he has become acquainted, nor whj he imitates such 
stnpid people as we are. 

There is one sentence of Dnbois* which I cannot withhold 
from my readers: ^ Uemotion est psychologique, et non physio- 
logiqiie ; elle est intellectuelle et non somatique," He has even 
had this nonsense printed in italics, and at the same time he 
professes to be a monisT, as if a munist could recopiize some- 
thing psychological which does not correspond to a physiological 
brain activity. 

According to Dubois ^^a true savant, an intellectual being, 
may be neurasthenic, but cannot be hystericali" because the 
hysterical are never logicaL I protest There are some ex- 
tremely logically-thinking, gifted hysterical persons. 

Agdn, in melancholia he finda the most characterised p^yoho- 
aia; and yet he allows a melancholic to remain at large because 

he is a foreigner/' with the result that he may kill himself. 
He regards hypochondriasis as being nearly related to melan- 
cholia. It is certain that there is hardly a single asylum doctor 
of experience who would endorse this opinion. 

Dubois employs the suggestive cure for constipation as the 
most t3rpical action of his psychotherapy in almost the same way 
in which I used to do this, and darea to abuse and laugh at the 
hypnotizing practitioners from whom he has learned this. Im 
thia he again uses his pet word persuasion " in oppositioii to| 

suggestion." But it is just in this that every one who haa 
underrtood what I have written, who b acquainted with the 
matter, who haa read Dubois' book, and who ia not prejudiced, 
must realise at once tiiat Dubois^ persuasion is precisely the 
same thing as suggestion. lie mentions, for example, one 
patient whom he had cured of constipation. This patient feared 
that he might have a relapse, because mid-European time had 
been introduced into Switzerland, and the altered time might 
interfere with the methodical time of his daily motion. This 
patient is supposed to have been cured of hia constipation by 
means of persuasion, and not by means of suggestionl 
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I most tpokgiie to mj mder if I bave detained him too 
Vmg with Doboi^ jMydkoiUmM and his MtemmU moral, hat 
it was abet^ntdy n e e ceoa ry. Dobois and his book, as well as 

the manner of belittling hypnotism and those who deal with 
it honestly, and of boasting in the same breath of a '* psycho- 
therapy/' are all becoming one of the well-known fashionable 
complaints which, unfortunately, attack medicine so frequently. 
This " psychotherapy'* is only a piracy of the doctrine of sug- 
gestiooy which is ^eqnently a ray bad imitation, and is also 
mostly incomplete. 

One bas to analyse very exactly and to indiyidnaliae to 
discover what the form of the original distUTbanee is wbidi 
lies behind the manifold neuropathological pht noniena ; whether 
hysterical dissociation, h\'pochondriacal conception of impulse, 
epileptic constitution, psychosis, or even an organic cerebral 
disturbance, take part in the process; how much is acquired 
and how much inherited; what part the real exhaustion of the 
nerve centers play; and so on. One must proceed in accordance 
with what one finds. 

One sbonld inqniie at times for previous emotional psycbi* 
cal traumata, which noffat act casually, especially when desl- 
ing with hysterical disturbances, if one follows the advice of 
Freud. However, this should l>e carried out with great cau- 
tion and wariness, for one can easily do much more barm thau 
good by being disregardful of tact and wise behavior in asking 
questions which could offend. Freud calls those earlier emo> 
donal conceptions, which are often sexusl, and which ccmtinQe 
hypoconsciously to influence the whole peraonality and to cause 
nervous disturbsnoes, strangulated emotions ^ (Eingeklemmie 
Affekte). One should analyze them suggestively, and remove the 
emotion with which they are asswiated. Still, one should not 
construe a dogma from these individual phenomena, as Freud 
has done. 

Psychotherapy is suggestive therapy, but is developed in 
markedly different ways, in accordance with the requirements 
of the cases. The usual verbal suggestion will mostly suffice to 
remove a simple headache. But if one is dealing with a di^ 
sition, one will, as a rule, find out all sorts of habits, inherited 
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pTOdispo8iti<mB» framiBB of mindy etc, which aie ooniieeted with 
the di^MMitiom; it then beocmiaB the funeticm of pajxdiothenpj 
to regulate this. 

It has lxx;ome fashionable in the modem nerve sanatoria to 
of the iiietalx:)lisin, partly on suggestion, and partly on over- 
feeding, rest treatment, hydrotherapy, electricity, and the like. 
The action of theae methods depends partljr on the acceleration 
of the metabolism, partly on suggestion, and partly on over- 
feeding. Thay are for the most part veiy ezpensiTe, and con 
generaDy he replaced with advantage hj cycling, walking tours, 
climbing expeditions into the mountains, bathing in the open 
(sea or river), and by sleep. In many cases, it is true, the 
compulsion of obeying methodically, and the feeling that one 
must be receiving something in return for one's money, do good 
in themselves. But the greatest disadvantage of these methods 
of treatment is that after they have terminated the old routine, 
with all its old harmful belongings, frequently begins again. 

Psychiatiy has learned to value occupation very highly, espe- 
cially in connection with agriculture, as an important remedy 
in chronic insanity. 

In 1894 I myself, together with Ihe engineer, Mr. Groh- 
mann, recommended an occupation treatment for nervous pa- 
tients, and P. J. Moebius has warmly supported this. Mr. 
Grohmann noticed in this respect that a combination of the 
suggestive therapy carried out by Dr. Kingier with his mechani- 
cal occupations was frequently of value for the patient 

Lastly, if one cannot succeed with ordinary verbal suggestion 
or with the extended peyehotherapentic influences, among which 
music, mental and bodily undertakings, etc., play a part, one 
will have to intermingle other forms of treatment, medicaments, 
nias-sage, and the like, according to the case. For example, the 
Weir-Mitchell rest-overfeeding treatment, which can work ex- 
cellently in true exhaustion of mind or body, may actually do 
a great deal of harm if it is applied blindly for all sorts of cases. 
Dubois, who formerly employed this treatment for all nervous 
patients, has converted himself to my views in this respect also, 
without even mentioning my name (he. eU,)» 

1 reported some interesting psycbotherapeuticol coaes with 
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dxplftnations in the Zeitsckrifi fur Hypnoiitmua of 1902 
(vol. x). I propose mentioning these cases here. 

My principal idea in planning this was tlie thought that it 
is not the muscular work in itself which acts curaiivelj bj 
diverting the brain from its pathological activities, but that it 
is chieilj the centrifugal oonceiitration of the attention on the 
purposeful muscular innervation resulting in an ooeupation 
which is eflSdenty and which satisfies the mind. Huscolar worii 
which dulls the intdleet, such as hygienic gymnastics, dumb- 
bell exercises, or Indian clubs, etc, in the first place does not 
satisfy, and, above all, does not prevent the attention from find- 
ing its way into side channels. And, l)eside8, this kind of useless 
exercise cannot be continued permanently as a calling. The 
beneficial action of useful occupation, especially agricultural 
work, for the insane has long been recognized. 

But not every nenropathic patient is fitted for gardening, 
carpentry, or agriculture, and the pathology of the brain life 
is no means exhausted by ordinary suggestions of good sleep, 
of appetite, and of normal functions, etc Furthermore, one 
knows that genius and insanity are related. But even if it is 
known that many a genius has died of insanity, it is probably 
less well known to medical practitioners that many a genius, or 
at least talents, lie dormant behind the cloak of certain forius 
of hysteria and other psychopathic conditiona — that these lan- 
guish like a bird in a cage. It is generally not reoognixed that 
^e usual stereotype treatment of the nerve doctors paralyses the 
wings of the bird instead of freeing them. It ia here, if any- 
where, that a correct diagnosis is required, and that an individ- 
ualizing treatment should be employed. Not every one who 
feels that he is a genius really is one. It requires the ex|K'ri- 
ence of the asylum doctor to discover the few who are not " in 
themselves failures " amongst the many brains which are suffer* 
ing from delusions of exaltation and mental \veakDess, but 
which are posseesed of a full share of exceptional talent, which 
has only been limited and paralyzed in its development 
certain disturbances. But if one discovers such a buried treas- 
ure lying in obscurity in any one of the many nervoas 
patients who seek help (including the insane or encephuioputhic 
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patients), it becomes an urgent duty to depart from the stereo- 
type methods, and to give the eagle back his wings. Hypnosis 
and oocopation with manual work can fulfill excellent aenrioea 
as auziliaiy means here. But they do not form the principal 
factor. One must gain the full confidence of the patient by 
affection and intimately insinuating one's self into aU sides of 
his mental life ; one must sympathize with all his feelings, get 
him to relate the whole story of his life, live it all over again 1 
with him, and enter into the feeling of the patient. But one \ 
must naturally never lose sight of the sexual aspect, which 
differs so enormously according to the kind of person, and 
which may form an actual danger. I need scarcely mention 
that the doctor has to be on his guard in these cases, although 
this is a veiy important point It must bd understood that it 
is not sufficient to follow the usual stereotype medical control, 
which consists in paying attention to the discharge of semen, or 
coitus, and pregnancy; but it is necessary to take into consider- 
ation carefully all the higher regions of the intellect, mood, 
and will, which are more or less connected with the sexual 
sphere. When this has been carried out, one has to map out 
the proper definite aim in life for the patient, and start him 
<tt his way full of energy and confidence. One will often be 
soipriaed to see all the psycho-pathological disturbances disap- 
pear as if by magic, and to see an active, capable, distinguished, 
valuable person develop out of the unhappy, incapable, nen-ous 
patient. He frequently astonishes his colleagues hy his capueity 
for work, and remains a true friend to the dcx'tor who has 
treated him. Out of an unhappy man a happy one has arisen; 
out of a failure a talented one, or even a genius; out of a 
diseased person, a healthy man. 

Let me now pass on to a few short examples. My friends 
who are mentioned here may recognize themselves in the 
accounts, but in the interest of their fellow-creatures they will 
foTffiye me for this publication. 

1. A very highly educated young lady, daughter of a gifted 
father and a very nervous mother, was regarded as being less 
talented than her brothers and sisters. She had always been 
nervous, and became increasingly hysterical. At length very 
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severe signs of paralysis made their appearance, and she was 
admitted into the asylum about the year 1892. Having been 
practically cured at first by ordinary hypmoeisy her oonditioD 
relapeed after some moutha, and ahe waa again almost totally 
incapable of walking. She waa agitin cured by hard agrieiil> 
tural work with peasants. She was unhappy, howe?er, not to 
possess a definite aim in life. It was not without some donbCi 
that I agreed to her following her ardent wish to become a 
nurse. Her parents were very anxious about night dutv, but 
this was carried out without complaint with the assistance of 
a few suitable suggestions. She entered into her calliug with 
great enthusiasm, and performed her duties thorooi^y, no 
matter how hard they were, and became more and more active 
in every direction. At the present moment ahe is one of ibe 
most energetic members of a ladiea' oonmiittee which doea won- 
ders in philanthropy. 

2. A medical practitioner suffered for a long time from 
severe, presumably neurasthenic, disturbances, and attempted 
in vain to cure himself bv all sorts of means. lie came to me 
in 1894, and told me his tale of woe. I encouraged him, 
advised him not to take any notice of all those disturbances, 
and impressed him with the high aim of his life. We agreed 
about this. He went away. Later on he wrote to me that he 
had been cured by this single conversation. 

3. A young man, with a moderately marked hereditary taint, 
came from a very religious family. He was very talented, 
and developed a nervous affection which bordered on insanity. 
He made a desperate attempt to commit suicide, and was 
admitted into a hospital for nervous diseases, after he had 
completely given up his studies. The prognosis made waa 
very gloomy. He was absolutely incapable of workings suffered 
from headache, aleepleesnees, ineapabili^ of carrying out any 
kinds of mental work with attention. He took no notice of 
what he read. Gloomy and despairing, he still did not ihow 
any signs of melancholic inhibition and the like. He was per^ 
fectly aware of his psychopathic condition and of the failure 
of his existence. He had, ])esides, suffered from various con- 
ceptions and deeds of a compulsory nature, which had led him 
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into difficulties. He was brouglht to me as a bopelefls case in 
the year 1895. I was soon struck bj the young man's gifts. 
Hore intimate association with him revealed to me that his 
inmost being was absolutely dissatisfied. Although he had been 

brought up in a very strict orthodox manner, he found that 
he could not believe in those religious dogiuata, and in conse- 
quence thought himself cast out and lost. Besides this, the 
routine way in which he was compelled to study and in which 
he had been brought up was distasteful to him. His life seemed 
to him to have no aim. First of all, I eased his mind about 
religion, and ahowed him that one can be a happier and more 
useful person without adopting any positive beliefs. Next, I 
ahowed him that simply learning things by heart was the essence 
of insipidify, and that taking an intdlectual interest in a sub- 
ject represents a much hi^er standard. I told him not to try 
to leam any more, but only to invest igate^ to read those things 
which interested him without bothering whether lie remem- 
bered them or not. In this wav I restored his self-conti<l('nee 
and also some enjoyment of life. He began to read his im-.k- 
with pleasure and interest, instead of learning out of them in 
a nauseating sort of way. He began to live afresh as a philoso- 
pher and free-thinker. He then became an enthusiastic temper- 
ance advocate^ and assisted me in founding new abstinence 
oiganizations. My patient, whom I had at first been compelled 
to have watched on account of auiddal tendencies, soon became 
my friend and fellow-worker. The nervous disturbances disap- 
peared one after the other, and after a time he undertook, with 
my omsent, a prolonged journey by himself in a hot, uncivilised 
country in order to complete his convalescence, and returned 
completely cured and self-confident. He then recommenced his 
studies, a few years later passed his final examination with 
honors in all suhjeets, was admired by all his comrades on 
account of his enormous capacity for work, and is now lead* 
ing a perfectly regulated, normal life. 

4. An hysterical lady, who was very talented and might 
almost be considered to have been a geniua, consulted me many 
years ago in Zurich. She had been psychopathic from child- 
hood onward, and suffered from attacks of classical hysteria, ' 
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and become very endted from various cauaeB^ eapeciallj by 
haying to live with a near relative. She preferred to remain 
single for various reasons of wisdom, although she had had 

ample oj)portnnitie8 of getting married. I attempted hypnosis. 
This set in with deep hysterical sleep, and convulsionB began 
to manifest themselves. I awakened her with dilhculty and 
force, and said to her boldly that the result was even more 
powerful than would have been expected; she would soon 
recover, only she had been rather too strongly influenced. From 
this time onward I only used suggestion to her during the wak- 
ing condition. After quite a short time almost all the aj r mpl o m s 
had disappeared, including the obstinate constipation 6om 
which she had suffered, and, what is of importanoe, inclnding 
the attacks also. I explained to her, notwithstanding, that work 
was the most important thing for her, and that she must have 
a definite object in life. She did not wish to have a family, 
but had long been interested in a certain philanthropic work. 
We then took up this subject Instead of ordering baths, elec- 
tricity, and massage, I gave her a number of books dealiog 
with the subject of her pet theme, and also introduced her to 
the exponents of this and similar undertakings. She plunged 
herself into the work with enthusiasm^ and displayed marked 
interest in all the details, as well as considerable understanding 
and an astonishing capabiliry for work. She iinpr<)ve<i day 
by day, and left us after a few weeks. Later on she aehit ved 
very important results within a short time in her philanthropic 
undertakings* 

5. An accomplished young man, of hysterical, impulsive con- 
stitution, became ill as a result of mental excitement whidi waa 
caused by painful circumstances. A number of differant» appar- 
ently very severe mental disturbances followed one another^ and 
among these was on one occasion a complete delusion of peneeo- 
tion with hallucinations. He had been ill for two years in all 
before he came to me. Tlie bad prognoses which had been 
^ven hi in had played some part in this illness. On one ixva- 
sion he had been told that he was phthisical, on aoooimt of a 
pulmonary haemorrhage; on another occasion he waa suppo^ 
* to be suffering from general paralysis of the inaane^ and had 
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been treated with mennuy, alth<ni|[^ syphilis had certainly 
never been present The lungs had certainly never been infil- 
trated, and remained quite healthy. I failed to detect any 

traces of general paralysis of the insane. The most striking 
part of the ananmcsiis was the sudden change in the form of 
iUness, in response to a different prognosis or treatment, or in 
response to depressing or comforting emotions. The man had 
been condemned to inactivity, to giving np his career, etc. 
When I told him definitely, after having examined him care- 
fully, that there were no traces of any organic brain disturb- 
ance to be found in him, and that even an actual psychoeia 
could not he detected, and that he was merely suffering from 
hysterical autosuggestion, he already felt much better. A 
few hypnoses sutheed to remove all the disturbing symptoms. 
But the prescription to resume his career, and also to become a 
total abstainer, acted best of all. He was discharged cured after 
a short time. 

Formerly, in the ei^ties, I used to prescribe the stereotype 
mental rest, inactivity, bodily exercise, and God only knows 
what else, in these cases. I was still suffering from belief in 
the authorities,'' and my patients who suffered in this way did 

not get better. In these cases the brain is not exhausted and 
incapable of working, as one supposes, and as one would be 
inclined to believe at first, but it is only misdirected, and works 
in false tracks. Its natural dispositions are starved and become 
inhibited, and the activity incited does not suit it; or certain 
scruples of a religious or sentimental kind paralyze every 
activity, so that an open path is formed for pathological brain 
activitiee. It is this which one must recognize and must alter 
by a bold move. The neurokyme of the brain must be brought 
again on to the right track, just like a central telephone ex- 
cliaiige whicli has been disorganized by a thunderstorm. These 
patients need not even possess genius or sptvial talents. They 
may be the most commonplace individuals. But, on the other 
hand, <me must be careful not to believe every psychopathic 
patient who considers himself to he an unrecognized genius, 
and wishes to study bidder philosophy. There are fifty of this 
kind to one of the kind mentioned above. Agriculture is just 
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as well adapted for him as it is for the weak-minded or for 
the insane. The mind which ib merely inhibited is not inclined 
to boast like a person with ideas of eialtation, nor to overesti- 
mate its own value. One has to worm one's way into it, to seek 
it, and to recognize it. But then one can apply the lever to the 
right spot, and may no longer be satisfied with the e%'eryday sug- 
geBtioDSy with gardening and carpentering^ nor speak about re^t 
and overfeeding^, baths, electric and other forms of treatment 

However, a deeper insight and psjchological judgment is 
necessary in carrying this out It is qnite wrong to label eveiy 
mad bragger and boaster an nnappreeiated genius, or, on tiie 
other handy to label every genius a madman, as the public so 
glibly do. In doing this, one would confuse everything that 
does not submit to the dictates of fashion or prejudice, be it 
nonsense or inspiration. 

Lastly, one should understand that there are large numbers 
of transitions between these cases and those ordinary cases in 
which the suggestion treatment is applied. It is ne c e s sar y to 
gain the confidence and appreciation of the patien t in eveiy 
suggestive treatment; it is necessary to proceed with steadfast 
assurance and wi th intrepid _optiT"*""j as long as there is hope. 
Every result depends primarily on the result of the first ait- 
tings in the caiesTiieliTumed above, as it does in ordinary 
hypnotism. One should Ijesiege the fortress skillfully from all 
the points of attack. The first volley is decisive, no matter 
whether it is fired off during hypnosis or during the waking 
condition. In this way both sides gain in courage, and the 
power of the suggestion is immediately strengthened. Should, 
however, a n^tive^ pessimistic frame of mind gain the npper 
hand in the patient in response to an initial faOure, the kter 
results will become more and more problematical Therapentie 
failure may occur when there is a relatively good hypnotic 
result, or even (though this is rare) when somnambulism has 
been achieved, and may spoil it all, in spite of the fact that 
an organic reason for this does not exist 
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spoiiTAiwiini BOMKAiamsaM. — thx cms of cohstipa- 

TlOU, AHD THB BATIONATB OF FT 

I IROULD be overstepping the limits and objects of this work 
wm I to present the reader with long lists. Lists of this kind 
have already been published on several occadonB, and I cannot 
do better than to refer the reader more espeeially to Bemheim's 
and Wetterstrand'a dasaical woiks^ and also to Ringier'a care- 
ful compilations, and to the ZeiUehrift fiir HypnoHmnm, of 
whidi mention has already been made. But I propose to touch 
upon a few examples in this place: 

1. A thoroiighlv respectable servant girl suffered in the sum- 
mer of 1888 from profuse menstruation, which increased in 
spite of medicines, imtil in the autumn the periods set in every 
fortni^ty and lasted for a whole week. The girl, who had 
always been pale, became extremely anaemic, and looked as pale 
as a i^MU She lost her appetite^ and slept very badly, mostly 
only dozing during the night, and experiencing had dreams. 
Her master, whom I knew personally, told me of this sad condi- 
tion, and himself thought that she would have to return to her 
parents in the countrv, and that 8he would probably not recover. 
1 requested him to bring the girl to me. It was evening, and she 
iiad been losing excessively, as usual, for four days. I told her 
to sit down in an armchair and to look at me. She had scarcely 
fixed her eyes on my finger when her lids dosed. I then su^^ 
gested catalepsy, ansBsthesia, etc., with good result This 
enoooraged me to suggest an immediate cessation of menstrua- 
tion. This suggestion was given in connection with touching 
of the abdomen, and declaring that the blood flowed into the 
arms and legs from the pelvis, and it succeeded in a few 

minutes. Finally, I suggested good sleep and a good appetite. 
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I gjKTe Olden in her home that the housekeeper was to control 
her menstmation. The lose did not reenry and the girl slept 
f airlj well during the following ni^t. I hypnotised her again 
a few times, and ordered the next menstruation to appear four 

weeks later, to be sparse, and to last for two and a half days 
only. I obtained a g(X)d deep sleep in the course of three or 
four days, and a reasonable appetite after a week, by means of 
suggestion. A regular morning evacuation of the bowel? on 
getting up was also achieved (the patient had previously been 
obstinately constipated). The girl improved Tisibly day by 
day from this time. The next menstmation arrived after 
twenty-seven days (one day too soon) at the hour suggested, 
was sparse, and only lasted for two days. Since then the girl 
has menstruated regularly every four weeks ; the loss remained 
moderate in quantity, and did not last for more tliau three 
days (in response to my suggestion). Her color returned after 
a few weeks, and since then she has been able to carry out her 
duties regularly without interruption^ although she is still some- 
what weak and ansmic. She has not been hypnotised again, 
save onoe, on which occasion she had again become somewhat 
exhausted and had lost her appetite (April, 1889). She was 
still quite well in 1895, but I have not seen her since. 
J(2. An old alcoholic subject, aged seventy years, who had cut 
his throat twice during attacks of delirium ten years previously, 
had been taken care of in the Burghoelzli Asylum from 1879 
until 1887 as a confirmed drunkard and scoundrel. He seiztni 
every opportunity of getting drunk on the sly. He had hallu- 
cinations when be was drunk, and became dangerous to himself 
and others. Apart from this, he was the worst of the intriguera 
who opposed my attempts to introduce abstinenoe among the 
alcoholics in the asylum; and, although he was otherwise good- 
natured, he teased the others about the temperance aoeie^. 
During the last few years he suffered considerably from lumbar 
rht innatism, which had quite crippled him, and which had hin- 
dered him in his work. He could not be allowed the least free- 
dom without at once abusing the freedom by drinking. 

I had long since given him up as hopeless, but nevertheless 
attempted to hypnotiae him in 1887. He proved to be veiy 
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suggestible, and I succeeded in getting him to bo remarkably 
earnest in a few sittings. The intrigues left olf as if by magici 
and after a time he asked of his own initiative to have the wine 
which I had allowed him in small quantitieB, because I regarded 
him as a hopeleas case, struck out of his diet 

Soon afterwards the rheumatism disappeared entirely in 
responae to suggestion (up to March, 1889, it had not reap- 
peared). He continued to improve, and became one of the 
most ardent abstainers in the asylum. I hesitated for a long 
time before I allowed him to go out, but did this, after all, in 
the summer of 1888. When he was allowed to go out, he never 
abused the opportunity, although he always received some 
pocket-monej on these occasions. He kept his vow of absti- 
nence, attended the' meetings of the temperance sociely in 
response to suggestion, and when he went into the town he 
never drank anj&ing else but water or coffee, or things of this 
kind. He wouki not have been able to have indulged on a 
single occasion without being found out, as he was totally inca- 
pable of resisting the effects of alcohol. Once he caught a cold, 
and got a severe recurrence of his rheumatism in consequence. 
This was completely removed in three hypnoti zings (twenty- 
four hours), and he was able to work more diligently than 
ever, in qpite of his seventy-two years. Besides he was hypno- 
tised only a few times for demonstration purposes in 1890. 
But he did not require any further anti-alcohol suggestions. 

Report in Jantutry, 1891. — The alcoholism and the rlieuma- 
tism have remained comj)l('tely cured up to the present. How- 
ever, he had been affected some time past by senile (gray) 
cataract of both eyes, and as this was progressing rapidly, an 
operation was considered necessary. This was undertaken by 
my colleague, Professor Haab, in 1890. The operation was 
performed in two stages: (1) Iridectomy and massage of the 
lens, for the purpose of hastening the ripenings and (2) extrac- 
tion, carried out only in one eye. On both occasions the patient 
was hypnotized before the operation, and rendered anaesthetic 
by means of suggestion. He did not awaken during the time, 
and smoked his suggested pijM^ even while the iris was being cut 
into. At most, he only screwed up the comer of his mouth 
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while the iris on the opposite side was being dealt with. He 
stated afterwards that he had not felt anything of the operatioiiy 
and that he bad slept right through it. During the after- 
treatment in the hospital in my absence be bad a little pain, but 
this was eased by suggestion. 

BepoH in 1895. — The cure has been maintained. A leeor- 
renoe of the rbeumatismy whidi took place two years pienouslj, 
had been cured in two sittings. The preparations for a big 
operation (rectal carcinoma) in hospital had upset him to such 
an extent that hypnosis beoame impossible. Chloroform had 
therefore to be used. He recovered from the operation, but a 
recurrence took place later, A second operation, for wbicb the 
preparations were not perceptible, was suooessfully perfonned 
under hypnosis without chloroform. He died after this opem> 
tion. 

8. Miss L., a very capable workgirl, had snftered for about 

one and a half years from complete aleepl ossnoos . All means 
bad been tried unsuccessfully, and she was sensible enough to 
resist the temptation of accustoming herself to narcotics. She 
was handed over to me by one of my colleagues for out-patient 
treatment as a subject for demonstration in February^ 1890. 

Several hypnotic sittings were necessary to obtain a *"^T^^ 
degree of hypnosis gradually, and to realiae variooa snggBtdona. 
At first it was only in my presence that I soooeeded in getdog 
her to sleep spontaneously on taking a drink of water. I let 
her sleep for a considerable time (one hour), and in thia way I 
was able to restore the normal night sleep thoroughly after about 
three weeks (from 9 p.m. till G A.M.). She was then diix^arged 
cured. 

Early in January of 1891 she came to me of her own aooount, 
looking exceptionally well, to thank me, and to tell me how 
happy she was to be completely cured of her insomnia^ and to 
have remained fit for work. She bad suffered from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever in the summer of 1890, which wis 
accompanied by high fever, and in which she had several 
relapses ; she had almost been " given up " during this illnese. 
She had again Ix^ome sleepless during the fever, it is true, but 
normal good sleep had returned spontaneously in her oonvales^ 
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cenoeL I mention this case especially for the benefit of thoee 
wlio aigne that one only drives out the devil hj Beelsebub when 
one snbstitates hypnotic treatment for morphine treatment 
These gentlemen can thus be shown that the analogy is inap- 
plieable from two points of view, for neither an intoxication nor 
a habit is produced by suggestive treatment, and one simply 
restores the natural healthy sleep. However, " II n'y a pire 
sourde que celui qui ne vent pas entendre." And therefore 
examples may be useful. Since then I have treated many simi- 
lar cases with equally good results; three of these came under 
my care in the summer of 1905. 

4. Mrs. F,y a spontaneous somnambulist, bom in 1888, had 
followed the calling of a fortune-teller since her fifteenth year. 
She had been punished by law in Germany for alleged swin- 
dling. She was married, and had a big family. One of ber 
labors had taken place while she was in a somnambulic condi- 
tion, and she had not felt anything of what was going on. She 
only awoke after the baby was bom. 

She had consultation hours, and the patients flocked to her. 
Since her youth she had fallen to sleep suddenly and spontane- 
ously every day at nine and three o'clock, generally with a 
ezy. The sleep lasted from a quarter to three-quarters of an 
hour, aooording to the number of patients who came to see her. 
During the sleep she spoke in a pathetic tone of voice. It is 
not she who speaks, but it is " the spirit of Ernest," which 
haunts her, and who lies buried in Basle. She was accused of 
deception on these grounds, and was sent to me in order that 
I might examine her. 

I succeeded at once in placing her, during her spontaneous 
■onmambulic sleep, by means of suggestion, under my control 
and under the influence of my suggestion. She was forced to 
ob^ the suggestions even post-hypnotically, in spite of the resist- 
ance of the spirit of Ernest" She became ansBsthetio. The 
reality of the somnambulism was undoubted ; her physiognomy 
was completely transformed, and she was totally amnesic after 
awakening. I succeeded in hypnotizing her whenever I wished, 
and in removing the spontaneous attacks. Before this, experi- 
ments were carried out during one of these attacks. Patients 
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suffering from maladies the nature of which was well known 
to us were shown to her, and she was required to make a 
diagnosis and to determine the treatment She spoke pathet- 
ically to the patients, calling them "my dear/' and toudied 

them with her hand, keeping her eyes closed. Her diagnoses 
were all wrong, for we avoided any words or signs which might 
have j)iit hor on the right track. Then Dr. Mercier, the second 
assistant, came into the room pretending to be lame, and allowed 
her to examine him. She diagnosed a disease of the legs *' 
(which was not present). It thus became clear that her diag> 
noses were based on the aetion of suggestion, produced hj die 
phenomena in the patients, ^idiich she recognized by her sesaea. 
There was not a suspicion of clairvoyance to be detected. She 
knew how to gain pecuniary advantage out of everything, just 
as the majority of normal people do, and as many superstitious. 
})pr.sous and even some insane persons also do. Still, it is a 
great mistake which the simulation theory makes to deduce 
from this that it was all simulation. It is well known that 
suggestions which are desired readilj gain the upper band over 
those which are not wanted. It is true that she stated that abe 
would be pleased to be freed from her sleep. Her husband and 
her children were dissatisfied with this, and she herself obvi- 
ously regretted that she had lost her means of making money 
more than she rejoiced that she was cured. I had, I must 
admit, promised her to restore her sleep if she wished it, but 
it returned of itself soon after her discharge, as was to be 
expected, since I was no longer present ; and those more power- 
ful factors, as well as the old-standing autosuggestioii, soon 
gained the upper hand again. 

I stated in mj eyidence that Mrs. F.'s somnambulie sleep waa 
real, and not simulated, and on this she was acquitted. She had 
not been accused of quackery; she might have been punished 
for tliis offense. This case has been dealt with more miuutoly 
in the Annals of the Society of Experimental Psychology, and 
my evidence is added to the report. 

I must emphasize that this person was hjstericaL This will 
be found mostly to be the case in well-marked spontaneous 
somnambulists. The sleeping attacks have something of the 
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ahmder of hysterical attacks. The oomyulsiTe phenomena^ the 
eijy and the feeling of uneasineasy maj be eepeoiallj mentioned. 
The marked ansetfaeria, the total amnesia, the oonTulsive dis^ 
^gurement of the featares, the oonf uaed^ dazed expression on 

awakening, are all so yery pronounced that one can exclude all 
possibility of malingering from these signs alone. Siuco spon- 
taneous somnambulism is not often observed by medical men, 
and as it is of great interest for our subject, I considered that 
I ought to give the details. Another thing which seems to me 
to be of interest in this case is the second personalis appearing 
in the somnambulic sleep, which became automatiaed, and one 
mi|^t say organized, gradually by habit, as a result of fre- 
quent repetitions during the course of a long life (a second ego, 
with second illumination of consciousness). The tone of voice, 
the quality of the voice, the physiognomy, the whole naively 
pathetic, insolent essence of the second personality, is abso- 
lutely different from the homely, quiet, collected, good-natured, 
but cunning and uneasy normal Mrs. F. In various attacks 
of sleep and during the consultations with patients, the same 
pltrases and actions, together with the same assocnated general 
condition of the mind, are always xepeated. 

5. One of the female attendants of our asylum suffered for 
a long time from profuse, frequent menstruation, which set in 
everv two to two and a half weeks. In 1888 I succeeded, bv 
means of a few Ijypnos*^^, in reducing the menstruation to once 
a month, and to a duration of exactly three days. I suggested 
definitely and repeatedly that the menses would set in on the first 
or second of the month at seven o'clock in the morning, no 
matter whether the month has thirty-one, thirty, or twenty- 
ei^t days. Partly for the purposes of experiment, and partly 
because I beliered that the conception of a definite date would 
be more easily fixed in the brain than that of a cycle, recurring 
over}' four weeks. This female attendant (she was one of the 
Tnnst capable and trustworthy of all those employed by us, and 
controlled the sewing and tailoring work of the patients) re- 
mained in the asylum up to 1894. Since 1888 — i.e., for six 
years— this suggestion action was completely retained and fixed 
without a repetition of the suggestion. At times, however, the 
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period set in one day too soon (on the last day of the iiumkh)^ 
but the following period then appeared one day late, in oom> 
pensation. The duration remained ezacdy three days. The 
matter was objectively controlled by the head attendant TIm 
attendant in question got married in 1894, and left Zilrieh in 
oonsequence. However, when I saw her later, after she had 
become a mother, her menstruation had remained unaltered. 
This case appears to me to be especially interesting in view 
of the theory of menstruation and ovulation, because the result 
could be controlled for six years, and because one can deduce 
from it that ovulation must either accommodate itself to the 
menstruation and suggestion, or that it is absolutely independ- 
ent of menstruation. It eannot he seriously argued that ovoln- 
tion adapts itself aoeidentally and spontaneously to the arti- 
ficial time of tiie calendar months, and even to leap-years. 

Since then I have regulated the menstruation of two other 
attendants, who were much weakened by metrorrhafria (one of 
them suffered from mitral regurgitation), in the same way; tho 
period set in just as punctually as in the first case, on the twelfth 
and on the first of the month respectively, and lasted for three 
days. The result was controlled in both cases up to the time 
when the individuals left the asylum. In 1908 I treated an 
educated lady suffering from profuse menstruation, with equally 
good results. The periods have remained regular mi a eertain 
day of the month, and last for three days, up to the present 
(two years). 

6. The following case (among others) selected from the mate- 
rial of my hypnotic class should be given in this place: Mr. P., 
an educated business man, stated that he had formerly suffered 
from an ulcer of the stomach; a- constriction of the stomach 
had resulted from this. In spite of a ravenous appetite^ he 
could not digest anything All his food remained in bia stom- 
ach. He was exceedingly constipated, several days always 
elapsing between the motions. He could scarcely take any 
food. Every treatment that had been tried had bc'en of no 
avail, and he felt that he could not stand it any longer. The 
constriction in the stomach had been detected by several doc- 
tors. Professor B., of X., had told him that the only thing 
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left for him was an operation (excision of the stomach), but 
that WBB not free from danger. He was inatnioted to go to 
PrafesBor K. to have this carried out He was afraid of the 
operation, and therefore begged me to try with suggestion. I 
would not promise anything, but said that there was no harm in 
trying, and that diagnoses were not always infallible. Al- 
though only h\'potaxis could be obtained, the action was very 
marked. The motion was regidated at once (at first even diar- 
rhoea was produced four times). All the gastric complaints 
ceased, and all forms of food were tolerated. The patient was 
coxed after three or four sittings, and, as far as I am aware, 
has remained so to this day. Naturally, the operation was 
not carried out One must deduce from this that at most a f uno* 
tional ectasia of the stomach had been present 

Report in 1902. — I received news not long ago from the 
patient, who stated that he had remained cured. 

7. Patient E., aged thirty-eight years, suffering from asthma, 
complicated by emphysema and bronchitis. He had been ill 
since 1875. He was admitted into Eichhorst's medical clinic 
in 1888, with orthopncBa, forty-four respirations to the minute, 
etc. The U>wer limit of the lung was the seventh rib <m the 
rig^t side and the seventh intercostal space on the left sida 
The cardiac dullness was absent, and no apex beat could be 
felt. He had been constipated for five days. The hospital 
treatment consisted in pneumatic applications. The result was 
only transitory. Later on he got attacks every day. In spite 
of all internal remedies (he was treated with chloral, iodide of 
potassium, etc), he became steadily worse. 

He came to me on December 15, 1889. His condition was 
aa stated above. Constipation had lasted from six to ten days. 
He looked very ill, wasted, and ashen. He could not sleep 
without chloraL 

I hypnotized him on December 15th, 16th and 19th, and at 
first got him to do without the chloral, and obtained normal 
sleep, apjM'tite, and a nioti(m every sc<'ond day. After this he 
was banded over to one of the students for further hypnotizing 
in the out-patients^ department 

On February 15, 1890, the patient was completely cured. 
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and when seen five mcmths Utter was still quite welL The limits 
of the lungs had Teoeded to the sixth intercostal space. The 
apex heat of the heart could be distinctly felt, and the cardiac 
dullness had increased materially. His bowels were open daily. 

He looked well. No further attacks of asthma had taken place. 
Toward tlie end of July, 1890, patient E. was taken with 
pleurisy and fever. This, however, was got rid of without any 
recurrence of the asthma occurring. The suggestive treatment 
passed successfully through this stringent test 

8. I should like to briefly mention two other cases of hallu- 
cinations, in part associated with delusions of persecutions^ 
whidi were produced artificially by spirits, in the one caae in 
a gentleman and in the other in a lady. In the case of the 
former more especially, the illness had assumed the type of 
paranoia. He bc^lieved in his spirits, as the Maid of Orleans 
believed in her ghosts, and even smashed lamps and crockery at 
their command. I hypnotized him in the presence of several 
patients, on whom I had previously experimented in his pres- 
ence. Overcome by the impreesion he had received, he became 
somnambulic at once. Jn this way I conquered the ^ spiritB^'' 
whom I ** drove out," together with the hallucinations and the 
pseudo-paranoia. The lady had been cured in a similar man- 
ner before this. This sort of case is very instructive, showing, 
as it does, that spiritualism can produce a pseudo-parauuia on 
a suggestive basis, just as hysteria can. 

Constipation and ths Explanation of tue Cure of the, 

BAMX BT MEANS OF ScGQESTION.^ should wisb tO pIsCC thoSS 

disturbances of the body which are usually performed unoon- 
sciously, the results of which alone are conceived bj us, but 
which come under the influence of the central nervous system, 
first among the therapeutic objects of suggestion. These fum*- 
tional disturbances, and the functions themselves as well, form, 
in ray opinion, the most thankful lield of suggestive therapy, 
whether they be produced sensorily — i.e., psychopetally or 
psychocentrally — or whether they be produced as motor, vaso- 
motor, or secretory processes — Le,, psychofugally. One can 
indude these disturbances among the neuroses; no real objee- 
>Raprint6d horn ths ZmUAHfi far HyjmfiHtm^ 1808. 
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tion can be raised to this. But to avoid imparting the false 
idea that they represent diseases of the peripheral nervoB, it 
would perhaps be better to call them cerebral neuroses or en- 
cephaloees. 

I have chosen habitual constipation as niy example. Xo 
doubt certain cases exist in which local intestinal affections can 
produce constipation. But these are really veiy rare. Ordi-/ 
nary common habitual constipation is nothing more or lesa 
than a chronic ''cerebral neurosis." Since the cure of thisi 
ocmdition by anggestion has become reoognizedy this has been 
repeatedly admitted.^ Let ns first look at the facts of the case. 

Apart from fermentative diarrhopa, catarrh, stricture of the 
gut, typhoid fever, and the like, we tind tiist of all that both the 
frequency and the consistency of the motion vary enormously 
in healthy persons. Sometimes it is soft, sometimes it is formed 
and ^* normal," and sometimes it is hard. We may regard a 
daily formed stool as the normal condition. 

Turning onr attention first to the case of a normal^ formed 
stool, passed onoe eveiy day, we find that, although one can 
voluntarily hasten or retard the stool by means of abdominal 
pressing and of the action of the sphincters, this is only possible 
within certain limits, and that, as a rule, it is apt to be passed 
at a detinite time of the dav. This time of dav varies in differ- 
ent jiersons, and in different epochs in the same person. How- 
ever, we notice in general that when a person has accustomed 
himself to evacuate his bowels at a certain time of the day, the 
necessity of doing so is apt to make itself felt at this time. 
Perceptible peristaltic movements of the intestines, rumblings 
and the like, often precede this, and herald the desire to go to 
stool at the given time punctually. But one can frequently 
make another observation. If one voluntarily or compulsorily 
])ost|>ones the evacuation beyond the usual time, the desire to 
frnss the motion mostly passes off after a relatively short time, 
provided that the faecal accumulation is not too large. Not 
infrequently the desire is postponed till the same time on the 
following day in such cases. When this takes place the fcecee 

> See alw Dr. Th. Dunin, "On Habitual Constipation." {Berliner KHnik, 
mi, TOL soov.) 
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will have beoome inapiaaatod and harder in the meanwhili^ and 
the motion ean only be paaaed hj heavy ezertioii of the abdom- 
inal pressure, sometimeB accompanied by pain. In shorty oonr 
stipation is present 

These facts are more important than one would imagine at 
first Thev prove that normal deftecation is subjected to the 
influence of contral automatisms, and the latter in their turn 
are dependent on certain conceptions of time, generally remain- 
ing unoonceived. They further prove that the longer one waits, 
the more difficult be the work for the bowel and abd<»iiiBal 
muades. It is hardly necessary to point out that, apart from 
this^ the aoenmulated foecal masses act as stimuli, and thna 
produce the desire to pass a stool reflezly. Still, it should suf- 
fice for the present to mention that other factors take part in 
the action. 

If we now consider the conditions other than those which 
we regard as strictly normal, we also find several important 
phenomena. Constipation is a very common symptom in cer- 
tain psychoses, especially in melancholia. The same applies 
to hysteria, hypochondriaais, and other soKsalled "nemnia 
diseases," whidi one does not usually classify among the psy- 
choses for reasons of politeness and other oonriderations of thia 
kind, but which are one and all, none the less, functional 
encephaloses. The inhibitory action of the innenatiou of the 
brain can also not be overlooked in these conditions. On the 
other hand, certain emotions, esj)ecially fear and expectation* 
notoriously act as stimuli in such a way that this has become 
proverbiaL One also knows that the desire to go to stool does 
not inf requeutly present itself at times when one fears that 
it may (under certain awkward circumstances — e,g., in fomwr 
times, when there were no w-c's in trains), and passes off aa 
soon as the danger is over, and one oonld satisfy the deaira 
in peace and comfort. 

Certain foods have the reputation of constipating, and others 
of rendering the motion easier or more fluid. I certainly mu5t 
acknowledge that there is something in this, and that fruit, for 
example, generally produces a softer motion. However, if ooa 
takes the trouble to inquire more closely into the matter, one 
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meeftB with inexplicable oontradictions, as is well known* The 
food which constipates one peraon purges another. The same 
artides of diet often enjoy opposite reputations wi& different 
sets of people. The same foodstuffs can produce opposite 

actions even in the same individual at different periods of his 
existence — e.g., milk, coffee, etc. — and the person who is habitu- 
ally constipated will not be helped, as a rule, by foods. 

Practically the same may be said of the mode of life. Speak- 
ing generally, one says that a sedentary mode of life leads to 
constipatioiL But this is often produced on the other hand, 
bj exereise and mountain climbing. 

One thing is certain: the final cause of constipation is stag*! 
nation and inspissation of fSsBcal material in the large intestine,! 
no matter how this is brought about. The desire to go to stool, 
acting as an antagonist to this stagnation, only exists as a sensa-/ 
tion and an impulse. The sensation calls forth the impulse 
and the action, but it is in itself produced by something. This 
something " may be a stimulus on the mucosa of the large 
intestine caused by teal masses. As we have seen, this can 
also be a conception, an unconceived associated process in the 
brain. In habitual constipation either the sensation itself — that 
is, the desire— is entirely absent, or it sets in too late or incom- 
pletely, or the desire is present, but cannot convert itself into 
sufficient movement to evacuate the fcecal material. In this 
case the muscular innervation is at fault. Both disturbances 
are frequently combined. In treating the condition, it is neces-| 
aary to understand the causal conditions, as we shall see pies-i 
ently. But this is not so ea^. One knows how many people 
•nffer ixom constipation, and how severe and distressing this 
disorder may become; in many it makes life hardly worth 
living. Humanity is more benefited by the removal of such- 
like disturbances than it is by the diagnosis and treatment of 
many an incurable severe disease, such as apoplexy, general 
paralysis of the insane, and the like, against which the wiiole 
of the weight of our knowledge notoriously shows itself as 
being despairingly powerless. 

The ordinary treatment of constipation ccmsists of: 

1* PurgalitfU, — ^These form the most common prescription, 
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but are both a mistaken idea and hannfu]. One penon aoeiw- 
toms hixnaelf to rhnbaib, another to podophyllin, and a third 
to salinee. The doee has to be inereaaed, the digestioii beeoiaw 
impaired, and the misery of the individual grows apaoe. The 

" intestine " — i.e., the brain — accustoms itself to the mncoiia 
• membrane stimulus and to the medicine, which irritates the 
intestinal secretion and peristalsis artiticially. The reaction 
becomes more and more sluggish, and the bowel becomes more 
Atd more incapable of performing its functions without arti* 
ficial asBifltanoe. One keepa on strengthening the pathologiGal 
inclination, and one adds to this a patholcgical irritatioa or 
intoxication, the importance of whidi ia overlooked. One mafcea 
the disorder worse instead of curing it 

2. Enemata. — These, at all events, do not produce chant's 
n the mucous membrane, and do not possess a toxic action. 

The s&me may be said of glycerine sup})usitories. But, on the 
Other handy they accustom the intestine (the brain) to arti- 
ficial assistance^ just as purgatives do. The innervation of the 
peristalais is increasingly diminished by it, and the inoHnatioii 
toward oonstipaticm becomes pari pastu greater. However, we 
shall never be able to do entirely without these doabtfnl reme* 
dies. Their application is perfectly justified in transitory caacsi, 
but they are always very pernicious in habitual constipation- 

3. There still remain the following to be mentioned: eating 
fruit, massage, baths, electrotherapy, exercise, and — one must 
not forget this — Lourdes water, pilgrimages, the laying on of 
the hands in institutes for the treatment by prayer," Kneij^'a 
treatment, homceopathy, and sun-baths. 

There is no doubt that these means are all more rational and 
more successful than the first-named, for they embarraaa tbe 
innervation of the intestine to a less extent, or not at alL How* 
ever, they fail frequently enough, and when they do succeed, 
their action depends on suggestion. We had better oousider the 
latter in its purer f(»riti. 

Suggestive Treatment. — A young lady came to me, as she 
had hoard that I had cured cases of constipation. She had 
sufieied for years from this. For the last two years her suffer- 
ing had beo(nne intolerable. She took rhubarb regularly, and 
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«1m> vaed enemata, but in spite of all Temedies, wbioih were 
eontinnously increased, she onlj succeeded in obtaining one 

motion a week with difficulty. She had tried everything in 
vain. I hypnotized her in ray demonstration course before the 
students. She went to sleep at once. Touching her abdomen 
through her dress, I then gave her the suggestion that her bowels 
would henceforth be stimulated by the action of the nervous 
system. I told her that there had only been a sluggishness of 
the bowels, and that this was now dispelled definitely and per- 
manently by the r^ulating of the nervous apparatus. She 
would have a motion every second day at first This would 
take place regularly early in the morning, on getting up, and 
would be spontaneous and independent of all artiticial means. 
The desire to go to stool would make itself felt while she 
waa dressing. The whole hypnosis did not last five minutes, 
and I then awakened her. She had become very markedly 
iuggeated already by seeing the results in the other patients. 
She returned to me after a week, and told me with great pleas- 
ure that she had had a motion without any assistance almost 
every day, early in the morning, since the hypnosis. She had 
not changed her mode of life (she had previously been inclined 
to ascribe her constipation to this), which was that of a seam- 
stress. The suggestion had therefore been exceeded by the 
result. I hypnotized her once again, and suggested to her that 
she would have a daily motion, early in the morning, as punc- 
tually as a dock, and that the cure was complete; and this waa 
so— at least, she has remained cured up to the present (for sev- 
eral months). In the same way I cured an educated man who 
consulted me early in 1890. He had suffered from severe oon- 
0tipation for eight years. I was only able to produce hypotazis 
ill him, but he has remained well up to the present (this was 
writu-n in 1902). 

1 have treated a large number of similar cases with equal 
success, and my colleagues of the Nancy school have done the 
•ame. I do not intend to give the detaib of cases in this place, 
and have only quoted these simple cases as examples to show in 
which way, how easily and how rapidly, habitual constipation 
can usually be cured by means of suggestion in suggestible per^ 
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tons. At tuDfis «ie meets with moie difficultieey and amne aato- 
sogBeetlonable persQiiB^ especially hjrpocihondriscBy scHsalled 
aeonstlieiiies and tbe like, defy all endeaTon. 

What I am aiming at is to inquire more doselj into the 

nature of habitual constipation, with the help of the facts 
gleaned, and also into the real mechanism of its cure. 
f There is no doubt that constipation is dependent on various 
things. Firstly y there is the aluggjai uifias of the motor innerva- 
tion of the rectum, or the absence of it. Secondly, there is the 
slnggishness of the peristalsis of the whole intestinal trael^ 
f or, as is wdl known, fsBoes can stagnate hig^ np as welL 
Thirdly, there is the fanl ti-secretory a ctivity d the intestinnl 
mnooea, and, conTersely, there is the increased ahsorption of 
fluid through the mucous membrane. Besides these, there are 
certain sensory stimuli, and the translation of the same inr<> 
automatisms, which influence the motor innervation and sei-re- 
tion mentioned above. Among these one has to recognize the 
direct stimulation of the aocmnnlated fecal masses on the 
nerves in the intestinal mucosa, and nnoonceived, temporary, 
or other associations of oonoepti<nL Lastly, there is the quality 
of the food ingested. 

If we consider the fscts mentioned without prejudice, the 
sluggishness of the innervation of the sympathetic, or the ab- 
sence of stimuli which excite the same suflieiently and at the 
proper time, certainly appear to form by far the most important 
factor. We recogniase that this sluggishneas has a great ten- 
dency of acting like a snowball — ue., once it is present the fsoes 
become inereasin^y inspissated, and defacation becomes more 
and more diiBeult. 

The success of suggestion demonstrates the correctness of my 
assertion very clearly. We throw a powerful wave of innenra* 
tion by means of suggestion, starting from the brain along the 
path accustomed to the automatic sluggishness, and the result 
follows. In order to give it a definite shape, we tack on the 
suggestion of a daily regular repetition. In order that this 
spontaneous repetition of the necessary wave of innervation may 
be made easier for the nervous system— 4.s., for the brain — 
we associate this with a daily process which recurs regularly 
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at the eame hour; this Ib uraallj on getting up in the mornings 
immediately after awakening, which is admittedly the beet 

time for defaecation. This association of conception serves as 
a temporal landmark, and plays an important part, as such land- 
marks, generally speaking, do, in the whole mechanism of our 
memory. But we are not dealing with a conceived remem- 
brance in this case. The suggestion acts on the automatisms of 
the oiganic memory. If one is successful in tacking on the 
automatic association sufficiently^ and in fixing it, the wave of 
iimeiTation follows each day at the suggested time in sufficient * 
force to oyeioome all obstacles. The " disease is then cured — 
and really cured. For what has been reinstated is the normal 
condition, through the normal living iiu'chanisni of the brain 
itself. This of itself has a natural tendcncv to be retained. 
How absolutely different tliis result is from a motion produced 
by an enema or by rhubarb! The latter strengtheus the fatal 
suggestion of an illness in the brain by increasing the concep- 
tion of the impossibility of a motion being able to take place 
without artificial means, and associates and fixes this conception 
more and more. The two are actually opposites. 

How can we interpret the action of suggestion in this con- 
crete case ( How can we analyze it i 

First, the patient is prepared . One gives him sanguine hope 
that he will be cured. Then one brings him into an atmosphere 
ol^gum resulting from suggestion, and his brain then becomes 
prepared, surrenders, and is persuaded — i.e., consents from the 
first to allow itself to be dissociated, and not to offer any resist- 
anoe. He feels himself prospectiv ely influenced, and, in fact, 
beneficially influenced, and in this way all the forces working 
in opposition to the influence of the hypnotist become inhibited, 
and all those which act with it become strcnirtiiciied. It is a 
very extraordinary condition, this condition of suggestibility, of i 
belief, of enthusiasm, of subjection to a psychical iniiuence.1 
One can theorize as one likes about it, but one thing is certain, 
thai aU opposing psychical aggregate conditions, associations, 
eoneeptions, emotions of the will, or whatever one chooses to 
eaU the whole pq^ical dynamics in question, suddenly yield, 
becoming plaatio and weak, and are pierced like butter. It is 
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the piercing of the resistances of unconoeived automatismfl, 
however, which appears to be particularly important It does 
not matter whether thia has its seat vnreoocniied in the oere- 
brum, or in the medulla, or in the spinal cord, or even in the 
sympathetic. There is no doubt about this, for it always jieldfl 
the safest and most permanent results. If we modify or inhibit 
only a conceived associated process for the moment, the psychi- 
cal (brain) activity of the patient can always lind a thousand 
ways later on of reinstating it, of tacking it on again, of think- 
ing about it, and thus of interfering with the result of the sug- 
gestion. In the case of unconceived automatisms, like defsBca- 
tion and the innervation of the intestinal peristalsis, the brain 
activi^ cannot discover the path of association of the cono^lioa 
in its whole extent right up to the achieved result, in spite of 
any amount of ruminating after this. It is and remains uncon- 
ceived in every one. One sees the result, wliich is inexplicable, 
and one is able to rejoice over it, and the action of sugge^stion 
holds the field more easily on this account 

I would explain the action of suggestion in the following 
manner: After having prepared the patient in the manner 
detailed above, I suggest sleep to him in order to diseoeiate him 
more completely. I then call forth the conception that I am 
doing something with the abdomen, by touching the abdomen 
with my open hand (if the suggestion d(xs not succeed throug-h 
the clothes, or if it does not succeed sutHcieutly, it can l*e 
strengthened by touching the naked abdominal walls). The 
reflex paths between the abdominal region and the brain axe 
stimulated centripetally in this way. I then give the snggestioa 
of the desire and of peristaltic movements. I can cause the 
result to take place at once (suggestion of a motion immedi- 
ately after awakening, which answers very weU) or can order 
it for some future time association. The mechanism is the same 
in both cases. I have concentrated the dissociated brain activity 
on an automatic functionating nervous apparatus. The mo- 
ment is most important for the result. Next I call into exist- 
ence the conception of the psychofugally carrying out of the act, 
of the desire, of the peristabis, and of the defecation. All 
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Tesistanoee are overoome ; the activity in the one ease is actuallj 
taking plaoe^ or, in the other case, is only being prepared, and 
the result is postponed till a later fixed- time. I believe thal^ 
the foQowing are active in this process: The conception of defte- 
cation and desire to go to stool, psychopetal (sensory) excita- 
tions issuing from the abdominal walls, psychofngal messages 
from the brain to the spinal cord, messages from the spinal 
cord to the intestinal sympathetic, and, lastly, messages pro- 
duced by the dircH't innervation of the intestinal muscle, and 
possibly of the blood vessels and glands (the furtherance of the^ 
intestinal secretion). One frequently only obtains the desire 
ftt first Then one has to repeat and vary the suggestions until 
the psychofngal activity has overcome all resistances ri^t up 
to the intestinal muscle. It is advisable, in order to insure 
success, to state from the beginning that the first motion, which 
will have to remove the faecal accumulation which has alreadv 
become inspissated, will be a little difficult, but that from this 
time onward the accelerated peristalsis will prevent the stool 
from again becoming hardened in this way. A definite normal 
daily process of detesation is achieved by means of this concep- 
tion, ^diich finds its way in the plastically dissociated brain 
rectuired for the carrying out of Uie act, by way of hypocon- 
oeived and hitherto absolutely unrecognized automatic central 
apparatus. 

One can gather from these facts that habitual constipation/ 
must be regarded as a pathological habit of the central nervousj 
system. This habit can be favored or produced by all sorts of 
chance occurrences, inclinations, inherited dispositions, condi- 
tions of exhaustion, neuroses, psychoses, etc, and it harbors 
the nucleus for further growth in that the inspissation of the 
fBBcal material which it produces reacts in its turn markedly 
on Itself. At the same time, it is just as obvious that the usual 
treatment with enemata and purgatives is not only no good, but j 
dint'tlv renders the condition worse. 

Delius' reported on eighty-four cases of this kind of dis- 
turbance (chiefly constipation) which he had treated by sugges- 

tDaltut, "The Treatment of the Functiolua Diiturbsnofls of the Stool," 
Sle. (Dm ifnttmufe, November, 1903.) 
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tion. Sizty-aeven of them were cured, thirteen were impiwedy 
and four were unimproved. In thirly-two of the aizty-eeven 
cured cases he was able to show that the cure had persisted for 
years. It is important to keep on emphasizing these facta^ for 
one cannot make a greater mistake than to presume tluit the 
cure by means of suggestion is not of a la^^ting kind. 

Our nervous system possesses the tendency of espousing many 
other similar pathological habits. Some of these are carried out 
entirely in the spheres of its activities which are unrecognized 
by our superoonsciousness, and some are carried out in proc- 
esses which are partly or wholly conceived by us. Enureais 
noctuma and diuma, many of the so-called gastric catarrhs 
(nervous dyspepsia), many neuroses of various kinds, hyaterieal 
attacks, paralyses, pains, and anaesthesias, disturbances of men- 
struation, vaso-motor neuroses, inter alia, are undoubtedly 
examples of this. A number of cases of loss of appetite and of 
chlorosis, in which one ascribes a primary role to the " anspmia,** 
are nothing more or less than this form of pathological auto- 
suggestions or morbid habits of the brain. One must, however, 
never forget that the pathological process, the nature of which 
one has recognized and explained in this way, is apt to haye all 
sorts of other causes acting with or even producing the habit* 
which a skilled and prudent suggestive treatment will have to 
take into account. I repeat that among these there are chiefly 
the inherited disposition, ennervating conditions, psycliieal dis- 
turbances, violent emotions, injudicious mode of life, bad nutri- 
tion, etc. The hypnotist must seek for such cases in every 
individual case, and attempt to remove them as well by means 
of skillfully interposed suggestion and other means, if there 
are any indications for the latter. 
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A CASE OF HYSTMHCAI., PAETLY RETROGRESSIVE AMNESIA, WITH 
PBOTBACTED SOMNAMBULISM, ANALYZED AND CURKD BY 

Mm, N., aged thirty-two years, sought admiBsion into my eUnio 
of hifl own accord. He came of & good family, hut inherited 
ft marked taint of psychical abnormal i ties from hia father. 
One of his brothers had a very bad incinorv. 

Mr. X. himself had always been weakly, anaemic, and nerv- 
ous, and suffered from headache and hypersemic conditions of 
the head, which increased according to the nature of hia supper, 
and. which even led to bleeding from the ears (the ears were 
still redy and showed many degenerate capillaries). 

Dr. Kaef describes the case as follows: 

** Mr. N. nsed to remain awake nntil late in the night when 
a boy of seven, as a result of changing his school. During the 
morning following a night when he had lain awake until two 
o'ck>ck he came home, contrary to his custom, without any 
books, commenced to cry, and stated that the police wanted to 
arrest him. He said that he had stolen a large sum of money, 
and that he would only bring disgrace to his family. In con- 
nection with this he refused to take any food for two days, and 
avoided seeing every one. After a few days the storm passed 
off, his condition improved rapidly, and rest and change of 
air completely restored the patient to health. The patient can 
remember this episode fairly well, but be denies all knowledge 
of the self-accusation. 

** Later on the patient served in the army, and felt well 
during this time, apart from a moody depression which made 
itaelf felt occasionally. At the age of twenty«eeven he wounded 

^Bsproduoed from the Z€U9eknft fur HyfrncUmui; ciminiwnilimtait by my 
fMBir sHirtaBt, Dr. Max Nsef ; tad reprinted here with Ui peimkrion. 

287 
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himself severelj with a gun-flhot, throu^ cardeaaness, in 
America. The woimd, a peDetratiiig thorax womid, and its 
complications caused him to lie up for months. Since this 
occurrence our patient acquired a great horror of firearmSi 
After his return to Europe he was much affected when, on visit* 
ing a medical friend^ the latter was summoned to some one who 
had shot himself in tlie neighborhood. During the same evening 
the j)atient was seized with an attack of giddiness \vhik» he was 
sitting in a cafe, although he had not partaken of any alcohol, 
lie was so unsteady that he had to be assisted home. When in 
bed at home he got a second severer attack of giddiness; in this 
he had the feeling that something was giving way, and coni> 
plained of palpitation and difficult breathing. The attack 
ended with vomitings consciousness never having been lost. The 
giddiness lasted for the whole of the next day, and then he got 
better. 

"The patient was then admitted into a home for nervous 
patients, and was discharged from this place as considerably 
improved. 

" However, all sorts of complaints soon reappeared, and our 
patient frequently suffered during the period which followed 
from headache, marked photophobia, from a feeling of general 
languor after meals, and from hypersemia of the head, with 
simultaneously associated cold extremitiee. 

" All this did not prevent Mr. N. during the following few 
years from fulfilling the duties which were imposed on him in 
the various positions which he held. Neither he nor those with 
whom he came into contact noticed any abnormalitv of his 
mental capabilities during this time. In his own account, which 
he wrote in response to our wish, he gave a detailed description 
of this portion of his life ; he was able to name all the places 
which he had visited correctly, and to state what he had to do 
in each. The patient still remembered clearly that he stayed 
in A. in the autumn of 189 — , in order to complete some studies 
which he had prematurely interrupted. The defect of memoij 
commenced to appear about this time. He could stiU remem* 
ber the beginning of the winter about as late as the mondi of 
November. But even this period seemed to him to be much 
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less distinct and more mixed than other periods of longer ago. 
The time which followed was completely dark for the patient, 
although he was not able to state a definite day from which this 
dated. His memory for the period was a perfect blank. He 
had not the slightest idea where he spent the winter or what 
he had been doing, and yet, as we shall see presently^ his ezpe- 
rieneea during this time were of rach an order that under nor- 
mal cirenmBtanoea thej would be calculated to have remained 
firmly impressed on his memory for the whole of his life. 

" The first reappearance of his memory took place about 
the begiuning of June of the following year, according to 
the patient's own account and statements, and the reestablishing 
of the memory was effected at all events just as gradually and 
confusedly as the suspension. At the time which he was able 
again to recall he was aboard an English steamer toward the end 
of a long sea-journey, the destination of which was Europe. 
It will be more instructive if I append his own very interesting 
account of this period. He writes: 'The reappearance of a 
rerj haij memory, at all events to my mind, of where I was 
and what I was doing leads me on board an English steamer, 
the name of which I am unable to give. I have a vague recol- 
lection of having been on board ship for a long time, which 
corresponds with the distance which separates the Australian 
town Z., from Naples. I am definitely able to state that I 
left the ship at the last-named port. I do not think that I 
aseociated intimately with any one on board. The feeding and 
the class of persons who formed my fellow-passengers were 
obviously not brilliant, and therefore I think that I must have 
been traveling second class that time. I seem to remember 
distinctly that I was never spoken to in German during this 
time. I have only a very superficial knowledge of the English 
language. I was certainly far from well at the time of my 
journey back to I^urope, for I remember having been repeatedly 
attacked by muscular convulsions affecting the back of the head 
and tlie neck, associated with simultaneous involuntary twitch- 
ings of the face, and especially of the lower jaw. When these 
occurred, irresistibly severely, I buried myself in my cabin, 
undoubtedly with the object of concealing this morbid condition. 
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I shared a cabin with an old Irifihinan, whom I scaicely ever 
understood when he spoke to me. As far as I can remember, 
it was very hot while I was on board. I read a great deal 
about this timey aa I have rea8<m to believe^ but onlj dneap 
editions of Engjlish works. I am able to mention the names of 
some of them. Among them were boob like " John Halifaa^ 
Gentleman/' also some of Dickens' woiln — Piekwiek PaperBy** 
" Hard Times," etc Whether I brought these books on board 
myself, or got them there, I am unable to say. I am also not 
able to remember with absolute certainty any port besidt^s 
Naples at which we failed, but now think that I have a faint 
recollection of Port Said. Still, this has only occurred to me 
since I looked up the route from Z. to Naples on the map. X 
fancy that I was only in Naples for a yery short time, perhaps 
only for one day; at all events, I do not remember having ^leiit 
the ni|^t at a hotel, but I do remember having obtained a homtr 
ticket for Genoa from a mercantile agent in the nei^iborliood 
of the harbor, with the assistance of a guide, who certainly did 
not speak German. I have no recollection of the date ot my 
stay in Naples. . . 

" From this time onward his memory became progressively 
clearer and more eohereut. .Mr. N. went on to des^-ribe his 
journey from Naples to Genoa, and mentioned a cireuiustance 
which struck him as being especially peculiar. He had a lot 
of trouble with his baggage, as he never knew how many bozea 
he actually had with him, and as he had packed so untidily, 
which was contrary to his usual habit, so that he often had 
to look for a long time before he could find a certain thing. 
Then he stayed for a time in Milan, and he continued his 
journey through the St. Gothard tunnel, and arrived in Zurich. 

^Ir. N. then passed a few weeks in this place free fruiu care, 
and in a happy frame of mind. He indulged in small, inno- 
cent amusements, but without entering into any social commu- 
nication with acquaintances either personally or by letter, with- 
out giving a thought to the reason and object of his stay, and 
without realizing where he had come fnmL He led a vety 
steady, regular life, did not associate with any one, and tot^ 
his exercise when he went out for walks ever}' day aloQg the 
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flame streets. His landlady described him as a quiet, respeota- 
ble person, about whom she did not notice anything striking, 
apart from his very retiring disposition. It never occurred 
to him to commimicate with his near relativesy with whom he 
had always been on affectionate terms. 

He continued to pass liis time without a thought or care, 
separated from all the ties of his earlier life, obviously more 
or less imder the dreamlike impression that he was enjoying 
a change of air, until he was recalled to himself by a strange 
eoincidence. One day, while in a restaurant, his attention was 
accidentally attracted to a notice in a newspaper which awak- 
ened his interest yeiy greatly. This note stated that a certain 
Mr. N. (the name was given in fuU), who had traveled to 
Australia some months before on official business, and who had 
arriTed at his destination, had recently disappeared without 
leaving any traces of his movements behind. The notice went 
on to hazard the conjecture that Mr. had either become the 
victim of a crime, or that he had been suddenly seized by an 
illness, the most probable one being given as dengue fever, 
which was prevalent at that time in the neighborhood from 
which Mr. N. had disappeared. 

** Shortly after a further reference to this episode appeared 
in the same paper, in which it was stated that Mr. N. had been 
seen at a certain port after hia disappearance from the interior 
of Australia. In all probability, he had embarked in a steamer 
for Europe without having told a soul of his sudden proj- 
ect. The writer of the article suggested that the cause of this 
behavior would be that Mr. N. had obviously regretted having 
accepted his post, and that, having possibly been weakened 
and depressed by an illness, he had thought it best to break oft 
all connection by going away secretly. 

** The first of these newspaper articles exercised a powerful 
influence on our patient as soon as he had read it, for he 
suddenly became aware that the subject of the notice was no 
other than himself. Although the connection seemed to him 
to be incredible and incomprehensible, he waa compelled to 
realize that the whole story dealt with him. His conviction 
about this was turned into absolute certainty by a passport 
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bearing his name which he discovered bj chance in his pocket. 
It may be as well to quote Mr. N.'s own words about this highlj 
important oocurrenoe which broke into his life so suddenly. 
He writes as follows: ' In trying to remember the impreitioa 
which the mention of my name in this coimection made on me^ 
I am inclined to believe that I regarded the whole matter as 
impossible at that time. I bought the newspaper at once, and 
kept on reading the unpleasant notice again and again. On 
awakening next day, I bad completely forgotten all about the 
whole business, but as the newspaper lay on the table in full 
view, the occurrence rapidly came back to, me. I had ^deav- 
ored to get hold of all the German newspapers since the dis- 
covery of the first article, so that I mi|^t read of a contradic- 
tion or confi^nation of the correctness of the matter. I did 
not beUeve that the first note was true until I read the leeond 
one on the following Tuesday. But on Sunday I began to cnlei^ 
tain doubts about myself and my nonnal condition, and I 
endeavored seriously to consider my position. I further began 
to wonder wby I was staying in Ziiricb without doing anything^ 
and how I had got there.' 

The result of the confusion of suppositions and plans which 
took possession of our patient's brain in connection with this 
occurrence was the gradual conclusion that he would trust 
his peculiar iAte and abnonnal condition to a medical praeti- 
tioner. This was imdouhtedly the best course he could have 
followed. He therefore applied to my respected diie^ Profes> 
sor Ford, who advised him to consent to stay for a time in our 
asylum, bo that his mental condition might be can»fully ob- 
served and judged. lie had applied to Professor Forel birause 
he had once heard bim deliver a lecture, and tbe remembrance 
of this gave him the idea of seeking belp at bis bands. Tbe 
impression which Mr. made on Professor Forel on admission 
was that of a psychopathic patient whose nervous system was 
much affected. He bad an absent-minded look, and his eyelids 
twitched frequently in a peculiar way. Mr. K. requested a 
private interview, and on being granted this^ handed over the 
newspapers and also the passport, saying: ' That must be meant 
for me — there is no other possibility — hut I do not know sny- 
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thing about it,' and so on. He then added : ' No one will or 
ean believe mei I am in a meet desperate position ; people will 
believe that I am a swindler.' 

" Professor Forel determined the diagnosis alxeadj on the 
first day of his stay. This was total temporary amnesia) with 
confuBiou of thoughts, probably resulting from the attack of 
dengue fever mentioned in the ])aper, and complicated by a 
retrograde period of amnesia, witlioiit confusion. He was certi- 
fied as PufTerin<r from this condition to the proper authorities. 
However, it was necessary to confirm or correct the diagnosis 
bv further observation. 

*^ The first task consisted in testing the patient's aooonnt as 
to its reliability, for this aooount at first appeared eztraordinaiy 
even to an ezperienoed psyehiatrist Further, it was neoessary 
to attempt to fill in the gap in his memory for the ei|^t months 
by the objective statements of third persons. On inquiry from 
all sorts of people and offices, one was able gradually to glean 
the following: 

" Mr. X. had really applied himself to his studies, which he 
had interrupted for divers reasons for a long time in the autumn 
of 189 — , in A. He had then applied for an appointment to 
a responsible o£Scial position in Australia, and had actually 
obtained the post After all the necessary preparations had 
been made, he sailed for Australia in the beginning of the 
foOowing year, and entered into his new position, and remained 
for several weeks in the port of Z. Not a single incident from 
this time could be elicited which would justify any doubt but 
that our patient's mental condition at that time was a per- 
foctly normal one. Even those persons who came in contact 
with him almost daily were not aware of anv circumstance 
which would lend credence to the supposition that the reverse 
was the case. In his correspondence with bis relatives not a 
single peculiar point could be discovered. He wrote a letter 
home fairly regularly onoe a week during his journey out and 
during the first period of his stay in Australia, but these letters 
did not contain, either in form or context, anything suspicious. 
(We have read through this correspondence ourselves, and 
found that it was sincere, affectionate, and particularly nice 
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in all respects.) This correspondence suddenly ended on May 
6th, and from that time his relatives did not receive any ne^^'s 
as to his movements. In his last letter from Z. he stated that 
he would undertake an ofiicial journey inland within a few days, j 
and as a matter of fact Mr. X., according to the official report, i 
set oat on his journey in good health on the evening of May 6th, ' 
having carried out his obligations in a perfectly comet nuumery 
leaving hb accounts, etc, in strict order. 

''We have it on excellent authority that shortly after his 
arrival in the town O., in the interior of Australia, be com- | 
plained of being unwell, consulted two doctors, and on their 
advice kept to his room for a few days. The doctors stated 
that he was suflPering from a mild attack of fever, sleeplessness, [ 
and marked depression, in consequence of overexert iun of the 
brain. Mr. made up his mind, consequently, to return to i 
the coast as early as the sixteenth of the month, and in con- 
nection with this he stated that he intended to stop them from 
sending on his letters from Z. by telegram. This telegmm, 
however, was never sent, nmther did Mr. N. communicate 
with O. on his arrival at the coast, as he had promised before 
he started off. From the moment when he left the raOway 
station in O. on his way to the coast, nearly all traces of Mr. X. 
were lost until he turned up in Ziirich. We have only been able 
to pick up a very few facts of the time which elapsed. Among 
these there is the fact that the patient was seen and nvognized 
at the station of the Australian port L. by a lady with whom 
he had often spoken during his passage out, and also daring 
the time in which the steamer lay in the harbor of the same 
port, two months before. The lady was going to bow to him, 
but he turned away from her, and went off as if he did not 
recognize her. Lastly, it was discovered that a passenger 
answering to the description of Mr. N. embailced on May Sid 
on the steamer Oroya on the return journey from L. to Naples, 
and that the name entered on the ship's list was Corona. 

" That is all that we could learn of the doings of Mr. X. 
during the time in question. We now come to the obser\'aiion» 
which were made on the patient in the Burghoelzli Asylum. 

*' At first the patient, who was bodily healtl^, in spite of 
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being of a somewhat weakly build, was in a distinetlj depressed 
mood. He was mihappy, puzzled about his position, which he 

did not yet fully appreciate. The look of his deep-»et eyes was 
rather piercing, and this lent a gloomy expression to his whole 
physiognomy. Apart from this, one noticed extremely rapid 
twitchings of the eyelids, followed by a partial closure of the 
same. This occurred espeoially when he was talking. He slept 
badij; as a rule, he lay awake for a long time, and in spite of 
thisy awoke early in the morning. He suffered frequently from 
Bif^tmare. After passing such a ni^^t he felt as if he had been 
beaten all over. He ooeupied himself diligently and ardently 
with his person and his bodily condition, often spoke of all 
sorts of mild pains and abnormal sensations — e.g., pains in the 
neck, which made it impossible for him to wear a high collar, 
and also prevented him from lettini^ his hair grow at all long. 
Mental work caused the patient a great effort — e.g., he had to 
interrupt the writing of his personal history several times, and 
when it was finished he was much exhausted. In the same way, 
letter-writing was only carried out with great difficulty* When 
doing this he sweated freely ^ even in cool weather, although he 
did not sweat easily as a rule. He frequently made nustakesy 
and often corrected what he had written wrongly again* He 
complained that when reading he had frequently to read the 
same words over and over again before he understood what he 
was reading about, and also that reading tired him, as he con- 
stantly found himself missing a line. 

" At first a suggestive treatment was undertaken, in order 
to improve Mr. K.'s general psychical condition. The first 
hv'pnosis was carried out in the presence of several other patients 
who had been hypnotised first As our patient's turn was ap- 
proaching he became extremely excited, was seized with a 
sensation of great fear, and also with palpitation, and began 
to get jerky, hysterical convulsions. He soon recovered, in 
response to energetic suggestions, and to treating the attack as 
if it were a mere nothinir, whidi would soon pass over, and 
then the hypnosis was conducted quite smoothly. The patient 
proved himself to be accessible to siiggostion, and was easily 
brought into the hypotactic stage, with beginning amnesia in 
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'the lirst sitting. The suggestions which were p^ivt n at first 
dealt with improving his sleep, removing all hid minor com- 
plaints, and replacing his depressed mood by a collected and 
oontented one. In this the result was striking. His sleep be- 
came longer and quieter, his mood became more compoaed, em 
if it did remain somewhat unstable. He acknowledged the ben»> 
ficial influence of each hypnosis himself. He took an aetm 
part in conversations from this time onward, was eneigetie in 
going for walks or bicycle rides in the neighborhood, gained 
confidence in himself again, and looked into the future full of 
hope. 

" The condition of his memory naturally absorbed our sptvial 
interest. The memory for the present and for recent times could 
not be considered good, but could scarcely be regarded as being 
morbidly changed. Mr. N. presented the picture of a penon 
who, in ordinary life, would be styled ' foigetful,' audi tm cob 
meets with in almost every social sphere. For example, be 
forgot to fulfill a commission, which he had been requested to 
carry out immediately, for several days ; he failed to reeogniae 
a shop again after a short time, because the window-blinds were 
pulled down to keep off the sun ; he often left parcels in shop^, 
and he misplaced things frequently, and had great difficulty in 
finding them again. His memory seemed to Im? specially imper- 
fect for names of people. Mr. was quite conscious of this 
weakness, and therefore wrote down important things at onee, 
to remind himself of them; but he- obviously did not trust 
his memory as far as it could be trusted, since he lost much of 
his self-confidence as the result of the disdosuie of bia memorial 
defect. 

*' Next, great interest was evinced in an investigation to see 
if some impressi<m or other had remained from the intermedia- 
ate period between the time when his memory had gradually 
been lost and that when it returned. It was hoped rhat s»>me 
such impression might be spontaneously reproduced, and that 
the memory might partly or wholly be reinstated in connection 
with this. It was therefore intentional that suggestion was not 
applied in this direction at first The following waa elicited: 
On being asked about the name of the ship on board iHuch hb 
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had traveled home to Emope, Mr. N. thought that it waa 
Oroiava, but this was only mentioned after he had been aariBted 

with the first letters of the name. On mentioning the real name 
Oroya to him, he did not appear to recognize it. The patient 
had mentioned the name of a steamship Orotava in a letter 
which he had written during the time when he was quite well 
as being the name of the ship which would carry the letter 
from Auatralia home. The memorial impression of the word 
Orotava must, therefore, have been preserved in his brainy but 
must have lieen falsely associated on its taming up without being 
connected with any other impression, and thus would be substi* 
tuted for the word Oroya, which certainly has a similar sound. 

** Some days later the patient was visited by his parents, who 
found their son absolutely unchanged iu himself. On being 
reminded bv them of the conclusions of his studies in A., of 
tlie applications for his new pot^t, and of the preparations for 
his M'a-trip, he failed to recognize anything. His parents fur- 
ther brought the letters with them which the patient had writ- 
ten to them during his journey and during the eariy part of 
hia residence in Australia. Mr. N. recognized his own hand- 
writing in them, it is true; but for the rest they seemed to him 
to be something quite new and unknown. One of these letters 
was then read aloud to him, in which he described ibinutely 
his rooms in Z.; this, too, met with a negative result. The 
ref»t of the letters were kept from him for tlie time, so that the 
remembrance of what he read and the meinorics of what he had 
actually experienced, which mipht chance to make their appear- 
ance, should not be hopelessly confused, lie^ides, he himself 
requested that this should be done, for these letters excited and 
confused him. 

By a lucky chance, a certain Mr. D., from Australia, who 
had frequently met our patient in Z., was staying in Ziirich at 
this time for the benefit of his health* Both doctor and patient 
looked forward to the visit of this gentleman, whom the patient 
ha<l not known before he went to Australia, with equal interest 
Shortly before, Mr. N. remarked, on being asked, that he 
could not rememl>er the gentleman at all, nor yet form any pic- 
ture of him. lie, however, believed that he knew that some 
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gentleman or other had two children, and the name of 000 of 
them was a veiy atrikiiig one, probably Achilles. Thia might 
be the gaitlemaiL Mr. D. greeted the patient as an old aoqiiain- 
tanoe^ reminded him of this and that ocenrrenee in Z., and of 
the time they had spent together, while not only the personality 
of Mr. D.y but also all that he said, were absolutely strange 
and new to the patient. He felt very awlavard in his preti^'nce, 
as if he were sitting on hot bricks. On the other hand, it turned 
out that ^Ir. D. actiiallv did have two children, and that one 
of them was called Alarich, but not Achilles. But there was 
not the least agreement between the conception which the patient 
attempted to call forth about the ages, height, and appearance 
of the children and Mr. D.'s actual deeeriptiona. Mr. D. 
assured us that as long as he had had the opportunity of obaenr- 
ing him in Z. — that is^ untO his departure for the interior — 
the patient had always created a perfectly normal impreaaioii 
on him, not only in his speech, but also in his dealings. 

" Shortly before a second visit the name of a certain ^Ir. R. 
suddenly occurred to the patient, and as he did not remember 
ever having had anything to do with a person of this name, he 
concluded that the knowledge of his name must belong to the 
Australian period which was lacking in his memory. He was 
unable to fonn any idea as to the appearance or position of tbia 
gentleman. On inquiring of Mr. D., one learned that R. was 
the name of a certain person who must have been cmmffcted 
with our patient in business in Australia. 

^'The larger proportion of his property, and obvioosfy all 
those things which he had got shortly before his departure or in 
Australia, were new and unfamiliar things to the patient. He 
did not know how he had becoinc possessed of them, but was 
even astonished at the appearance and quality of his arTi« lt*s 
of clothing. Even the finding of the visiting-card of an Engliah 
stranger, presumably an acquaintance on board ship, and a 
sheet of note-paper bearing the name of the steamer by which 
he had sailed to Australia, did not assist him in awakening a 
wider drde of impressions of memoiy. The same also appUea 
to his own visiting^nurd, on whidi the post he held in Ana^alia 
was attached to his name. He regarded all ^ese pfoofii an 
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epoch which hjui paaaed out of his oonacioumess with visible 
astonishment. 

The following episode is curious and very interesting. In 
it Mr. N. suoeeeded in reawakening a tiny portion of his lost 
reooUeetions. It struck him, while he was riding on the electric 
trams, which travel very rapidly in this place, but which mske 
a great deal of noise, tiiat he experienced a curious sensation, 
and that he must have been in a similar tram before in his life, 
which had traveled just as quickly, and which made an abso- 
lutelv similar vibrating noise. But he was sure that the tram 
of which he was thinking did not have overhead wires, but 
derived its electric current from a live rail below the groimd. 
There was not a single tram-line of this kind in any of the 
towns which he could remember, and theref oie he had to come 
to the conclusion that he was dealing on this occasion with a 
ieooilleetioi& from his stay in Z. 

''Since it appeared to be quite hq>eless to wait for any 
further spontaneous filling in of the defects of the memory, 
an attempt was made to deal with the amnesia in the following 
hypnoses by means of suggestion. For this purpose the episode 
of the electric tram, mentioned alwve, was used as an association. 
Mr. N. was subjected to the suggestion that he was seated in a 
ear of the said tramway, that be was able to recall all the details 
again, and also to remonber the passengers traveling with him 
in the car. One was actually able to record a result in this, 
inasmuch as the patient was capable during the hypnosis of 
deeerihing the constructioii of the car and the distribution of 
the seats, both of which differed greatly from that of the cars 
in this town. On being asked which route the tramway fol- 
lowed, he cried out, * Uphill, uphill!' several limes. He was 
only able to say of the passengers in the car that they had 
thinner faces than the inhabitants of this part of the world. 
The patient made a little sketch of the construction of the tram- 
etfS on awakening from the hypnosis. On inquiring of Mr. D., 
we learned that Mr. K. bad actually ridden daily in the tram- 
cars, that the route really went uphill, and that the arrange- 
meats were certainly of the type which was shown by his 
aeeount 
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" Lastly, it must be stated that the patient assured us very 
definitely twice or three times in tlie morning that he had 
dreamed that he was in Australia, and that he had spoken to 
various persons there. However, all the details had entirely 
disappeared in the meanwhile, so that one could not gain any 
further associations from this. 

After the attempt to awaken the memory by meana of the 
forgotten episode had only been followed by a very sli^t remit, 
it appeared for some time as if the ease wonld not be aooessible 
to a continued hypnotic treatment Profemor Forel began to 
giye up all hope of restoring the memory for the amnesic period 
after some weeks hud passed without any progress having been 
made. I^ut before the observations were discontinued he got 
the idea of choosing the last-remembered time of Mr. N.'s stay 
in A. as the starting-point of the suggestion instead of the stay 
in Australia. This change in method brought with it an unex- 
pected result. During several hypnoses, which one was gradu- 
ally able to render deeper and to induce more rapidly, the period 
into which he was now required to transfer himself was sketched 
out to him in outline progressing oonsecutiyelyy and it was sug- 
gested to him that he would remember all Uie details of this 
period exactly at once, and after he had awakened. After the 
patient had related what he knew afresh, a second hypnosis was 
frequently induced at once, and iu this the suggestion wa* 
given to continue from that point which had been reached in 
the previous hypnosis. 

Tlie first result consisted in Mr. X. rememl)ering that dur- 
ing the latter part of his stay in A. he no longer attended his 
college regularly, but had devoted himself instead to cycling. 
In response to the suggestion that he would remember all that 
had taken place prior to his appointment, the name of a oertain 
offimal suddenly occurred to him (we can caU him Benihaid), 
and this was soon followed by an exact description of hu appear- 
ance and clothing. In ^fonneotion with this, Mr. N. reooUeeted 
that he had paid this gentleman several visits, and that it was 
through him that the preliminaries had been gone through. 
After the next hyimosis it suddenly occurred to the patient that 
he had undertaken a journey to the capital shortly after Christ- 
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iiias, but he was not able to give any acoonnt of his stay there. 
It was only after the following sitting that he was able to men- 
tioB the name of the hotel where he had put up in response to 
a corresponding suggestion ; he also named the street in which 
the hotel was plaoed, the duration of his stay, and the business 
transacted with the official board. Then he gradually gained 
a clear remembrance of the town, which he had never viuted - 
before. The remembrances regained in this way never extended 
beyond the time which had been limited by the suggestion 
given. When beginning his account the impressions of memory 
never appeared to be very distinct, and Mr. N. generally began 
with an * I believe,' or * It seems to me as if/ It was only in the 
course of the following sittings that the pictures gained in 
deamess, and united themselves to form a consecutive story. 
The patient further succeeded in recalling to mind his journey 
back to A., and the preparations for his journey, whibh were 
then beginning. In connection with this, first of all it occurred 
to him that he had ordered two dozen shirts and eighteen pairs 
of pants; then followed the short run down to the port of em- 
barkation, and he also rememl^ered haviiif; ])aid a visit on his 
wav. He was a little doubtful as to the actual recollection of 
the port, since he had stayed there a few times previously. The 
suggestion was now given to the patient that his memory for 
the whole sea-trip would also be restored to him, and this also 
succeeded in the course of a few fresh hypnoees, the procedure 
being always as has already been described. At first he sud- 
denly recollected the names of the captain and of the ship's 
doctor, then he remembered some of his fellow-passengers, and 
the arrangements and life on board. He remem be red that tbey 
had passed through the Suez Canal during the night, and that 
it had taken an unexpectedly long time. He was able to recall 
calling in at Aden extremely clearly; be was j)arti('ularly 
struck by seeing the inhabitants decked in white turbans, and 
by seeing camels lying onr the shore. In connection with this 
came the remembrance of a period of great heat, and then the 
calling in at Colombo (Ceylon). He first related about the 
fertile vegetation of this island, and about a little trip which 
he made into the interior of Ceylon, but was somewhat hazy 
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as to the destmatioii of this tripb The reawaiceiiing of the 

TecoUection of landing in Australia, and of the early period 
of his stay in Z., ofTered greater diiiiculties. Still, after 
repeated liypnoses one succeeded in reestablishing the impres- 
sions of the various ports at which they called, among which was 
the port of L. At first the patient was only able to say with 
regard to Z. that it must have been very dry there, and that the 
vegetation was largely oomprised of eucalyptus trees and oooif* 
enew To begin with, he stated that he did not reooUect any- 
thing about the town itself. Then the reooUeetioii of the 
Botanical Gardens suddenly came back to him, and also of yari* 
OUB trips which he made into the surrounding oountry. He 
spoke of his landlady by a certain name, which he had remem- 
bered some time before, but which he could never associate with 
any detinite person. He then recalled his lodgings and his club, 
where he frequently went, and in this way he said, after a time, 
that he was again feeling quite at home in Z. He also remem- 
bered Mr. D. and his family. 

The hypnotic treatment had to be interrupted for a time at 
this stage^ as the patient was suddenly seized by an attack of 
pneumonia. The illnesB ran its usual course^ but weakened 
the patient considerably. As soon as he had convaleaoed tn^ 
ciently, and it was thought that he was again suitable for sug- 
gestion, the hypnosis was started afresh. In this certain re- 
mains of the penumonia, which we did not regard as l>eing due 
to organic causes, were iirst dealt with. We succeeded soon in 
getting his breathing normal — as this had been strikingly rapid 
and dyspnceic, in spite of the fact that the pneumonic changes 
had resolved and had been completely absorbed — ^in removiaig 
the pains which he felt all over his chest (once the pains sud- 
denly changed to the opposite side in the r^on of the old tbair 
wound), and in the banishing loss of appetite and sleep. Apart 
from this we continued to work at the awakening of the memo- 
ries as before. 

" The suggestions whicli were given at lirst consisted in tell- 
ing the patient that he remembered his whole residence in Z. 
absolutely clearlv, and that he also remembered his joumev into 
the interior to 0. The result was that he recalled various 
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social functions later on which he had taken part in, and at 
which he had experienced some ditiiculty in drinking champagne 
and the like as the others did. Apart from this the name of 
the hotel in O. occurred to him^ wheie he had arrived at, and 
where he had stayed for some time, bnt this remained for the 
time being without any association of other occurrences. It was 
only after the next hypnosis that the remembranoe of the jour- 
ney to O. came back to him. Mr. K. then remembered that he 
had accumplished the thirty-six-hoiir journey in one stretch, 
and described the country as being in ])art barren and in part 
hilly, and the vegetation as Ix^ing niuiiotoiKms, consisting of tree- 
ferns and the like. He had become quite clear about the town 
of Z. by this time, and produced a vivid description of its 
position and of the traffic in the town. A new phenomenon 
which followed this hypnosis was noted, and this consisted in 
the capability on the part of the patient of reproducing the 
results of the observations which he had made in Australia. He 
related in this way several things about the political and eco- 
nomical institutions of the country, about the civil administra- 
tion of the towns, and about the scarcity of workingnien in the 
coimtry; he also told of the regulations which rendered the 
immigration of Chinese difficult, and in connection with this 
it suddenly occurred to him that there were a number of such 
persons on board the steamer in 'which he had sailed to Australia, 
and that the Chinese went about in Z. with short hair, and for 
this reason did not attract so much attention. Mr. N. further 
recollected several incidents of his stay in O. after this same 
hypnosis. On his arrival a prolonged drought was taking place, 
and in consequenoe the dust lay foot deep in the streets, and 
many of the cattle had died. lie also recollected various per- 
sons in O. with whom he had business relations. Among tliese 
was Mr. R., whose name, as has already been stated, had 
occurred to him a long time before, and with whom, as he now 
recollected, he had to transact some unpleasant business for hav- 
ing attempted to place some obstacles in the way in connection 
with his mission. The patient still became eieited on relating 
this episode. He was further able to remember that he had felt 
unwell soon after he arrived in 0., and had changed his hotel 
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room in consequence, lie had gone to an English doctor, whose 
name began with a B, complaining of fever, giddiness, and pal- 
pitation, and the doctor had visited him later in his hoteL As 
the memory failed on giving the last few details^ a further 
hypnosis was indiioedy and the patient was snggeeted that he 
would now remember all the minute incidents of his illneos in 
O. more dearly. It then occurred to him that a seoosnd medioal 
practitioner, a German, had also been called in, and that they 
had given him a sleeping-draught. His temperature was not 
taken. Apart from the doctors, only a waiter had come into 
his room occasiuually. The two doctors had given him advice 
which differed: the one told him to return to the coast, and 
remain there until he had completely recovered ; the other said 
that he ought to stay in O., and wait until he was quite well 
again before he traveled. He was quite incapable of saying 
which advice he followed, and what he had done then. 

" The suggesti<m, which was given him on the following day, 
that he would now rememl>er the minute details of his depar- 
ture from O. and his return to Z., at first remained without 
result It was only on repeating this on the following day that 
some progress was made. He was then able to relate thai on the 
evening of his departure liis money had Ix^n restored to him at 
his request, and that the gentleman who carried this out, accom- 
panied him to the station on the following day. Mr. N. was 
perfectly capable of remembering his whole journey and the 
aims of his activities in Australia at this time (at the time of 
his departure from O.), in spite of the fever. He was quite 
certain of this, and this is a very important fact He femem- 
bered then having commenced his return journey by train to 7Lf 
and having obviously been half asleep in the railway compart- 
ment He knew nothing whatsoever of his arrival in Z. 

I have discussed the manner in which the latter reinoni- 
brances were recalled to his consciousness verv fullv for c»d 
reasons. As we shall see presently, the exact knowledge of the 
occurrences taking place about this time foniLs an important 
landmark for a correct interpretation of the whole caaeu 

We then attempted to recall to the patient^s memory the 
end of this joum^ to Z., ^e arrival there, and the eiieom- 
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stances under which he embarked for Europe, in repeated hyp- 
noses. These endeavors, however, failed to elicit any result^ 
and the patient was quite incapable of remembering a single 
fact about the oommenoement of the journey from O. to Z. 

But a result could be noted again when Prof eaaor Forel 
connected the suggestions to the period, which the patient had 
spontaneously retained in his memory, thus carrying out a 
method corresponding to the one which had led to favorable 
rt'sult-s before. This time was the eud of his passage on board 
the Oroya, The suggestions therefore took the shape of declar- 
ing that Mr. X. would now remember the first part of his voy- 
age homeward, and then the embarking, and lastly the reasons 
which impelled him to take this step. The patient was conse- 
quently able to relate a number of details of what he experienced 
on his yoyage home. He stated that, unlike the majority of the 
other passengers, he did not land at Colombo, and that an 
English sergeant, with his wife and children, had come on board 
at this place. He was able to remember a large number of 
details respecting the life on board the Oroya; one little girl 
had taken his fancy greatly: he had often played with her and 
had carried her al)out. Apart from this, the life on the steamer 
was not particularly congenial to him, and he had therefore not 
responded to the invitation to take part in various amusements. 
He remembered very vividly two deaths having taken place 
when they were in the open sea, and also the burials at sea. He 
occupied himself while he was on board by eating, sleeping^ 
reading and walking about In this way he only lived for the 
present, knowing^ as he now believed, that the destination of 
his journey was to be Europe, but without caring about what 
had preceded or what was to follow. The remembrance of his 
departure from Z., of the embarkation in L., and of the first 
part of his voyage, had still not been recalled. 

*' A number of hypnoses, in whieh the attempt was made to 
fill up the defects still remaining in his memory (these were 
by this time comparatively small), failed for the time being. 
The patient did produce a whole number of new remembrances, 
which, however, he had to refer to the time of his voyage to 
Aostralia. Then all of a sudden the recollection of a long rail- 
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way journey by night suddenly made its appearance, alU-it 
indistinctly. This journey was to have brought him from Z. 
to the port of embarkation, L., and the patient represented it 
as being in uninterrupted connection with the joumej from O. 
to which he now remembered again. In connection with 
this he had a vnaitj impression that he must have put np at a 
small seoond-dass inn in L. He was again hjpnotiaed imrne* 
diatdy, and given the suggestion that he would recall all about 
this inn clearly, and also his whole stay in L. up to the time of 
going on board. He then became capable of describing the said 
inn in detail ; he described the house as a low-class l)e( r-house, 
and was quite disgusted with himself for having chosen such 
bad lodgings, for he certainly must have had enough money 
with him. The name of the inn was a three-syllabled one; it 
was situated close to the station, and his room was so small 
that there was not enough room for all his luggage to be brou|^t 
in. During a further hypnosis the patient was given the si^ 
gestion that the further details concerning his stay in L. woald 
occur to him during the course of the day, and that he would 
also have a dear idea about embarking. On the following 
morning Mr. N. reported that the name of the street in which 
the hotel was situated had occurred to him ; the name of the inn 
began with an ' M,* and was followed by an * o ' or an ' a ' ; the 
word was the name of the proprietor, but he was not able to call 
the name completely to mind. After the next hypnosis, in 
which the suggestions were repeated, Mr. N. related that he 
had kept to his room during the daytime as a rule^ and only 
went out toward evening. He had not thought mudi during 
this time, and was only waiting for the arrival of the next sliip. 
The weather was disagreeably cold at this time. He now 
obtained the feeling that he had not then realiced that lie had 
already been in L. previously (on his voyage out). In rwpon?e 
to the suggestion that he would again recall the arrangements 
in the harbor and the embarkation, these recollections aleo 
returned to him fairlv clearly. Mr. N. then de.scribed the land- 
ing-stage; remembered that the train had brought him ri^t up 
to the ship's side, which was ready for departure, that there was 
another ship lying alongside^ which he saw again in Odombo; 
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and that there was a lai^ge crowd of people on the quay. It now 
ooeorred to him that the departure for another continent had 
not made the least impreesion on him on this occasion, as it 

had always done on previous journeys. He then called atten- 
tion to the fact himself that it was ehietiy the time when he 
was V>ooking his passage which he could not remember. Even 
this recollection was produced in response to definite suggestions 
pertaining to this point, and Mr. N. then named the street in 
which the agent lived, and also stated the price of his ticket 
exactly. He was not able to remember giving a wrong name, 
but believed that this must have arisen throuj^ a misunder* 
atanding on the part of the English stewards, who did not 
understand what he had said. 

" On the following day we were successful at last in filling 
lip the remaining gaps still persisting in the memory of the 
time just mentioned during a number of hypnoses following 
one another, always in rcs|>on8e to suitable suggestions. The 
patient gave the following consecutive account : lie had prac- 
tically not slept a wink during the time of his bodily illness 
in O. He had then taken a first-class ticket to Z., being quite 
aware of what he was doing. He fully intended waiting till 
he had completely recovered in Z., where he had his quarters, 
and then returning to O. to continue his busineBs. The railway 
jonraey had taken a long time, and had lasted all night His 
compartment at times was full of passengers, and at times 
was fairly empty, so that he was able to make liimself comfort- 
able, and he had fallen to sleep several times. Having arrived 
in Z. in the fon'n(X>n, he at once booked to L., but left the 
station, where there were no waiting-rooms or refreshment- 
rooms in which one could sit down, and engaged a room in a 
small inn in the vicinity of the station. Here he took some 
refreshment, and went to sleep for some hours. It never 
ooenrred to him to go to his quarters, or even that he possessed 
them, nor that he had ever been in Z. before, and that he had 
a lot of acquaintances there. He then made a few small pur- 
chas<'s — e.g., he bought a comb— and traveled in the evening 
to L. with the ticket which he had taken in the morning. He 
could not remember any reason for having left Z. again, but 
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believed that he had had the feeling of being a stranger in the 
place^ and of not belonging to it, and he had therefore seized 
the first opportunity of traveling on. On arriving in be 
made his way into the nearest very primitive inn, as be had 
done in Z., and as he had already related to ns. He now 
remembered the town of L. exactly; he had stayed there fm 
some days, had walked through the same streets every day, 
had bought his ticket for the passage to Eurojx as ha.- been 
stated above, and then awaited the arrival of the steamer. The 
town of L. appeared to him to be entirely «trange, and he had 
to inquire his way about, although| as he was now aware, he 
had actually spent a few days there on his way out. On thia 
occasion alaoy he was not conscious of having stayed at the plaee 
a few weeks prerionsly, and the idea never oecurred to him ta 
lode up any of his acquaintances. He could not remember 
having met a lady at the station, as had been deaeribed \ij a 
third person, but believed that if this were a fact he bad simply 
not recognized the ladj again. He was again able to recollect 
the circumstances clearly concerning his embarking: he had 
driven in a cab from his hotel to the station, a distance of about 
ten minutes' drive, and had then traveled right up to the ship's 
side by train. He was also incapable of ascribing any reason 
for going on board ship, and could only state that he had had 
the desire of getting out of Australia as quickly as possible^ as 
he felt quite out of place there. He had been perfectly aware 
that he was in Australia^ but did not know how he had got there^ 
and that he had any business there, or what the nature of 
that business was.'' 

This extremely instructive and curious case does not need 
much comment. Mr. X. is absolutely trustwertliy, and, apart 
from this, many of his statements were oonhrmed by third 
persons. 

From the type of the remembrances of the non-ietrograde 
portion of the amnesia — i.e., of the return journey from O. 
hy way of Z. and L. to Naples and Ziirich — it appears that he 
was in a condition of dissociated, somnambulic confusion of 
thoun^ during the whole of the time. He must have lived 
without any thought of tiie future^ and have foifotten the peat 
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day by day. The lemenibmioee of these events reappeared 
independentlj of any real oonneetion with one another. They 
were dreamily Tague, and were aooompanied by marked changes 
of emotion. He beeame so dear as to the state of a&irs that 
he told me that he now realised that if he had not had plenty 
of money with him he would have died in misery in L. He was 
lucky in having booked his passage to Europe. On the other 
hand, the re nicinb ranees of the retrosrrade portion of the 
amnesia (the journey out) were nonnally associated. 

This ease is a mine of wealth for the mechanism of the 
memory and for its analysis. The amnesia remained cured. I 
must beg my readers to consider the case especially in the light 
of my views on oonsciousnees. 



CHAPTER X 



▲ CASE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOVS:(£SS 

M. Z.y an hjBterical person who was fond of adyentnie and 

of a free life, was hypnotized in a nniversitv town by some stn- 
donts for fun, and discovered that she was an excellent 
medium." She then went to Paris, and tirst fell into the hands 
of the spiritualists there, and subseijueutly into the hands of 
the doctors of the Charcot school in the Parisian bospitaU. 
The spiritualists and telepaths discovered that she was a clair- 
voyant who could foretell the future, and who could presum- 
ably divulge what persona were doing at a great distance. She 
was only used as an object for demonstration in aoeordanoe 
with the pattern of Charcot's hysterics in the hospitals^ and was 
declared to be incurable. In the meantime she was need as a 
telepathic wonder by impressarios, and earned large sums of 
money on the stage, which she spent as fast as she got it. 

As a result of this systematic abuse of her hysterical somnam- 
bulism, the latter continued to develop spontaneously. She 
was subject to, tirst, spontaneous soinnambulic-hysterical attacks, 
chiefly during the night, which at times lasted for two or three 
days, and when she awakened she did not have any idea of what 
she had been doing while in this condition (1). She jumped 
out of bed, cUmbed on the window-silk, roofs, and railings like 
a monkey, but never lost her balance. Secondly, she was sob- 
ject to spontaneous hysterical (hystero-epileptic) attacks be- 
sides (2). In these she suddenly fell down imconacious, tore 
her hair and clothes, scratched herself, and then got up, climbed, 
and so on. 

Once she lost her senses suddenly during a conversation in 
the street, and awakening three days later, took up the thread 
of her thoughts at the same place where they had been broken 
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off without knowing what she had done during the three days. 
I shall return to this "three days' wandering" later. The 
docton were never able to influence her hysterical attacks (2). 
Let me call her usual waking condition M. Z., and her som- 
namhnlic condition F. L. 

As a result of the continued abuse of her brain on the part 
of the spiritualists and of the hospital doctors who hanker 
after the supernatural (I will not express my opinion about 
this behavior), M. Z. got increasingly nervous, moody, irritable, 
and on account of lier hysterical crises (1 and 2) became less 
and less capable of earning a living. She returned to her 
home, and was handed over to me for treatment- 
She was a slender little thing, about thirty years of age, 
with a penetrating look, which became fixed easily, was ez- 
tramelj moody and obstinate, possessed the character of a 
gypiy, being driven by the impulses of the moment, but was very 
intelligent withaL She had undertaken all sorts of things, but 
had not done anything thoroughly, and had acquired a peculiar 
form of half-education. She liked her free Parisian life 
beyond all things, wa.-* very skillful at certain kinds of work, 
but was not persevering, and could be either very simple or 
very exacting, according to cirm instances. It was difficult to 
persuade her to submit to suggestive treatment, as she was of 
opinion that it would be of no avail. I had first to explain to 
her that this was quite different from the hypnosis of the Sal- 
pdtrite in Paris. 

I succeeded in putting her into a condition of somnambulism 
at once and commenced a conversation with her, suggesting 
especially that the sonmambulism and the hysterical attacks 
were cured. However, it soon became clear that a second per- 
sonality (I call this F. L.) had developed during tlie somnam- 
bulic condition. F. L. spoke of herself in the third person, and 
knew a nuiidx'r of things of which M. Z. was unaware. F. L. 
was an artist, loved the moon passionately and felt herself 
drawn toward her at night-time in consequence. F. L. was 
obviously sexually perverted, and had desires for her own sex, 
while M. Z. was relatively normal sexually only showing slight 
perverse inclinations (she was fond of biting her lover until 
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8he drew Uood). I snooeeded in finding out hy means of a few 
repeetad questions at all events, in part, ^diat she bad done 

in Paris during the three days which had disappeared 
out of ^I. Z.'s memory. She answered mc, however, hesitat- 
ingly and with difficiihy. Like Mr. N. (see Dr. Xaefe ca.-n;;, 
ahe was only able to re-associate single situations of her somnam- 
bulic condition with difScult^. In this the nature of dreamlike 
dissociation in thinking was illustrated afresh. She had slept 
witb " Anna T.'' in one bed, and had carried out lesbian inter- 
course with ber; sbe bad been in tbe Quartier Latin in donb(> 
fnl society, tben sbe bad called in at tbe flower>painter Durand's 
in C. Street, and bad painted scmie flowers tber% etc Sbe oal j 
admitted tbe lesbian interoonrBe besitatingly, but witb eostatie 
looks and with euphoristic enthusiasm. 

When I de<'lared vcrv definitely to her then that M. Z. and 
F. L. were one and the same person, and that all that F. L. 
did was stupid morbid nonsense, and wlien I told her that she 
must sleep quietly at night-time, and that I forbade F. I* to 
wander about, she became very excited, offered oppositioii, ^oke 
of ber beloved moon, and so on. I then attempted to suggest 
to F. L. (tbe somnambulist) tbat she, as M. Z., would remember 
STerytbing on awakening tbat sbe bad admitted — tbat is to ai^ 
told me in ber cbaraeter as F. L. However, I bad to desist 
witbin a short time, for tbe patient only became ^eiy exdted by 
this, got a headache, and nearly got an hysterical attack, and 
I would soon have lost all my inHuence over her. M. Z. was 
obviously ashamed and emotionally affected by the dawning 
remembrances, especially those of the homo-sexual nature- 
Later on I tried to relate the matter to M. Z. during tho waking 
condition. At first she became so excited about it that I had 
to leave tbe sexual tbeme at all events untoncbed. Sbe bad 
never been able to paint — ^tbat was all stupid nonsense^ ete. 
After sbe bad improved considerably she told me ^Kmtaneooaly 
one day tbat aometbing was becoming clear to ber. Sbe was in 
possession of a photograph of herself which had always been 
a puzzle to lier. She was wearing a blouse in the picture, and 
was standing in front of an easel with a paint-brush and palette 
in her hand. She was not aware of ever having been photo- 
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graphed in such a costume, and she had never painted ; further, 
she had no idea bow the bad got bold of this picture, but she 
bad been forced to reoognice herself in the pietuie, which she 
had found in heat pocket one day. The matter must have had 
some eonneetion with what I had told her about L. On 
the following day the really did bring me her photograph as 
a painter; it was just ae she had demhed. Her look was 
markedly fixed in the picture. 

The })aticnt got a somnambulic attack that night, having 
Ix-'cn rather excited bv ray attempts. She came to me in the 
morning very distiirlx d in her mind, and told me that she must 
have gone out of ber room in her chemise during the nigbt, 
for on awakening in the morning she found herself on the 
floor with dirty feet, her door open, and everything in disorder^ 
and she was veiy tired. She related during the hypnosis (as 
F. L.) an of that which M. Z. had forgotten. The moon had 
diown brightly. This was a fact The moon had attracted 
her; she had vaulted the banister in her diemisey and had gone 
into the fields to look at the beloved moon. 

It- now became quite clear to me that experimenting was only 
doing the patient harm, however interesting it might be. I 
»>hould have liked to have tested her supposed telepathic capa- 
bilities, but I bad to deny myself this, for I should have bad 
to use F. L. for this. But my duty consisted in the contrary 
cf this — i.e., in suppressing F. L. so that M. Z. might regain 
her heahh by means of normal deep. As a matter of f acty how 
can a person remain healthy if she is mentally active during 
sleep as well as during waking? She must become nervous, 
incapable of working, irritable^ and like an hysterical plaything 
in unscrupulous hands, just like this poor victim of the craving 
for experiment and the curiosity of the students, spiritualists, 
and dtK'tors. My experiments hitherto, however, had been 
necessary, since they bad given the key to the double existence 
of the patient 

I left off giving orders which were unpalatable to her from 
this time, did not return sgain to the homo-sezual theme^ and 
tried to win over the somnambulist F. Li by diowing a sympa- 
thetic interest. 
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It m*y be mentioned here that she was hypnotized accord- 
ing to Wetterstrand's system in the same room as other patients, 
and the sugpe^ions were whispered into her ear (as I always 
do). I then flattered F. L., and explained to her my scientific 
Tiews in a friendly manner. She (F. L.) knew of M. Z.*s 
existence, wliile 3tl. Z. did not know anything about her (F. L. ). 
But both were exiating in the same brain, and the poor brain 
would periah from this doable work. I applied to F. L.'a 
generosity; she mart sacrifice herself to make room for a 
healdiy IL Z. She wonld hnve to give up the moon, and sleep, 
etc I obtained a promise to this effect from F. L. by kindly 
persuasion. I then declared to her the impossibility of getting 
out of bed during sleep, and even of moving about in bed, sug- 
gested deep, ahs<iliin ly quiet sleep during the night, etc. 

The result was a c»>ntinuoiis tranquility. A few mild som- 
nambulic attacks^ it is true, did take place, but she did not leave 
her room again, and in the conrse of a few weeks even these 
attacks ceased. At the same time M. Z. improved visibly. Her 
appetite and capability for work returned. The Aliawgiiig 
mood (sadness, irritability, etc) stopped alsOp la short, after 
a few months IL Z. was in a poeitioii to enter into serrice with 
an elderly lady. Since then she appeared to be qnite cured, and 
wrote to the woman with whom she had lived a very happy and 
bright letter, saying that she was now cured, after having been 
ill for many years. I had given her an amulet as a precaution 
in case of a temporary disturbance of her nervous systeui. with 
which she could put herself to sleep for half an hour and tran- 
quil ize herself. 

Although this case is not so striking as that of Mr. with 
his Australian jonmey, it is nevertheless vaiy instructive <m 
account of the analysis. It confirms the role which I woold 
wish to formulate. 

A person does not know anything, or only knows very little^ 
about his sleep life during the waking condition. During som- 
mambulism or the sleeping condition, on the other hand, he gen- 
erally knows of his waking condition. F. L. knew of M. Z., 
and spoke of her as the " second F." But this is a detadx^l, 
dissociated knowledge, a dreamlike knowledge. The soQUum- 
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Iralist only has knowledge of a few half hallucinated pictures 
both from his actions and thoughts during the somnambuliam, 
and from his doings and thoughts in the waking condition. 

These pictures follow one another mistily dissociated, while 
only the automatic instinct life remains well associated. One 
must therefore presume the existence of a " third," more animal 
consciousness, which is connected more with the activity of the 
subjected brain centers while the dream-consciousness belongs 
to the dissociated cerebral activity. In the somnambulic condi- 
tion F. L. was as nimble as a cat, climbed on railings, and 
waltsed in giddy heights (as she had often been told), while 
IL Z. was very careful and nemua. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SUGGESTION IS ITS S£LATION TO MSDICISX AND TO QUAOKBKT 

In spite of all the drastic satires which the priests of -.Esculapiua 
have had to submit to in all times, and which Moliere*8 le 
Pourceaugnac," Le Malade imaginaire," etc, are perhaps the 
severest, they (the priests) always relapse into their old 
takesy as if tb^ were incorrigible in this respeet, and as if 
thej ware compelled by some law of Natoreu I may mendoii 
the foUowing as being some of these mistakes: professioiud 
etiqnette^ beUef in the antboritieSy the dogma of infallibtlityy 
preconceived jud^ent, and, above all, the complementing of 
real knowledge hv autosiisrfijestions, which acquire the characters 
of aphorisms and of axioms, credulity in the simple^^t deiluc- 
tions concerning therapeutic results, and also (this must not 
be forgotten), unfortunately, charlatanism. Every calling has 
its weaknesses, and also its black sheep, and we should beware 
of the implicated metaphysics of some theologians, and of the 
hard, often pettifogging dogmalism of Bome lawyers, in which 
they disregard aU psychological observations on man. Howem, 
it is certainly more advantageous to study and combat onr own 
weaknesses and diseases than to wait until some unknown quack 
turns up to teach us and to laugh at us. The lawyers are 
banning to weed these things out, and are adapting theuLselves 
to the results of scientific investigation. The scientiti«'ally edu- 
cated medical practitioner ought not to fall behind and claim 
the privilege of dogmatism and of superficial credulity. 

One is always inclined to forget that, a{)art from the largsr 
part of external treatment, perhaps two-thirds of the patients 
xeoover of their own account, and that the half of the lemaiii- 
ing third either become incurable or die, withoot troubling 
themselves about our treatment. If we really improve or enre 
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the last saxthy we are doing a great deal, and we must, without 
doubt, keep on asking the question, Have jon not done more 
harm than good ? " in order to keep the balance of our thera- 
peutic conscience. What is it that really has cured the patient ?^ 
Of course, one is not to include prophylaxis in this. 

The more exact a science is, the greater are the exactions 
which are made of its disciples in respect to exactness of 
Mults (compare, e>g>, mathematics and zoology). But the lees 
exact sciences may not sin on this account, as if a lieense were 
held, and dispense with the logie of thinking reason, but must 
take its unoertainties and weaknesses openly into aooount, and 
aeavdi for greater exactness and new points of view in studying 
obscure questions. The matter has an extraordinary appear- 
ance in therapeutic " science." In those of this branch in which 
a more exact and clearer knowledj^e already exists we meet 
with a more critical mind, more exactiiii^ requirements, and a 
much greater reserve in the claims. The enormous advances 
of surgery have made this branch more modest and more care- 
fuL The less medicine knows in any one branch, the more 
dogmatic are the therapeutic claims, and the bog of the present- 
day medicinal therapy is scaxoely less stidi^ than the bog of 
the herbal mixtures of the past or of the yard-long prescriptions 
consisting of twenty different constituents. It is true that chem- 
istry has to maintain the appearance of scientific soundness for 
modem remedies in the place of botany; still, this is only chang- 
ing the label. The unfathomable wantonness with which thera- 
peutic results are cast about and boa^^ted of, in medical jonruab, 
societies, etc., often for the purpose of advertisini?, and mostly 
with a disregard of the elements of logic and the most modest 
elaims of scientific methods, has acquired most terrifying dimen- 
siims through the ever-increasing mass of the press. It has • 
grown into a true medical cachexia. If we add to this the 
bounoing advertisements which are perpetrated without regard 
of, and in opposition to, all science, by hydrotherapy, balneo- 
therapy, electrotherapy, metallotherapy, massage, and the sys- 
tems of Dr. y. and Father Z., etc., we gain a picture which is 
as sad as it is well known, and in which the laity will soon be 
* 8m also iiooderegger, "The Outposta of Hjrgieiuo Measures." 
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unable to distinguiah the swindler from the serious doctor. A 
very pernicious modem sjmptom is met with in the paid medi- 
cal reports on this or that remedy or this or that method, insd- 
tnted by enterprising companies for their own benefit The 
beer brewers of Germany in 1905 secretly went even so far as to 
found their own illustrated magazine, in order to smuggle 
into it the medical opinions written by those in authority, in 
opposition to the total abstinence movement. The proie^son 
in question have been craftily ensnared, and their confidence 
has been grossly abused. But the matter is, nevertheless, si^ 
nificant. 

What I have just written is common knowledge, but I 
regarded it to be necessary to repeat it. I will not ask, " A qui 
la fautet " for diat would be idle; bat I may ask, ^ Are there 
no means of curing this therapentic disease f " I think that I 
can answer this partly in the affirmative, and am of opinion 
that one of these lies in an exact study of the weaknesses of 
therapeutic logic in its relation to suggestion. 

When a secret activity invariably takes place, apparently in 
response to absolutely varying causes, which contradict one 
another and act irrespective of any law in the same reticular way, 
with the same substance or with the same organism, human 
loipc is justified in assuming that some of the apparent causes 
are either not really causes or are only indirect ones, which set 
the actual cause— t.e.« the real mechanism of the constant ooenr* 
rence — ^into action in an obscure way. It then beoomes nocea 
sary to discover the latter. A person who does not tmderstand 
anything about electricity cannot comprehend why an electric 
bell rings either when one presses the button or when one adds 
fresh elements to increase the current, or when a numse gnaws 
through the insulation of two wires touching each other. He 
will believe in the three different causes which he can perceive 
if he is thoughtless, but if he considers the matter carefully 
he will realize that some common cause lies at the bottom of it 
alL Bm Semon built up his ingenious theoiy of the mneBM 
en the basis of snch-like considerations. 

I must reqnest the reader to consider the prooess of the 
cure of an idiopathic neuralgia or of a functional panljna. 
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One 8dte it takung place miraonlonsly immediatelj on applying 
the remedy, or advancing by stages, sitting aiter sitting, no 
matter whether this cure be effected by electric treatment (and, 
Moording to the theory of each dectrotherapeutist; by the most 
contradictory forms of current and of application of the same),^ 
hydrotherapy, massage, inetallotherapy, antipyrine, quinine, 
tincture of valerian, and the like, taken internally; stretching 
of nerves, blisters, bhjod-lettinjj, inhalation of amy] nitrite, 
fright, the laying on of hauda, homoeopathy, secret remedies of 
all kinds, vegetarianism, the so-called "natural methods," 
prayer, herbs (prepared by a somnambulist or some such for- 
tone-teller), the holy water of Lourdee, pCTsnasion according 
to Dubois, • • • or suggestion. No remedy acts in all 
cases, but each of the remedies named actually acts in a large 
number. The remedy which has once acted in a certain person 
is likely to act in recurrences, especially if the patient con- 
tinues to have faith in it. I wish to call especial attention to 
the following: Each of these remedies acts especially well in 
the hands of those doctors, quacks, priests, midwives, or old 
women who believe in the action themselves, and the other 
remedies generally fail in their action when applied by them. 
This is the reason why there are so many contradictory opinions 
on this subject. It is useless to lauj^ and to meet my aigument 
with the statement that this is based on humbugging or faulty 
observation. Both of these may occasionally play a part, but 
the law is much too constant to be explained in this way. There 
is no doubt about it, and the practitioner who believes that 
valerian is the only effective remedy for neuralgia obtains the 
best results with this drug, just as the one who Ix'lieves the 
same of a certain application of a constant current will cele- 
brate his victories with this method. But one must, of course, 
accept everything with a grain of salt, since not only the belief 
of Uie practitioner, but also that of the patient, comes into 
play, as do other circumstances, especially the narcotic and 
aimilar actions which the medicaments temporarily produce^ 

» Sperling of Berlin, for example, achieved aurprisinely marked curative 
results with extremely weak currents alone, and Julius Heller of Lucerne, on 
the other hand, did the same i^ith the excl\ifliv« UM of veiy powerful cuneata 
and extensive contact of the electrodes. 
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Wbat should one deduce from these facto I That these cures 
pooMse for eertain some oommon canae, that they are induced 
hj a mmmnn mephaniiBn, which can, it is tni€» be stimnlated in 
totally different wavs, but which nevertheleas aoto in the same 
regular waj in inducing the cure. The matter beoomes more 
apparent when one rememlx'rs that the same remedy often 
removes entirely oppc>site *\nnptom«5, such as convulsions and 
paralyses, antesthesia and hypera?sthesia, etc. The aarae cur- 
rents, the same cold-water douches, the same prayers, the same 
baths (irrespective of whether the spring contains one one- 
hundred per cent, more or lees lithium), often act equally 
weU or badly in both cases. They frequently even do harm if 
the patient autosuggesto this to himself, which is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence. 
These facts show quite dearly that the common factor in 

fhe cure, which one has to surmise and to seek, lies in the body 
>f the patient, and, further, that it can only lie in his nervous 
system. Xo other tissue of the Ixxly is capable of starting such 
an equable machinery by so many moans. If we take into 
consideration the part played by the belief which the practi- 
tioner passes on to the patient, it becomes apparent that ail these 
cures are produced unconsciously by the dynamic action of 
perceptions — ue,, by suggestion. One must admit, after cnre- 
fully considering the circumstances, that there is no possibility 
of a direct specific action of these remedies taking place in the 
majority of cases, for the absolutely incongruous contradictions 
on the one hand and the confirmations on the other could not 
be reconciled by such an assiiuiption. The matter can be ex- 
plained simply and naturally by suggef»tion, understood in the 
sense in which I have hitherto used the term. 

Bemheim has expressed his opinion repeatedly and unre- 
servedly on the suggestive action of a considerable number of 
medicaments and other therapeutic procedures. This was dooe 
notably in 1889 in Paris, on the occasion of the Congrass osi 
Hypnotism. I elucidated the train of thon^t sketched above 
before the meeting of Gennan seientisto in Bremen in 1690, 
in discussion against Dr. Elenke. The latter openly related 
his own contradictory and startling results with electrotheru' 
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p0atie trMtmenty and tried to explain the aotion aa being due 
to vaaomotor foroesy while he doubted whether theie waa any 
apeeifie action in the enrrent itaelf. The yaaomotor nerves, 

naturally being a part of the mechanism subjected to the con- 
trol of our cerebrum, do take a part in the action. However, the 
acTi<in of suggested currents, in conjunction with an interrup- 
tion of real currents, proves that the rci^ulation emanates from 
the conception, which is associated with the local interference. 

Dr. Naegeli, of Ermatingen, Canton Thurgau, Switzerland, 
has difloovered a new curative treatment — the treatmnit of 
neuralgias and neuroeea by manipulations." At first every one 
laughed at this new method, but later on it waa reoogniced by 
the scientific medical world, especially aince he published the 
method in an iUuatrated book in the medical press. But when 
Naegeli terminated his explanatory remarks on his method 
before the Swiss Central Society with the words, " Suggestion 
is exehidod," a smile stole over the faces of every one present. 
As a matter of fact, Xaegeli's head, hand, and other manipula- 
tions are pure forms of suggestion. Instead of recognizing 
this, an attempt was made to carry out absurd experiments by 
means of which the matter would be explained by mechanical 
vasomotor processes. 

Brown-Sequard*s empiricisms on spermatotherapy also were 
admitted into scientific medicinei, possibly because th^ origi- 
nated from a scientist Katurally, curative results were ob- 
tained by this means, for a powerful suggestive factor must 
act in this case. One hears of results which have taken place 
without the patient knowing anything of the procedure, but 
how can one carry out an injection without the knowledge of 
the patient ? The organotherapy developed in response to a 
comparison with injections of other substances. According to 
this last-named, tbc phy-inlogical action of an organ can be 
more or less transferriMl to tbo l3ody by the eating of the organ. 
Luckily, one does not hear much about these new panaceas now, 
although there certainly seems to be something in it as far as 
the thyroid gland is concerned. 

HonuBopathy, the new-fangled natural methods," Kneipp's 
methods, and the like, owe their results to sugg^tion in con- 
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necdom with a lietlthy dietaiy. Apart from thifl^ tfacr^ fnrUier 
owe their power to the aToidaoioe of a haphamrd ap^catioi of 
active remedies. In this way the meet oomsamniate ignonoioe, 

the most idiotic superstition, often in oonjimcdon with the 
most contemptible advertising swindle, may succeed in com- 
peting successfully with sound medical science. But why sho\ild 
one danm the whole treatment hy suggestion, even if the sug- 
gestive action of our drugs and methods is not satisfactory t 
The actual justification of the homoeopathic method, for exam- 
ple, cannot, of course, be admitted as long as we have no proof 
that homiBOpathically diluted drugi set hj ihemsslvei^ without 
the assistance of the creduli^ of tiie patient 

Should we go to the other eztreme, and only see sn g g o stive 
action indiscriminately in everything! . Those who interprst 
us like this, or who pretend to, either do not or will not under- 
stand us. In medicine one must distinguish serious investiga- 
tion, clear and indisputable facts, and also those facts which are 
explained in their causal connections from the therapeutic 
drivel, as I have described it above. The laity is inclined natu* 
rally to confuse things, and may refuse medical scienoe on 
account of the medical shortcomings. 

One comes across esses and methods of treatment frequent^ 
enou^ which demonstrate quite dearly that when one oonqiaies 
the results of alternating exhibitiom of the method and those 
of pure suggestion carefully and without luas the results may 
be referred one and all to suggestion. This becomes clearer 
the longer one continues these observations. The exj)eriment 
must be carried out without the patient being aware of it, and 
should be tried in a number of patients. One can substitute 
an absolutely inert drug for the drug which one is testing, but 
the name should not be altered. The theories of speciixc actions 
of certain drugs can also be disproved by removing the essentiai 
conditions for the specific action without letting the padenl 
know of it One obtains just as good results^ if not better ones^ 
in this way if one carries out the suggestions skiDfully and 
intently. But one may not have a personsl faith in the drufr 
one's self. Bernheim is undoubtedly right in referring tb'- 
action of suspension for tabes dorsalis, the results of metAllo- 
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therapy, and at ail events the greater part of the results of 
electrothmpj, to pure sngj^tion. I would add to these the 
greater part of bahieotherapy (the auppoeed apeeifio aetion of 
oertam natural 8pruiga)> of hjdrotherapj, and manj other new 
and dd-f aahioned methods of treatment, without hesitation. In 
these the whole type of the results shows dearly that they belong 
under the tame heading. 

One should not forget that the suggestive aetion of numerous 
methods of treatment is i)artieularly powerful, and the results 
are often better than those of simple verbal suggestion for this 
reason. To wit, the mystic nature of the remedy (electricity, 
metallotherapy), the peculiar local sensation (electricity) or 
pain (blisters)! erotic sensations (Brown-Sequard's spermato- 
therapy), powerful shoek (snspenaioiiy oold douches), the reli- 
gioufl belief (laying on of hands), the hi^ price or altered 
aurroundin^B and the improved oonditions of life (treatment 
in watering-pUoea, etc.). One is not justified in contending that \ 
the action of any method does not depend on suggestion because 
the method succeeds when simple hypnotizing fails. For this 
reason one must continue to use these methods, and to continue 
them with verbal suggestion. 

However, the most instructive cases arc those in which the 
suggestive action is combined with an ascertained specific action 
of a drug. Bemheim has proved conclusively that chloroform 
often Mts auggsstively, especially in those cases in which the 
patient falls fast asleep after having scarcely taken a oonple 
of breaths. In these cases one can calmly sprinkle something 
else on the chloroform mask on the next occasion; the anns- 
theeia will set in just as welL Roth^ described a case of this 
kind. One can observe the intermingling of suggestion and 
the action of the drug still more clearly in the breaking off of 
the morphine habit. The patients often go to sleep in response 
to an injection of pure water at the end of the treatment, but 
cannot sleep without an injection. We are not going to dispute 
the narootie actions of morphine and chloroform, for they are 
absolutely dear, certain, and powerfuL The following may be 
taken to represent the scientific moral of the story: 

•Roth, C mm fmk t Mu /flr BAmlMtr Atni§, vol xiz, 1, p. 29, 1880. 
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1 Suggestion in8inuate8 itself insidioufily into all the actions 
pf our lives, and combines with the therapeutic attempts of all 
/kinds in a very complicated manner. At times it acts by aooeler- 
ating and at times by inhibiting. It either adda to or subtraotB 
from the action of the drug. But in a large number of eaaea 
it actually forma the only therapeutic agent Both doctora and 
patientB have been deceived about the apeeifie action of nnmer> 
OUB drugB from the earliest times, and the sdentifie develop- 
ment of therapeutics has suffered considerably in consequence. 
I do not deny that the more "enlightened " formerly realized 
the matter more or less, and recognized that fancy " playtd 
an important part in cures. Still, the most enlightened did not 
have the faintest idea of the real importance of suggestion, of 
the actual objective intensity of its action, and of its identic 
with the phenomena of animal magnetiBm, which they then- 
selves felt obliged to regard as mysterious. Animal magneCiflai 
used to be called cures 1^ miracles or by witchcraft 

' It has become a problem of the investigations in therapeutics 
of the future to exclude the suggestive element eavefnUy and 
with scientific certainty by means of exact, painstaking experi- 
ments with every method of treatment (medicinal, externally 
or otherwise applied). This task will be found to be extremely 
difficult and delicate in manv cases. In any case I warn the 

«.' V 

^reader against the empty and impudent presumptive assertion 
printed in advertisements; since the introduction of the do<v 
trine of suggestion one reads at the end of the praises of a 
large number of vaunted new remedies, Suggestson ia ex- 
cluded.^ 

It is just in these cases that a purely suggestive action is most 
probable. 

A serious and careful valuation of suggestion must assist 
in overthrowing the exuberant and corrupt therapeutic frauds 
of the present day. 

What right have we to object to the homa*opaths, the herbal- 
ists, the magnetizersy the persons dealing out mystic treatment 
or treating by prayer, or to their practice or results, which really 
only depend on suggestion and on remedies stolen from medi* 
cine, as long as we allow ourselves to be led astray so disas- 
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txtmaly hj Buggestioii I We oug^it to first deur our own domains 
of fnnd and of deception by sound investigation; we should 
then have an euj task with these gentlemen, for they only 
gnaw at the outside of seienoey and build up their knowledge out 

of the scraps which they can pull off. 



There are further two points of view which are very dami 



ing. Firstly, there is the fact that we have partly to approvq 
of the views of those persons who do not wish to have anything 
more to do with the whole of medicine (surgery, perhaps, 
excepted \ because of the false belief in an enormous number 
of specific actions of drugs and costly or exhausting methods 
of treatment, which really act wholly or partly by suggestion, 
and often do more harm than good. These persona are inclined 
to return to a natural mode of life with outdoor ezeroifle, hard- 
ening, avoidance of all artificial toxic foods, all akoholie drinks, 
etc. It would be most disheartening if medicine were to allow 
priests and herbalists to claim the right of interceding for this 
first principle of a true and healthy hygiene, by introducing 
propaganda for alcohol, morphine, brothels, and also numerous 
dear and useless medicaments,^ by which means it would only 
favor rather than hinder the development of hypochondriasis, 
nervousness, and degeneration of the race. Seoondly, medical 
practitioners have to protect themselves against suggestion in 
themselves — Le., against autosuggestion. As Bemheim has 
uAd na, incredible things are done in this respect in medicine. 
This faet is not easily differentiated from the first fact, since 
the practitioner is often himself suggested by means of the 
suggestive action in the patient. But in this case I would wish 
to dpal with the practitioners who are intuitively inliuenced by 
their muddled, uudi^osted, phantastic combinations of curative 
means in such a way that they find panacea in all of them; 
at times there is not much more logie in this than there is in 
Ouatav Jager's hair pills and their aooompanimenta. It is 
ofnly neoessary for the author to have a reputable name, or to 
nee aeientifie language in its strict sense, or, better still, if both 
of theee are acoomplished facts. 



* Fonf, "The Hygltne of the Nerves and of the Mind." (Stuttgart: £. 
a MofiU, 1906, Stadeditkw.) 
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These very people arc the ones who are afraid to have any- 
thing to do with hypnotism, and assume a scornful tone be- 
cause the matter appears to them to be unusual, and because 
they consider that it has a mysterioiis and fraudulent reputa- 
tion. They are afraid of oompromisiiig themselvea. Tb^ are 
entirelj influenced by the stuff and nonaenae dothed in eoientifie 
expressions of the present day; it would be ahnost sacrilege to 
investigate the matter seientifieally. " German aeienee ref usee 
to accept hypnotism " is one of these stereotype phrases, on the 
strength of which one considers one's self justified in backing out 
of a real i^cientific investigation of the question. As if soionce 
could be called German or French or English, and as if it could 
judge a priori in an adverse or favorable light 1 It is the same 
old story of the petit hypnotisme de Provenoe " of the Pari- 
Stan school 

With the best intentioiiSy the Minister of the Eeclestistical, 
Educational, and Medical departments of the Kingdom of 
Prussia issued the following order to the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Medical Council (Aergtehammer) on April 5, 1902 : 

It is a matter of interest to me to be informed as to the 

curative value of h\'pnosis, and also to what extent and with 
what results the same is employed by doctors in the treatment 
of patients." 

As soon as the author heard of this he took the liberty of 
calling his Excellency the Minister's attention to the fact that 
hypnotism is almost entirely excluded from the syllabus of the 
medical schools, that only a few practitioners have taken up 
this study of their own initiatiTe, and have obtained extremely 
satisfactory results, and also that medical students are not 
taught psychology, and iii consequence the majority of practi* 
tioners, and especially the teachers in the schools, have no knowl- 
edge of the whole question. It was therefore to be expected 
that his question would receive a negative rei)ly — t.^., that the 
committee of the Medical Coimcil would express itself in oppo- 
sition to hypnosis as a curative method. My expectations were 
naturally fulfilled. However, neither ofEcial reports nor the 
vote of the majority can decide in scientific matters. For this 
reason I took upon mysolf to subject the Report of the Hypnosif 
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ConmuBtton of the BerlinrBrandeiibuig Medical Council, issued 
bj Measre. Mendel^ Gook, D. Mimtery and Awshenboniy to a 
eiitical sorvey in the Munekener Medieinigehe Wochetw^rift 
(Ko. 88) in 1908. Mr. Mendel is well known as an aggreasiTB 

opponent of treatment by suggestion, although he has obviously 
never inquired into the matter himself. I am unacquainted 
with any spec ial technical knowledge on the part of the other 
tiiree gentlemen. 

To avoid having to repeat myself, I refer the reader to this 
article, and will be content in stating briefly that the Report of 
the Hypnosis Commission of the Berlin-Brandenbuig Medical 
Council is a miserable dogmatic fabrication, which carefully 
and consistently ignores the proofs of the results of suggestive 
therapy, which have been most conscientiously rei)orted in the 
medical press. It exaggerates unjustifiably the unimportant 
dangers of the practice of it by lay persons or by unskilled prac- 
titioners, and at the same time does not mention the fact that 
it has been proved to be absolutely safe when practiced by 
experienced men. 

I feel that I have said enou^ about this* Li^beault's andi 
Bemheim's doctrine of suggestion forms a deeply rooted, grad- 
ual reform of internal medical treatment, is indicative of a| 
moral elevation of medical science and its reputation, and win^ 
a signal victory over the mysteries of miraculous cures and 
aeeret remedies. Eveil external treatment will have to deduce 
its doctrines from it, and will have to be careful in future not 
to remove an ovarv in cases in which the trouble can l)e cured 
by suggestion, or to interfere with tlic caput gallinaginis in 
disturbances whicli are psychically j)roduccd, but in which the 
symptoms are referred to the sexual organs. It will further 
have to avoid destroying the hymen in girls in order to treat the 
OS uteri, when the disease is situated in the head, or to tan 
the mucous membrane of the stomach or intestine in vain 1^ 
an sorts of remedies in the attempt to cure non-existent gastritis 
or enteritis, or even constipation, when a few suggestions can 
often remove the innervation dyspepsia, which is really responsi- 
ble for the symptoms. One might go on giving examples of 
this kind almost indefinitely. 
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THB FOBBnaO ASBEOr OF BVQOEmOM 

Vov LiUBHTHAL^ published an eioellent r§ram6 of the resohs 
of hTpnotiam in its rektions to law. This essay haa been oom* 
posed from the lawyer's point of view, and illustrates the quee- 

tion Tery lucidly. Von Lilienthal comes to the oondnaioii that 

law, as it stands at present, contains sufficient provisions for the 
protection of society against the dangers of hypnotism. Rieger 
and other authors who reject or ignore h^^jnotisra a priori 
and without any technical knowledge of it do not desen e to be 
listened to, since their absolutely unscientific standpoint haa 
. been overruled in every quarter. 

Hoefelt^ has also published a Suable and interesting stody 
on this subject 

In the following I will attempt to avoid encmaffhing on the 
province of the lawyer, and will only emphasiae the facta which« 
according to my ex|>erienee and also to the experience of others, 

appear to be of importance to jurisprudence. 

I must refer here to a bulky work by Liegeois, " De la sug- 
gestion et du somnambulisme, dans leurs rapports avec la juris- 
prudence et la medicine legale, 1888." I certainly agree with 
von Lilienthal that the matter is not so dangerous in reali^ aa 
Liegeois tries to make out. But I also must partly agree with 
Lilgeois in his criticism of Delboeuf , who haa completely mie» 
understood the earnestness and leg^ importance of anggestioo. 

First of all, one must mention the interesting fact that the 
disposition of certain persons, which has been observed and 
recognized from the earliest times, of allowing themselvefi to 
be very easily, and one might say instinctively and uncitn- 

> Von Lilimthal, "Hypnotiaai and its ReUtkn to Junqprudenoe" (ja tlit 
Journal of CoUecHve l^l/oX Selmim), 

' Hoefelt, "Hypnotism In Hs Bdation to Juilnw i d b Mm . * ' (Uite: a C 
van Doeebuigh» 1889.) 
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ieiouflly, influenced by others without r ocoiimr tn hxpufiHa prn- 
c ednie iel ffl^flri ^ mi(HpmJOift. llus di^osition is veiy lii^y 
devdopedinoertunpeiBoiUyinmenaswellasin wonien. Thiej 
simpfy eaimol neitt tlie suggestiooy the inflnenee of thMe who 
take an istereat ib them, and in conBeqnenoe become the play- 
things of other people, and are mostly misused. One frequently 
speaks of them as being weak-minded. But they are often very 
intelligent and industrious, and are by no means always weak 
in controlling their passions. They may even show great devo- 
tion, energy, and perseverance, but they are incapable of resist- 
ing the suggestions of certain other persons. The moat glaring 
facts are not anffieient to bring them to their sensea, or are inca- 
pable of removing them from the inflnenoe of those persona who 
have once gained the mastexy over theoL These persons need 
not by any means be their mental superiors. A book, even a 
thought, can influence them in a similar way. 

On the other hand, we meet with p eople who k now how _to 
s ubject others irresistibly j £> tlipi'r inflnpncP^ The7e are great 
natural hypnot isfg. They often abuse their gift if they are 
unscrupulous. An historical example of this kind is met vdth in 
the person of Napoleon I. One frequently hears it stated that 
the results alone create this. But that is not correct. Inasnudl 
way one can often observe persons who fail frequently because 
they lack a dear peiceptiony but who, nevertheless, act on many 
other persons, as if by magnetism,'^ especially on women, and 
lead to the ruin of a large number of them. The victims not 
infrequently explain later on that they simply could not resist 
the inllucnce of the person in question, and had felt an intoxicat- 
ing sort of mental compulsion. Such cases undoubtedly occur 
not only in connection with '* love," but also without any con- 
nection with sexual matters. 

These facts are absolutely identical with suggestion inwak- 
iag coiH 1 i t i on. It becomes a matter for the lawyers to det^mine 
Vhtther oFnot the psychological relationship to the mentally 
dependent, will-less condition can be ntiliaed in the future in 
forenaie practiea^ 

* Thk pmf^joh in Um Mocmd editkm of my book appean not to have been 
ulm into MBMiiatiiM k the edtbiatsd Gi^^ 
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In passing on to hypnotism in its stricter sense, it is neces- 
sary to point out, as von Lilientbal has done, that the hypno- 
tized person may be the o bject of a crim e, or may commit a 
crime. I am intentionally not quoting from the literature, 
•8 I wish to avoid repeating what von Lilientbal has said in hia 
essaj. I propose to deal chiefly with the range of snggeetion 
here. 

I am convinced that every conceivable crime may be oom- 

mitted on a hypnotized person, provided that a higher degree 
of hypnosis is attained. We have seen, further, that one should 
not lay too mueli stress on the not-willing on the part of the 
hypnotized, since there are inrumierahle grades of this. But 
a general knowledge of hypnotism will familiarize the puhlic 
with its dangers, and thus put it on its guard. Apart from this, 
the precautionary measures recommended by Bemheim and 
Beaunis, of insisting on the presence of an authorifc ri witnnw 
during the hypnotizing^ and of obtaining the permission for the 
proposed suggestion beforehand, have been mentioned 1^ voo 
LilienthaL It will be very difficult, however, to carry out die 
second point, and it is the French authors especially who have 
sinned most in this respect. 

A further protection, which is at the same time the most 
important, is found in the hypnotized himself. However 
tempting and easy a crime on the hypnotized person may be, 

the results of this -fny thA-WpHatiat arp Pvtrpniply ^pwywnw^ 

for the whole structure on which he would build up his security 
is a fragile one, which can very easily be blown over. The 
hypnotized person sometimes awakens at a time when one least 
expects it At times one thinks that he is amnesic, and yet the 
recollection of it all suddenly returns to him, by means of some 
autosuggestion or other. The subject can mostly be hvpnotized 
hy another person, and a complete detailed remembrance of what 
has happened may be restored to him in a later hypnotic sleep. 
All the impressions which his hrain received during the hypnosis 
are preserved in it. They are merely prevented from being 
conceived by an inhibitory command, and this command can be 
easily overruled. I believe that the instinctive feeling of these 
facts on the part of hypnotists is to a great eztenl responsible 
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for the fact that so few crimefl have hitherto been committed 
on hypnotized persons. 

There is no doubt, however, that all these safeguards of 
hjpnotism are ahoaost completely lost for certain better som- 
nambulistSy'' eapeoialljr for certain hysterical persoos, who are 
so completely and deeply affected by suggestion that one could 
misuse Ihem in any way with comparatiTe safety. It is very 
difficult to say what percentage of people belong to this category, 
for one cannot jiulge a number of persons whom one only 
hypnotizes once or twice. As we have setu, a person, who for 
a tirae does not appear to be h\7)notizable, or only appears to 
be slightly hypnotizable, can suddenly become a perfect som- 
nambulist if one ascertains the proper access to his indiyidual 
suggsstibility. The figures which have been accepted up to 
the present by the Nanpy school of fifteen to twenty somnam* 
bnlista per one hundred persons, and about fif^ per one hundred 
childrai, will probably be found to be capable of considerable 
ineiease if sufficient practice and a deeper study into the nature 
of suggestion be employed (see O. Vogt's results). However, 
there are many grades of somnambulism, and one must not 
deduce from these figures that it would be easy to commit a 
crime undetected on every somnambulist. Liegeois has an 
erroneous conception of suggestion when be states that som- 
nambulists are necessarily automatons, and I wish to point 
out here that Bemheim has never agreed with him in these 
exaggerations* 

Von lilienthal considers that one can draw a distinction 
between the lethargic and the somnambulic condition in law. 
The lethargic person alone is regarded as uncooMnous legally, 
probably in response to Charcot's statements. The somnam- 
bulist, with his power of speech and open eyes, is, as a matter 
of fact, just as incapable of resistance as is the letiiargical per- 
son who is only apparently imconscious. I refer to what I 
have already said on this subject I must, of course, except 
desp pathological lethargy, which does not belong to hypnotism, 
but rather to the categcnry of hystero«pi]eptic and epileptic 
attaeks, and which cannot be transformed into somnambulism 
at will, like Charcot's form of letbaigy. 
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a HYPNOTISM AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
lie most oommoii erime k that of a aezual nature^ and ap 
he present this is the only one which has been dealt with 
in the literatnte. This oonsists simply in the abuse of a deep 

lij^nosis, for &e purpose of the performance of sexual inter- 
course bj the hypnotist, who is satisfied that his victim will not 
awake, and that she will remain amnesic. There is nu dniibt 
that this is possible with certain very good somnambulists — i.e., 
with those hypnotized persons in a condition of deep sleep who 
can be rendered anaesthetic, and who remain amnesic. If one 
^considers that I was able to put nineteen out of twenty-three 
Vemale attendants to sleep with amnesia and anasthesia, one 
will realize the danger easily. But one must not forget the 
danger of being found out later on. However, the danger is 
▼ery great when one thinks that the two chains (superoooottTed 
and hypooonceived) act in the same brain, and that the tempter 
will achieve his aims more surely and more cleverly during 
waking suggestion. This cannot be so easily followed up by 
criminal law (rf. the Czynski trial). It i? self-evident that 
murder, theft, and the like could easily W' committed on such 
defenseless persons. They are, for all intents and purpoe^es, 
in the same condition for the moment as if thev were drugged, 
or deeply idiotic, or even apparently dead. For this purpose, 
however, it is necessary that the criminal has not previously 
awakened the mistrust of his victim for a sin^ instant, for 
otherwise this alone would be sufficient to desuggest him. But 
after all is said and done, the advantage for the criminal is 
not very great over the more usual attacking an unsuspecting 
and defenseless person. 

The abuse of posthypnotic actions of suggestion appears to 
be more complicated. One might wait until such a case ii 
subjected to legal judgment. However, I am of opinion that 
it would be wiser to form a clear idea on the subject at once. 

I have shown that these phenomena vary considerably, accord* 
ing to the personality. The varying individual ethical or 
SBsthetic reaction of a normal person to unethical or unasthetie 
posthypnotic suggestions is very interesting. 

If I say to a hypnotized person, ''After you awaken yon 
will drink some water out of this glass," this suggestion is car* 
ried out without any hesitation. If I add to this, You will 
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also place this chair on the tMe" some persona will be puzzled, 
will hck at the chair, be aahamed, lan|^ and in the end some 
of them will not cany out thia aeoond auggeationy becanae th^ 
conaider it too atupid, too aimple. If one aaka them what they 
are thinlrfng about, they ana^cr, I got the stupid idea of 
placing this chair on the table." This thought can follow the 
hypnotized person for a long time, like a kind of impulsion, 
if he has failed to carry out the suggestion. But this is not 
always the case. The idea is often soon lost, and then the mat- 
ter ia ended. If I say to a atill more suggestible hypnotize^'-'-^s^ 
person who has placed the chair on the table, *' After awakening, 
you will give Mr. X. a kiss/' or, *^ You will upaet thia inkpot 
over your hand," or Tou will put my knife, whidi ia lying 
on the table^ into your pocket ; I will not notice it Thia will no 
doubt be a email theft, but that doea not matter," the reault will 
be di^erent A violent struggle between the impulae of the 
suggestion, on the one hand, and the associated spsthetic or ethi- 
cal opposing conceptions of the nonnal individuality — i.e., of 
the inherited and acquired (educational) hrain d\Tiamism3 — 
on the other hand, will take place. This struggle increases in 
proportion to the strength of the opposing conoeptiona and to 
the development of the suggestibility. The stronger the antag- 
onistic foroea are developed, the more violent the struggle will 
be. The upahot of it will depend on the momentary intenaity 
aa well aa the durableneea of each of the foroea. One must 
therefore take each of the component parte into account which y 
make up each of llie antagooiatie foroea. These may be tabu>^ 
latcd as follows: 

1. The degree of tlie individual suggestibility. 

2. The laaiing^power of the action of the suggestion in the 
brain of the iiypnotized. 

3. The strengthj)f the hypnotic education or training. 

4. The dcpt lt of th g^jleep (which diminishes the power of 
reaiatance of the normal mind by dissociation, and is of special 
importance in the activity during the hypnoaia itaelf ). 

6. The ade quate natur e of the auggeation— ^e., the adapta- 
tion of the deaired action ddllfiiUy and powerfully suggeated, 
or, in other words, the psychical action of the hypnotist ' 

6. The normal^i^diyiduality of the hypnotized — ue,, the 
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standard and kind of his ethical and ssthetic dispoeitioiiy his 
power of will, his education, etc 

7. The momentary, payrhical condition of the hypnotized, etc 

The sixth item is verj important A person who does not 
posseas a sensitive oonscience will, ceteris panbm, eany oat a 
criminal suggestion more readily than a person posseesed of a 
well-developed oonscienoe. A eunning person will not be so 
inclined to carry out a criminal suggestion in which he gains 
no advantage as soon a.< he " snirlls a rat." 

Item 4 holds good ali^o for posthypnotic conditions, as we 
liave already seen, provided that these possess more or Ic^vj^ 
the characters of a renewed hypnosis. The more completely- 
awake the hypnotized person is, the more readily will he be 
able to protect himself against a suggestion. But one can na^ 
gest to him that he will go to sleep again posthypootieally. 

It can readily be understood how oompliealed the problem 
ia. The question is, ''How far can one go I" 

I have pointed out that even during the deep hypnoCio sleep 
a struggle between the suggestion and the individuality of 
the hypnotized can take place. Xot every suggestion is accepted. 
This has been clearly pointed out by Bemheim. But even when 
a criminal suggestion lias been accepted, it usually leaves traces 
of deep associated emotions behind. 

In the presence of the Zurich Law Socie^ I put a sev^ty- 
year-old man to sleep in an empty room, and aaid to him: 
Look there, R ; that man atanding doae to na ia a widced 
wretch, an umnitigated rascaL Let ua do for him; heie ia a 
knife." (I handed him a piece of chalk.) He is atanding 
immediately in front of you ; stab him in the alxkmieiL'^ Evi- 
dencing great excitement, trembling, and with drawn features, 
he seized the chalk convulsively in his right hand, suddenly got 
up, and plunged the knife (chalk) with groat force twice into 
the air. He continued to be excited during the hypnosis, and 
did not return the chalk to me, but put it into his pocket. It 
took me several minutes to quiet him by suggestion. When 
I awoke him he was still sweating and eieited. He could not 
remember what he had been dofaig^ bnt said that " aomethi^g 
wrong must have taken place." 
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Bernbeim^ Liegeois, and other French authors, have related 
some exceedingly interesting cases of criminal suggestions, some 
of which were carried out quietly, without emotion. These 
meluded imitation murders, suggested real thef ts» ete. 

For the purpose of assisting Mr. Hoefelt, a young lawyer, 
who was writing his thesis on this subject, I carried out two 
experiments of this kind. I gave an elderly, very suggestible 
man a revolver, after having hypnotized him; Mr. Hoefelt had 
previously loaded it with blank cartridges. I told the subject 
that Mr. Hoefelt was a very bad j)ers()n, and that he was to shoot 
him. He took up the revolver with great determination, and 
fired a shot straight at the lawyer. The latter, pretending to 
be wounded, fell down. I told the hypnotized that the fellow 
was not quite dead: he must fire another shot at him. This 
was done without hesitation. Professor Delboeuf mi|^t answer 
me that the hypnotized had known from the first that I would 
not order him to commit a real crime. I admit this. But he 
ought to allow that the man must have had a very extraordinary, 
almost incredible presence of mind and a limitless confidence 
in me were this so; for, firstly, I had never carried out such 
an experiment before; and, secondly, the loading of the revolver 
with blank cartridge (of which he had no idea), and the very 
loud report which the firing caused in the closed room, as well 
at the excellently acted fall by Mr. Hoefelt, would have dis- 
turbed the balance of the best malingerer, at all events for an 
instant, and have awakened him; but this was not the case. 
The second shot was fired as deliberately as the first 

A modest (elderly and ugly) servant-girl, whom I had known 
for many years to be extraordinarily prudish, energetically 
resisting the most ordinary medical examinations — e.g., that of 
the breast — and getting excited about it, was at the same time 
a highly supfjestible somnambulist. At that time, however, 
she was not under the slightest obligation to me, nor had she 
any reason to hope for an engagement from me. I advised 
Mr. Hoefelt to look her up, and to obtain her sanction to allow 
me to hypnotiae her in his presence. She consented to this. 
I tfien g^ve her the suggestion during the hypnosis to strip 
completely to the waist in the presence of this strange gentle- 
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man and myself. She carried this out immediately, without 
hesitation, and without exliibiting the least emotion. I own 
that I waa astounded at it If I had not been absolutely certain 
of her complete amnesia^ I would never have dared to have 
perfonned thia experiment, for she would have de^iaired had 
she known. I onlj earned it out with oonaideraUe dimndina* 
tion, and onl j in the interest of scienoe, for this kind of experi- 
ment borders on the illegaL But, on the other hand, something 
has to be done to illuminate the matter. Professor Delboeuf 
would say to me that hundreds of girls do this during full con- 
sciousness. But this is only true of a certain category of girls. 
In this case I know the girl, her straight, modest character, 
well for many years, or else I would not have laid any stress 
on the experiment. Much less was proved in the case of another 
hypnotiaed, whom I caused to box Mr. Hoefelt'a ears aonadly 
(J. A. Hoefelt, Idc. eit.). 

One must agree with DettMsuf that li^eins has exaggerated 
the forensic dangers of suggestion greatly, and the fac ts Le., 
the small number of actually proved crimes induced by hypno- 
tisra (suggestion) — seem to bear him out in this. But Delboeuf 
generalizes a great deal too much in his negations. He admits 
that ho does not render his somnambulists amnesic, and does not 
suggest a deej) sleep to them. Now, this is a matter of taste, 
but he gives all these persons the suggestion of a light sleep, 
and neglects the experiments of deep sleep with anmesia and 
anaesthesia. There is no doubt that a large number of soomam- 
buUsts are so enormously suggestible that they can be rendered 
almost completely at the mercy of the suggestions of the hypno* 
tist These persons are the dangsrous instmmenta for the 
carrying out of crimes, and also may become the easieBt yietams 
of the same. For this reason they need not be necessarily bad 
or weak-minded persons; they are frequently weak in this one 
respect only. I am acquainted with some of them who are 
even quite good charaetprs. The fact that such persons have 
in former times been misused by cunning criminals for their 
own purposes, even without hypnosis, has been made use of by 
Delb»uf somewhat narrowly. Delboeuf recognizes that a full 
hypnosis is not necessary for suggestive influenciiigi Oonae 
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qaently, he ought not to reproach the Nancy school for having 
errooeonsly ascribed these eases to suggestiony but he ought to 
blame those former judgments wbidi did not realise that sug- 
gestion was playing a part. Li%eois» on the other hand, was 
mistaken, according to the views of all level-minded speoiaHsta, 
in imagining that in the celebrated murder committed by 
Gabriele Bompard this morally defective person had told the 
truth about the circumstances of the murder during the hypno- 
sis. Dellxruf is quite justified in opposing him in this particular. 
Although she has never stated it, it is quite possible, and not 
improbable, that, as she was so very easily influenced, Bompard 
acted in obedience to £yraud. 

The matter aswimes quite another appearance if one places 
one's self in the position of the judge^ and regards Bompard as 
an undoubtedly ethically defective, hysterical subject This 
was, in all probability, true. The absurdity of the legal logic 
lies in sentencing such a person. I have repeatedly tried to 
express myself in this direction.^ Delboeuf expresses himself 
in favor of a sentence,- " because Society has only to protect 
herself, and not to })unish a crime or improve the criminal ; and 
because people like Bompard are dangerous, and it is especially 
dangerous to encourage this class by leniency or by acquitting 
the prisoner.'^ But in this the fine old logician and investi- 
gator has made an error which I cannot allow to pass. For, 
following out his reasoning^ one ou^t to punish all dangerous 
lunatics for the same reasons. I agree with him, with the ezoep> 
tion of the punishment, but only in the opposite sense. One 
should render all criminals harmless, just as one does lunatics 
(Society is undoubtedly boimd in duty to do so), but one ought 
not to inflict the odium of criminal sentences on irresponsible 
brains with such an amount of pomp.^ I am convinced of the 
fact that a good sonmambulist may commit serious crimes dur- 
ing hypnotic sleep in response to suggestion, and that, under 
certain circumstances, he may not know anything about it 
later on. 

' Forpl. Jnumnl of Sttiss Jurisjmidenrr. 2nd year, VpL L, 188S; aod Cor- 
retponding Journal (or Swut Praetitionert, 1890, etc. 
* Delboeuf. Hwonitte Bnitw. Jaauanr, 1801. 

> Vide also DelboMif. <*Tli0 Bitliologfod Lw *' sad the "Tbstbook oo Forao- 
iie Pliyohopathotogy. 
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The best proof that a good somnambulist believes that he has 
intentionally carried out those acts which he has committed 
posthypnotically is to be foimd in the way in which he is 
ashamed of them^ and in which he shows his embarraagment 
and tries to conceal the act. I induced a hypnotized person 
who waa ethically rather weakly developed to steal a knife lying 
on the table poethypnoticallj. As soon aa she left the room she 
went to my oook and told her with some embarrassment that slie 
had taken the knife with her by mistake; she did not know bow 
she came to do it, and requested the cook to replace the knife 
without saying anything to me, as ^' she felt very awkward 
about it." 

One of the most insidious tricks of suggestion might be met 
with in the employment of suggestion as to time (Termincingeb' 
ung)f which is always possible, together with the suggestion 
of amnesia and of resolution of free-will, in order to cause a 
person to carry out an aot to serve a selfish purpose or to com* 
mit a crindnal deed. 

In former times one often noticed that the hypnotiaed were 
afraid of the hypnotist^ and that they concealed themaelves from 
hiniy as they would from an " evil spirit" This was doe to Uie 
fact that the " magnetizers " of that time did not understand 
their own art in its psychological sense, and induced tiic hypno- 
sis with all sorts of humbug having the appearance of Uly^te^y. 
Hypnosis is achieved by Licbeault's method with the assistance 
of comforting, quieting, natural, and friendly words. The 
hypnotist does not now appear like a Mephistopheles with hia 
apparition; he gives the impression of being a helpful doctor, 
or, at least, of being a trustworthy man of aoienoe^ who appliea 
natural and not supernatural remedies. Apart from thia^ he 
has it in his power to make the hypnosia beloved and deaired 
by the hypnotiaed by means of suggestion. He can suggest to 
them the feeling of being well, good spirits, good sleep, appe- 
tite, etc. The fact that persons hypnotized in this way for 
the most part p'ladly come ajjain, and regard the hypnotist as 
their friend, can be explained by this. And in this fact lies the 
greatest forensic danger of suggestion. One catches flies with 
honey, and not with vinegar. It is true that it is not n leeat 
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deyelopmeiity as we have already seen; tliat certain siren-like 
persons possess the gift of transforming other persons into their 
blind tools, for their own ^tistical purposes. But undoubt- 
edly much more may be done in this respect in the future with 

the help of well-directed, regular suggestion. 

However, in spite of all this, the danger of the hypnotized, 
who pays such clo.se attention to the hypnotist, detecting un- 
spoken intentions of the hitter, and of thus losing his suggesti- 
bility, is 80 great for the hypnotist that it swallows up every- 
thing else, and really reduces the forensic danger, of hypnotism 
enormously. 

Besides, the newly acquired knowledge brings its antidote 
-with it People are warned by it of the danger of suggestion 
bj unscrupulous persons. The judge will have to learn to 
wei^ and judge the psychological import of the whole seriSs 
of facts. Lastly, a highly siiggestible person can acquire a 
considerable, if not a complete, protection against bad sugges- 
tions by allowing himself to be suggested by an honest practi- 
tioner in the presence of witnesses, to his advantage. This 
protection can be attained by suggestions of power of will, 
self-protection against pernicious influences, etc One must tell 
the hypnotijBed (this is of paramoimt importance), I alone can 
hypnotise you ; no one else in the wide world can do it" 

Unfortunately, a criminal can employ similar means, and 
say to the hypnotised, " I alone can put you to sleep, and you 
will not know that you have been hypnotized." Li^geois, it is 
true, has demonstrated (loc, cit.), with the help of experiments, 
which he carried out together with Bernheini and Liebeault, 
that one can force a hypnotized {x?rson to reveal the identity of 
the wrongdoer indirectly, bv means of suggestions of apparent 
safeguarding the rogue who has cunningly suggested amnesia, 
personal initiative, etc., for the purpose of committing a sug- 
gested criminal act However, Liegeois seems to have come to 
the oondusion that one must be able to hypnotise the somnam- 
bulist again, and that the wrongdoer was not able to suggest 
snooeesfully, ''No one else in the wide world can hypnotise 
you again." 

I am of opinion, in common with Liegeois, that the detection 
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of the real criminal by hypnotic means applied to the somnam- 
bulist will always succeed easily in the hands of a practiced 
hypnotist, as long as it does not lie in the intenalB of the hyp- 
notiied to keep ailoit on the mhjeet 

But the poanbUity of a erime ie not esdnded hj thii. The 
criminal often oommitB his erimes without snffident precaution; 
and yet hypnotism may eiansise its attiaetion for the eriminaly 
becanse it offers a certain degree of safety and protection for 
him for the immediate future. And, apart from this, one will 
not always think of hypnotism in connection with a suggested, 
apparently spontaneous deed. 

The Czynski case, in which a hypnotizing pathological swin- 
dler (Czynski) carried out a eeamal assault on a titled, Tirtu* 
ous lady, and wanted to marry her, shows bow difficult it ia 
to fix a definite limit to the poeaibilitiea. He had first hypno- 
tued her for the treatment of some condition, then tried to 
exeito her sympathy for him, and pretended to be madly in 
love with her (probably he actually felt this passion, fm it ia 
not uncommon with pathological swindlers of this type to have 
a very elastic imagination). Professor Hirt believes that sug- 
gestion can be excluded, and that a natural love existed; Pro- 
fessor Grashey accepts hypnosis, and speaks of a pathological 
love. Doubtless the love of the majority of psychopathic per- 
sons like the Baroness is, to some extent, pathologicaL Dr. 
von Schrenck accepts a suggestion influence, and is certainly 
rig^t There is no doubt that a powerful suggsetiye inflwaim 
had been exercised. But this takes place in eveiy intense pas- 
sion, as Hirt has correctly pointed out As I have repeatedly 
emphasised, one has to deal with the sum totsl of actions. An 
excess can be attained with the assistance of a skilled hypnotic 
suggestion, and a sexual inclination can be change<l int<j an 
irresistible resignation. Who can weigh these imponderable 
things? 

A further danger of hypnosis might consist in the production 
of illnesses. As will be easily understood, no experimental 
proofs in support of this contention are aTailabla But the 
matter is, nevertheless, undoubtedly possible, and even easr. 
Hystericd attacks have been accidentally produced by faulty 
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methods in hypnotUiiig. Even the Nancy method can produce 
unpleasant results in the unskilled hands of a novice, as we have 
Been, if the hypnotist does not know how to nip the autosug- 
gestions of morbid symptoms in the bud immediately applying 
cneigBtio opposing suggestions. These autosuggestions mostly 
axe fonned in the first hypnosis — e.g., tranbling^ headaehe, 
and the like— and my ezperienoe teaches me that they are 
always eurmble. Sueh-like mishaps can generally, if not always, 
be remedied by an experienced person. Li^beault, and also 
Bernheim (at a later date), have pointed out that certain very 
peculiar phenomena, certain illnesses, and even deaths, which 
have been prophesied by the individual for a detinite date, or 
which have been prophesied by fortune-telling for him, and 
which took place at the exact time, may depend on autosugges- 
tion or suggestion. A person who has a hypochondriacal incli- 
nation may acquire a very marked loss of appetite, dyspepsia, 
and considerable wasting by autosuggestion. If we further 
consider that one can produce or prevent such a process as the 
menstruation of women at will by means of suggestion (I have 
experimentally postponed the menstruation in a woman for 
over two weeks), there can be no doubt that one can produce 
illness and possibly death indirectly (perhaps even directly) 
in a criminal manner by sup^estion. If it wore pos.>iil>le to sug- 
gest a cardiac paralysis or a'dema of the glottis, for example, the 
possibilities of a direct death suggestion would be present. As 
we have seen, sugg^tion in itself is not attended with any 
disadvantages either of an hysterical or nervous kind, provided 
that it is properly carried out according to the Nancy method. 
And even if it should produce an unpleaaant symptom, such as 
spontaneous appearance of sonmambulism, a contrary sugges- 
tion is all that is neceesaiy to remove it I have never observed 
a harmful result in any of the three hundred and seventy-five 
tabulated cases, nor in the persons who have not been included 
in the statistics, whom I have subjected to hypnotism (apart 
from the temporary autosuggestions of headache, etc, which 
appear at times during the first hypnosis, and which can be 
immediately suggested away). But if suggestion be applied 
frivolously and exaggeratedly, if one neglects to remove the 
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bel'^re^meniioned autosu^^Te^Tioiis of nervous s^^^lptora3 at once, 
ir>:>m wjmt of thought or of knowledge, mild neuroses, at all 
ev^enrs in hysterical subjects, mav develop, without any bad 
inre&tion on the put of the hjpnodfit. The principal dKngst 
«f hTpnotuiii^ bj BOB-medical persona and hj medical men wlio 
heve not grasped eo ggieU on lies in this fact 

A sad case vhidi took place in Hungary in 1894 seems to 
bekng to diis cat^otr. A magnedaer, beHeving in telepathj, 
vho had not been wedicaHy trained, had repeatedly hypnoti»d 
a siri suffering from hTBteria, whose general health was very 
Vvii. and vrho showed severe nervous disturbauces. He bad 
5iKvet\ied in improving her con^siderably. Tbis extremely sug- 
gv^Tible girl, who was supp-'^^ d to be a clairvoyanie, was tben 
hypnotised. She was to diagnose the disease of a certain man at 
a distance, and to determine the condition of his lung. While 
in the condition of hTpnosis, obviously picturing a diseased lung 
to herself, she began to speak about it, and then snddenlj fell 
ba^ dead. Tbe aniopay ooIt revealed angmia and beginning 
ttdema of die brain, wbidi doee not offer any eiplanation for 
the death. Coold the terrifying conception of a diseased Itm^ 
which tbe somnambulist might possibly have for the moment 
tbougbt was ber own. bave caused ber deatb i Was it acei- 
dental f I believe, with Liebault and Bembeim, that tbe former 
is possible. One only learned of tbe case tbrougb tbe daily 
papers, although many details were given. Anyway, the case 
is of much importanesb 

One of tbe most peculiar and at the same time most 
important, if not aetnally the most important forenaic aspect 
of sugjgestion, is to be found in the nnconseionaly produced* 
«Le., suggested — falsification of memory {JkaUuaniaUtm tHin' 
acHre of Bernbeim) by a connsd when c ro s s eM i« "<"'* g 1**^ 
ae cll^ta i. I bave already discussed tbis pbenomenoiL Just as 
one can wring a confession out of a ebild, a woman, or a weak 
man, of a suspicious deed bv tbe j)owpr of skillful j)ersua8ion, 

so one can suddenl y produce th *^ flnggp^tinn in «n innm^pnt per- 

son thaTh e is puill y. When tbis takes place, not only a oomplete 
confession of tbe crime, which he has not committed, is mads^ 
but all aorta of details of the most concrete kind, as we bave 
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Feeu, are also hallucinated retroactively. It is just these details 
which serve best to show that ono is dealing with a suggested 
falsification of memorv, especially when they do not coincide 
with the actual facts which can be ascertained about the deed. 
An easy and very commendable control of experiment, when 
one is suspicions about this, consists in further suggesting to 
the accused details which one is quite sure cannot possibly 
have taken place. If he admits them as well, one can be toler- 
ably certain that the whole confession was valueless — i.e., de- 
I)euded on the suggestion of the barrister. One can prevent 
horrible legal murders in this way. I have comv across a few 
such cas^, and am convinced that they are at times erroneously 
mistaken for melancholia by asylum doctors, since similar false 
self-accusations occur in melancholia. We have also seen that 
certain instinct liars are only persons who are so suggestible 
that th^ constantly confuse their own conceptions and those 
conveyed to them by others with reality. 

But not only false confession s, but also f a jge witnesses, m ay be 
prepared in this manner. In the terrifying procedures which 
witnesses frequently are subjected to, and in the manner in 
which they are turned and twisted by the barristers, they will 
certainly often bo iuduced to make statements which depend 
on suggestion. Bemheim and I are at one in this. The contra- 
dictions which one accuses them of are not always conscious 
lies: they are not seldom the results of suggestion. It is espe- 
cially children who are dangerous in this respect, and the 
younger they are the more marked this is. 

One must differentiate two classes of cases — (1) the case 
in which the suggestion calls forth its effects through the special 
action on the part of the inquisitor in a person who is otherwise 
inclined to speak the truth; and (2) the case in which the wit- 
ness has always confused truth and imagination, because he has 
never been able to do otherwise. 

The second case has been long recognized under all sorts of 
imip^ and is of secondary importance. One soon recognizes 
the type of such witnesses by their behavior in dealing with 
other things as well, or one learns of it by their reputation. 
They are regarded as habitual liars, and no weight is attached 
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to their statements. On the other hand, the first ca;^e miirt 
exercise the mind of the criminal lawver creatlv, for it can 
occur in reallj good person?, who bear evidence in all otlier 
re>pect« in accordance with the truth, and have only arrired at 
a false recollection by suggestion. Of course, transition forms 
frequently occur also in this case. 

Is a hypnotised person to be r^jarded under all eireumstanees 
as irresponsible? This question must be regarded in the oonr 
Crete case as an extremely difficult, almost insoluble, one, after 
what has been said. As nearly all authors, iuchidiuff von 
Lilienthal, have dune, one must naturally regard every person 
whose actions are completely governed by the influence of a 
suggestion as being irresponsible on principle. Th_^bjpn^T''''^ 
is responaible for his actiona. f ^r Ha hna mft<^<^ of the m^ But 
how are we going to carry this out in practice, when we think of 
the frequency of unconscious suggestions, which are not reoo|^ 
nized as such, which occur all over the world without tangible 
hypnosis f Where are we to place the limits of req;Kinsibili^ 
in the concrete case in the finer shades of waking suggestion 
which I have already discussed? Naiura non faeti mlium. 
This old truth is applicable in this case also, and it gives the 
lie direct to our artilicial categories, as it does in mental 
diseases. 

As the authors, and also von Lilienthal, have already pointed 
out, a further great danger of suggestion lies in the employment 
of the same by the hy]>notized person for the purpose of extor- 
tions of all kinds. This danger is so great that the presence 
of witnesses is more necessary in the interest of the hypnotist 
than of the hypnotized person. For further particulars I refer 
the reader to von Lilienthal's essay. The exigency of a person 
wishing to be hypnotized with the express jinrpose of having 
courage or getting oflF scot-free in connection with a crime sug- 
gested to him is also dealt with in the same article. Coura^ 
is sought in the cup by some ]ieople. 

It is scarcely nece^^^ary to mention that I am in complete 
concord with von Lilienthal when he states that public exhibi- 
tions of hypnotized somnambulists ought to be rigidly pro* 
hibited, on the ground that they represent a gioss nnisanee 
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'which is detrimental to public morals and public health. Sucb 
ezbibitioDs may be compared with those of the insane or of 
physiological experiments. To my mind, the carrying out of 
hypnosis for gain should be prohibited altogether. 

Finally, it appears to me that a frivolous or negligent use of 
suggestion, and especially an abuse of the same for egotistical 
iniqjoses, even if they be not criminal, ought not to be neglected 
in jurirtj>rij(U'iice. 

CAsrisTir. — In ono case an elderly, uizly female spiritualist 
succeeded in liy|»n<>tizin;x rich young man to such an extent 
that he became entirely subjected t<> her intiuencc, broke off 
from his relatives, who were very fond of him, and married 
the old witch. The latter was wise enough and tricky enou|^ 
to keep him under her influence by her mental aooompUshments 
and by means of sexual stimulation. Such-like and similar 
cases, in which one of the two sexes takes the active and the 
other the passive part, have undoubtedly always taken place. 
Jt mig^t be desirable if definite legal measures could be adopted 
in these cases. 

Another man told me himself that he had boon influenced in 
a similar way for a time by a woman \vli«» had always magne- 
tized him. She wari skilled in hypnotizing and was nympho- 
maniacal-polyandrical as well. This man succeeded only with 
great difficulty in escaping from the clutches of this woman 
when she directed her attacks toward other members of his 
family. 

In the Gzynski case, on the contrary, the man had the active 
part In these cases the passive party complains, as we have 
seen, of feeling the compelling influence; he becomes sexually 
stimulated. There is no question of a normal love, or even of a 
normal sexual attraction, but the feeling of impulsion and want 
of freedom reign supreme. The influenced person would like 
to t'K'ai>e, hut cannot, oven though the compulsion does not 
attain the hrutal chanu fcr of the well-known cn-^e of the criminal 
beggar Castellan, cited by licrnlicim and others, who hypnotized 
a poor girl, took advantage of her, and compelled her to follow 
him. 

Vow ScuBEWCK-NoTZiNo'a Views and Cases. — Von 
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Schrenck has taken up this question during the last few 

years. ^ 

Von Sohienck divides the forensic cases, as I too have done, 
into — 

1. Crimes on hypnotised persons. 

2. Crimes which are committed with the assistaace of hypno- 
tised persons. 

3. He adds a third category : criminal acts, induced by sug- 
gestion during the waking condition. I regard thi;^ categorv 
merely as a variety of the second, as will be gathered from my 
conception of suggestion (and also Vogt's). 

Suggested evidence and self -accusation should figure instead 
as the third category. 

To the first category a niunher of eases belong in which a 
markedly lethargic, deep, hysterical hypnosis was abused for 
sexual assaults. As a rule, the culprit was discovered and 
punished. 

The following is a short r^umi6 whieh von Schieodc gives 

of the most important cases : 

" A certain patient writes in his autobiography that he ren- 
dered a Toimg woman, who was tied to a decrepit old man, 
deeply somnambulic, and commanded her during this condition 
to perform certain onanistic manipulations with his genital 
organs. This she did, but did not remember anything about 
it after awakening. The sexual intercourse was continued for 
three months, and was not discovered. The lady, however, 
possessed a passionate disposition, and loved her seducer. He 
would in all probability have been able to possess her in the 
waking condition as welL He chose this peculiar hypnotie 
way, as he feared di ttxition.'* 

" Miss von B., daughter of a superior oflBcer, was hypnotixed 
by a clergyman, and raped while in tlie condition of somnam- 
bulism, and the sexual abuse was repeatedly carried out in this 
way. After nine months a child was bom. The criminal prose- 
cution of the culprit was not proceeded with, in order to avoid 
publicily. Later <m, when Miss von B. had become engaged, 

* Von Schrenck, " The Medico-Fomiio Aspect of SuKRestion." {Artkif 
far Crimiiiai'AiUknpologie vnd CrimimUtlik, Ai^uit, IWO.) 
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her lofer lued the raaoeptibility wliich still lemained from the 
{MMt esperiments in his fianote for fresh h^notio experiments; 
drew from her eouf essions about all sorts of details of her inmost 
self, and dictated his will to her by means of suggestion during 

the condition of deep hypnosis, when they had any difference 
of opinion. This mlK-hicf was only got rid of after my medical 
aid liad Ixen talltd upon, and an energetic hypnotherapeutio 
treatment had been instituted.'* 

Czynski [see above] had hypnotized the Baroness for medi- 
cal reasons, and having got her in such a deep hypnotic condi- 
tion that she was no longer capable of evincing her own willy 
he suggested his love for her, with the assistance of kisses 
and caresses. After six or eight hjpnoses of this kind, he 
succeeded in getting her to yidd herself to hiniy in spite of the 
fact that she did not return his love. Her resistance had been 
artificially broken down by hypnotic means, love suggestions 
in connection with actual touching of her body, as well as by 
influencing her phantasy during waking. Czynski had there- 
fore obtained the acceptation of his love proposals wnth the 
help of easily carried out suggestion. The jtiry acquitted the 
accused in respect to this part of the charge (offense against 
morality), probably on account of the legal interpretation of 
the act, or possibly because the Baroness later yielded herself 
voluntarily to her seducer. But in spite of this, there can be 
no doubt about the crime of the accused, and therefore about 
the criminal use which he made of the hypnotic condition by 
means of intentional suggestions. In this instructive case, 
therefore, the decision of the h^-pnotic specialist will differ from 
that of the lawyer." 

" Laurent reports a case of this kind in which a medical 
student hypnotized a cousin of his, whom he had put in the 
family way, and suggested to her the symptoTu^i of abortion for 
a definite time {suggestion a eeheance). The abortion set in 
at the required time." 

Johann Bercfathold, triple murderer. Since the mysterious 
uncertainty which attached to the deed was not cleared up after 
the discovery of the murder, a |>ortion of the Miinchen daily 
press began a kind of preliminary examination. Notices ap- 
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:n^v- ^ :_-r Luc»st-read journals about the murder for 

Dearlr a montii. as weU as critical remarks about the unsatis- 
ikcz»'*Tj- amng^ments for public safety and of the police 
amngy^ment^ of the Isat town- Besides, the Grovemment 
oS&ed a reTmid of 1,000 mark^ for the detection of the mur> 
Futhommiy tiie MmnAener Neueste Naehriehien 
unted SDT mt ^ho knew anytfaiiig of the matter to xepoit it 
ID the editorial staff, the strictest oonfidenoe. The 

oMierial pamtd in this mj foimed matter for pn bl ication, and 
satinfied the cvaTi^gji for sensational news. After several per- 
sons had hron|^t forward matters rdating to the oectineneey 
LLl^ ; umal declared at the time, before the ulagi^t^ate8 had 
completed their preliminary investigations, ' that there was 
practically no doubt that Bercbthold was the murderer.' The 
result of this behavior of the press was that numerous persona 
ofered themsehres as witnesses, and gave evidence on oatk, 
maHng Statements which represented the most obdous contra- 
dictionsL Apart ^om thia^ the photograph of Berchthold, which 
had been published in the papers, eansed several persons to 
hare nndonbled reactionary falsification of memory. Several 
female paeons swoie that this man — or scMne person bearing a 
striking resemblance to him — had attempted to gain admission 
iiitu iLeir houses, in the same way as admission had been gained 
into the houses of the murdered persons. Added to this, there 
was the evidence of undoubtedly hysterical persons and the 
adventurous relations of doubtful and repeatedly convicted indi- 
viduals, and the only argument for the trustworthiness of this 
evidence was that it was given on oath. The suggestion exer- 
cised by the press in favor of the guilt of the accused had there- 
fore not failed in its action. The defense assumed this stand- 
point, with the result that the magistrates had to desist from 
calling a number of witnesses for the prosecution. But the 
proof independent of the eridence of witnesses, the past life of 
iierchthold, his insufficient attempt to prove an alibi, his whole 
behavior — all were so much against him that the jury would 
have found him guilty oven witliout taking into coD.-id« ration 
the * psychical epidemic ' produced by the press. The dithouit 
duty of the experts (Grashey and von Schrenck-Xotaii^) 
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in discovering tlio source of error of the lueinory, and in re[>ort- 
iug on the mental condition of a number of witaeeses in respect 
to the trustworthiness of their evidence. 

Whether one believes that Berchthold was guill^ or inno* 
cent, the trial indisputably showed up the fact that part of the 
evidence of witnesses was inspired by the newspapen. In 
what other way can one explain, e.g,, the curious circumstance 
that, during the fourteen days' proceedings, not less than seven 
persons surrendered themselves with the statement that they 
had committed the murder of the Koos family ? Among the 
two hundred and ten witnesses called there were eighteen whose 
evidence could he referred to the iuHuence of the newspaper 
notices. One of these, for exam{)le, stated ^ he had noticed the 
accused in the neighborhood of the house in which the deed had 
been committed (a house in Karl Street) three times at a 
certain hour on a Friday afternoon, and had recognized him 
again at once, after the publication of the photograph.' But 
the fact that the same witness had been present at a trial in the 
courts at the hour mentioned on that particular Friday contra- 
dicted the evidence, which was given on oath. As he could 
not have been in two ])lace3 at one time, the value of his evi- 
dence couhi he judged from this. Six other witnesses — all 
female householders of the town of ^lunich — stated on their 
oath independently that they had been visited by a suspicioufr^ 
looking man, who had attempted to gain admission on the 
pretext of having to do something to the arrangements of the 
water^osets. They only recogniaed the suspicious person as 
the accused Berchthold when his photograph had been pub- 
lished. More than this, one of the papers represented Berch- 
thold wearing some clothes which he had never worn. One 
of the witnesses said that she noticed these clothes on the suspi- 
cious p^•rsou, although they were only iu Berehthold's possession 
in the injagination of the arti>t, and not in reality. 

" In short, the result of this proceeding, which is so very 
interesting for the doctrine of suggestion, teaches that the 
authorities still lack a proper knowledge of the suggestive factor 
in law cases; that the number of persons who give evidence on 
oath in good faith untruthfully and inexactly is much greater 
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than one usually auppoees. Above all, it has broiii§^t new proof 
of the suggestive power of the press." 

On October 2, 1899, the wife of the butcher Sauter was 
eharged before the Upper Bavarian Criminal Court in Munich 
with attempted murder, and with inciting to murder nine 
persona. 

German law punishes attempts and incitations to crime, 
even if they are undertaken with inefficacious means. The 
prisoner was accused of having attempted to kill her husband, 
with whom she had lived unhappily, by strewing gentian root 
into his socks. This, in her opinion, was supposed to be a 
means of killing; it had been advised to her by a fortune-teller. 
Apart from this, she was chariged with having incited the 
fortune-teller to kill hj magic means nine pereonB who stood 
in her way, among whom were three of her children, two former 
servants, etc 

" The prisoner was at her menopause, suffered oonsiderably 
from pelvic troubles, and showed marked signs of hysteria. 
Being extremely superstitious, she regarded the fortune-teller, 
whom she consulted on every important occasion, as a j>ers<in 
endowed with supernatural capabilities and with the power of 
determining the fate of persons and of life and death. The 
fortune-teller, on the other hand, stimulated the imagination 
of Frau Sauter by all sorts of humbug, and was able to profit 
materially, and systematically to fleece her victim. This for- 
tune-teller, it was proved, had been convicted twenty-one times 
previously for serious offenses. The court had no doubt that 
the fortune-teller was really the guilty party. She had been 
able, by her swindling, to convince the credulous prisoner, who 
had fallen entirely under her influence, that it was very easy 
to cause all persons who stood in her way to die a natural death, 
and it was she who had in this way first suggested to her the 
whole plan of the murder, all)eit unintentionally. As these 
ideas took hold of the prisoner, the prophetess informed against 
her victim to the police, and induced Mrs. Sauter to diaeoss 
the whole murder plan once more^ and to make up a list of ^ 
people whom she had determined to remove^ ao that tlm datoe- 
tives, who were hiding in the adjoining room, could hmt h 
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and oould appear as the principal witnesseB for the prose- 
cution. 

While the reports of Meeaerer and Foeke came to the con- 
ehuion that Frau Banter was in poaaenion of the exeroiae of 
her f reewiU at the time of the deed ascribed to her, the report 
which I gave kd to the proof that the aoouaed, fascinated by 
the fortane-teller, had carried out the ideas of the latter while 
in a condition of suggestive dependence ; that her responsibility 
had boon matoriallv diminished us a rosult of hysteria, as a 
result of her menopause, and as a result of superstitious con- 
ceptions. 

" The jury acquitted tlio prisoner on l>ot)i charges. 

" The Sauter rase represents the tirst acquittal of an accused 
person who had committed a breach of the law under the ^ng- 
g^tive influence of another person, and is therefore of principal 
and lasting importance for the doctrine of the re]ati<mship of 
suggestion to criminal law." 

About seven years ago a five-year-old girl was placed nnder 
my treatment This child suffered from ' destruotiveness/ 
which extended itself in the most cunning way to the most 
valuable possessions of the family. The parents never suc- 
cee<l('d ill cutchiug the child rod-handod. The deeds always took 
place when their backs wore turned or when they were absent. 
Onco tlio child was found in flames in bed. The numerous 
frequently repeated thefts and destructions, which were carried 
out in a very cunning manner, caused the parents considerable 
material losses. Educational influencing and punishments 
failed to improve matters. The child cried, and confessed fresh 
misdeeds. At last the child was chained up and treated hyp- 
notically, but the criminal deeds nevertheless continued. After 
nine months an accidental circumstance disclosed the truth. 
The child went into the country with her parents, while her 
nurse stayed in town. From this moment the destructions 
ceased. It was now disc<»verod that the child Avas absolutely 
innocent, but that the hysterical nurse had committed the deeds, 
or had caused them to he carried out. She knew how to con- 
tinuously suggest the consciousness of guilt to the child placed 
under her care in such a way that the latter had stood all the 
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ptmiabmentB for nine months without a monnnr, and repe ate d 

the confessions, which had been suggestively dictated to her, 
without ever betraying her tyrant.'' 

** False accusations of medical men aud h;v'pnotists for sexual 
misdeeds are much more frequent than proved real immoral 
acts on hypnotized persons. Even in the case of actual seduc- 
tion, the excuse that they were the TictimB of a auggestive 
impulse is not nnoommon. Altogether, false aceimatiomt of 
immoral offenaea are very common. 

^'The aawatant medical officer of a large Munich hospital 
hypnotiaed the thirteenryearold Hagdalena S. for medical 
purposes in hia room without any witneesee, and waa tiioag^itleia 
enough to pass urine in the presence of the hypnotized girl dur- 
ing the time when she wa^ asleep. Shortly after this occurrence 
he wS.8 charged by the Public Prosecutor with having put liis 
genital organ into the mouth of the hypnotized child, and hav- 
ing micturated into her mouth. The accusation depended on 
the statement of the thirteen-year-old child. On being asked 
to give my opinion on this case, I soon came to the conclusion, 
after a careful examination of the f act% and on eaamining the 
child, that the matter dealt with a dreamy, illnaionary warping 
of oonceptiona during the hypnotic condition; thia took place 
in connection with the passing of the urine. The letroaeti^ 
pseudo-Teminiscencee had been exaggerated in the waking con- 
dition by imagination and by discussing the matter with her 
relatives. And thus the simple product of false autosugge8ti\*e 
interpretation of conceptions in hypnosis and of reactive falsifi- 
cation of memory became the basis of a heavy charge, which 
threatened to ruin the whole future of our colleague. The 
result of my report, aa I have already said, waa that the charge 
waa withdrawn." 

Von Schrenck continues: "Opinions and judgments whidi 
we read unconsciously infiltrate our thinking, gorem the direc- 
tion of our ideas, and have a powerful influence over the mold- 
ing of our memory. A confusion of what has been personally 
experienced and of that which has been heard or read takes 
place all the more easily if the contents of the subject in ques- 
tion had previously absorbed our interest The truth of repro- 
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duction suffers when there is a want of critical deliberation, 
when there is a lively imagination, and also at tiincs whou 
psychical excitement (emotions) or tiredness are present. If 
the elements of a momentary situation are carried over to the 
impreanona of memory the situation may be easily falsified in 
the sense of a new perception (c/. the inflnenoe of the appear* 
ance of Berehthold'a photograph on the remembrance of the 
auspicious visitor). These external stimulations may ezereise 
a suggestive influence, and may offer a suitable site for souioes 
of error in our memory. A complete picture can be made up 
of fancy and truth in this way, as it was with several of the 
witnesses in the Berchthold trial, v;ithout it being possible for 
the psychological expert always to detect the correct cause for 
the individual portions of the impression of memory. 

" One must therefore regard it as an error in judicial exami- 
nation if the details of the remembrances in the evidence of 
witnesses are too much overrated. Altogether, the sources of 
error of memory receive much too little attention in the court 
of law. An intimate knowledge of them would protect the 
judge from falling into the dangerous mistake of confusing 
perjury and falsification of memory. He would thus be capa- 
ble of distinguishing more easily the nucleus of truth from the 
product of sug|:re9tion. AjKirt from this, he would impose 
greater reserve in hearing of witnesses, so that no details in 
the evidence would be suggested to them. A careful estimation 
of the doctrine of suggestion would cause the organizations for 
the safety of the public to limit the influence of the press on 
criminality, which is still greatly undervalued. 

The judging of the conditions in foro becomes difficult if, 
as in the Sauter case, the intellectual originator (in this case 
the fortune-teller, Fran Qaenzbauer) has absolutely no concep- 
tion of the lawlessness of her actions, and of having committed 
a crime. We are therefore dealing with unintentional, unno- 
ticed influencing. For Frau Gacnzbauer was obviously not 
cognizant that she had excited in Frau Sauter the trend of irloas 
aiming at the removal of her husband and of other persons by 
her superstitious humbug. She was completely ignorant that 
on the occasion of the demonstration before the hidden detec- 
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lives she had, so to say, dictated the whole niurdt r jdan to her 
victim, and that she conducted the wliole conversation in this 
way, according to the procedure a^rrecd to by the police. The 
court of justice is not in a position, under these circumstanoea, 
to punish either the originator or the person who has carried 
oat the deed, aince it is impoflaible to prove a eriminal intentioiL 
There ia acaroely a sphere of human error which offien 
saeh a favoraUe basis for the development of suggestive aetion 
aa doea saperstition. This always presents itself, aa Loewen- 
stimm has so ably described, as a product of the ignorance and 
undeveloped condition of whole classes of people, und leads not 
infrequently to the committing of extraordinarily cruel crimefL" 
The results of von Schrenck's account are summarized as 
follows : 

1. Crimes committed on hypnotized persons and those 
oonunitted with the help of hypnotized persons (poathypnoeia) 
are almoat entirely limited — 

** (a) To sexual misdeeds (e.^., CzjLdd case, 1894). 
(b) To the dangerous abuse of hypnotised persona (public 
shows, the exhibition of the mjsterioua). 

''2. Suggestion in waking condition poesesses a medico- 
forensic importance, which has hitherto not heen realized in 
its full extent. For — 

" (a) It is capable of causing persons who are mentally per- 
fectly normal to give false bond fide sworn evidence (e.g., the 
eighteen false witnesses in the Berchthold trial, 1896; influ* 
ence of the press ; psychical epidemics). 

" (b) It can impel persona who are specially snaoeptible to 
suggestive influence to commit criminal acta (Banter ease, 
1899). 

''8. Qenerally speaking, criminal suggestions are not din> 
gerous for normal individuals with well-developed moral resist- 
ance, but, on the other hand, the following fall an easy prey 
to it: childish, psychopathically inferior, hysterical, psychically 
weak, ethically defcH^tive individuals, in whom the possibility 
of resistance is diminished by a feeble cultivation of the moral 
balance." 

I am in full agreement with von Schrenck-Notang that legal 
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Dieasnres are required against unauthorized h^'pnotizing by 
Tiun-medieal persons. A person who is particularly gifted in 
hypnotizing might be allowed to hypnotize for scientific or 
therapeutic purposes under the supervision and reeponsibilitj 
of a medical practitioner. 

But the mischief that is done by hypnotism hj careless or 
greedy persons under the name of spiritualism, telepathy, 
dainroyanc^ fortune-telling, and the like, as well as for fun 
and for show, is increasing into dangerous dimensions. One 
ought not to be allowed to interfere at will with one's neighbor's 
brain, any more than with the rest of his body or with his 
moiifv. Unfortunately, one gives the laity a perfectly free 
hand, and is always prepared to blame the medical uian. 

As a matter of fact, the harm done by, and the crimes which 
are ascribed to, suggestion are mostly the work of the laity, and 
especially of the spiritualists. These persons do not realize 
that lliey work with the brain of their usually hysterical medi- 
ums, and impose things on these latter which in time do grave 
damage to health, even when deceit and assaults are not coupled 
with it. Regular epidemics of hysterical attacks, autohypnoses, 
and the like, have been produced in this way. The laity fails 
to understand how to avoid autosuggestions and how to remove 
them. 

It is not my duty to make suggestions for laws. But we must 
insist that more attention be paid to this subject in the future 
than has been paid in the past, and that at least a medical super- 
vision be introduced. 
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HTPKOnSK AKJ> THE MXDICAL SCHOOLS 

Thb postnlate mendoned in the preoeding chapter proves eon- 
diuiYi^ that it is the duty of the medical practitioner to know 
and understand snggestion^ even if the reader has not heen 
convinced of this in the earlier chapters. Unfortnnately, this 

is still far from being accomplished. The majority of medical 
\ men are still lajr and ignorant persons in respect of the question 
V>f suggestion. 

In this respect there exists a serious gap in our medical 
studies. Medical practitioners are mostly extremely ignorant 
not only in the suggestion question, but also in pqrchology and 
psychophysiology, and for this reason they are incapable of 
comprehending the doctrine of suggestion. They interpret the 
matter almost as lay people do^ and are frequently inclined to 
wander over from ** materialism " to *^ spiritualismy" or, at all 
events, to ^tdepathy,'' evidencing a want of critical spirit, 
since the relationship of psychology to the physiology of the 
brain appears to them to be ** a dark, uncanny sphere." They 
have followed their ^inldies from the l>eginning to the end with- 
out takinor cerebral life and its influence on the bodv into con- 
sideration. Only a few attempt to educate themselTes thor- 
OQg^y on this point later on. How can one ever understand 
the normal and pathological man without understanding his 
brain and its functions! 

A large number of the worst mistakes of our numeroos spe* 
ciaHsts arise from this. They seek the causes of central distnrV 
ances in the periphery of the body, because the psyehophysio* 
logical mechanism is incomprehensible to them. 

It suffices to have pointed out this dcfc*ct, in order to show 
that the tilling out of it has Ixn'ome an urgent need. The study 

j of modem psychology, p8ycho})hy8iology, and the doctrine of 
I 306 
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8Tigge8ti(m (the latter in cofnneetioii with a small clinic or out- 
patient department) on^t to he rendered possible in every 
medical school. 

It is only in this way that a suocessful struggle against super- 
stition and quackery will he possible, and that the mt dical prac- 
titioners will l>e able to esca{)e making those awkward blunders 
which the laitv nowadavs is on the lonk out for. In this I am 
only speaking of the results of empirical practitioners, and do 
not even include the attacks which could be made on them by 
psychologically trained non-medical persons. It is clear that 
if the medical practitioner diagnoses and treats a local disturb- 
anoe, which does not exist, through his ignorance of suggestion 
and of the phenomena of pathological autosuggestion, or else 
if he goes to the other extreme and suspects the patient of 
malingering, he will lay himself open to being laughed at by 
the tirst quack whom the patient consults, or by one of the 
religious nuigic institutions. These blunders act like so many 
harmful stabs indicted on science, its earnestness, and its 
dignity. 

Bemheim has already shown that the magic of the stigma* 
tiaed'' Luisa Lateau undoubtedly depends on suggestion, as 
he was able to obtain the same by suggestive means. The same 
applies in my opinion to the miraculous cures" which are 
attained in Protestant soHsalled prayer institutes. 

In Zeller's institute in Maennedorf, Canton Ziirich, e,g,, 
!Mr. Zeller lays his hand (the right or the left) on the naked 
afT(H'ted part nf the Ixxly fnr a detinite length of time (laying 
on of hands in accordance to the Bible), repeats this procedure 
according to the requirements, and in this way obtains the cure 
of pains, paralyses, etc A second form of laying on of hands 
which is employed there is the anointiuir with oil " (also 
from the Bible). The hand is moistened with cold olive oil, 
and " laid on " in the manner before-mentioned. Mr. Zeller, 
who told me this himself, ascribes the chief power to the prayer 
connected with the procedure, and believes that he can disprove 
the assertion that " it is magnetism." since he does not employ 
any passes (strokings). But the 2saucy school does not employ 
these either. 
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However^ that Mr. Zeller suggests his patients intensely with- 
out ijaaliziiig it, both verbally and by touching the affected part, 
is quite obviona from what has already been said. Apart from 
the abflolutely different explanation, his curative method is 
eztremelj like Li^beault's method of suggestive therapy, only 
it would seem that waking suggestion is mostly applied. 

It has always been a hi^ ethical and eultnral privilege of 
the education centers and of science to illuminate into the 
darkness of superstition and of ignorance with the torch of 
knowledge. It is therefore disheartening to see how just these 
centers still l>ehave toward the doctrine of suggestion and the 
newer psychological investigations, hesitatingly, timidly, and 
even opposingly, although no other discipline is capable of 
throwing so much ii^^t on the modem forms of superstition. 
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8UOOX8TION IN ANIMALS — TUX W1NT£J£ ASD BVUiLEJL SLSEPEB8 

LlEBEAULT* has referred the winter sleep of the dormoiiae to 
psychical causes analogous to suggestion, and proved already 
at that time that cold could not be the cause of thia aleep, aince 
the same animals not infrequently slept in summer and in 
warm rooms, and because a Madagascar mouse i^guhirly falls 
into lethaiigy during the warmest tune of the year. 

I myself have made the following personal obeenrations:* 
In the year 1877 I was in Munich. I was offered two dor- 
mice (Myoxys glis), because th^r owner had been hitten by 
them. He gave them to me in the winter, and I was astonished 
to find that they were not asleep, but that they were very 
lively, which I ascrihed to the warmth of the nxini. I placed 
them in a wire cage, standing some tive to six feet high, in the 
middle of which was a small iir-tree of the same height. I 
allowed the little animals to nm about in my room besides. 
They remained lively all through the winter, and ate up a large 
qnanti^ of walnuts and hazel-nuts. When one of them was 
gnawing through the nutshell with much difficulty the other 
came up behind noiselessly, and tried to snatch it awigr from 
the first. They remained wild and inclined to bite. 

After having eaten a lot during tlio whole spring, they became 
very fat, and I was not a little surprised to see them fall into a 
lethargic sleep one after the other in the month of May. This 
was contrary to the assertions of the books, wliich state that 
the sleep is the result of the winter cold. They had got as fat 
as little bears, their movements had beoome slower, and they 
crept together into a comer and became completely lethargic 
Their body temperature sank while they were in this condition, 

*Li6beault, "Du Sommeil et des EtaU Analogues." (Paris, 1866, liaaaon.) 
• Fonl, Renm dt rBypnaUm§, April 1, 1887, p. 318. 
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their respiratory movements became slower, and their lips 
cyanotic. When put into the open air the animals, which were 
more or less rolled up, stretched themeelves partly when turned 
on their backs. On pricking them with a needle, they made a 
reflex moTement, and uttered a mild grunt or hiaa. I was able 
to awaken them for an instant hy stimulating them stnmglyy 
but they relapsed into their lethargy as soon as I left them akne 
again. 

I then made the following experiment: I took one of the 
dormice and placed it on the top branch of the fir-tree. 

Although it was asleep, to bring the sole of its foot into contact 
with the thin branch of the tree was sufficient to call forth a 
reflex flexion, by means of which it clung to the branch with 
its claws, just as it wwld have done had the corresponding 
instinctive movement taken place during the waking condition. 
I then let the dormouse go, hanging on one branch with one 
foot. Soon it gradually sank into a deeper sleep again* The 
muscles of the clinging foot slowly relaxed, the polar or plantar 
surfaces of the foot extended themselves slowly^ and after a 
short time only the extremity dose to the claws held on to the 
braneL I thought that my dormouse would have fallen. How- 
ever, as it was beginning to lose its balance, its nervous qrstem 
was pervaded by a sort of instinctive flash, and the other foot 
grasped that branch which lay next lowest, so that the animal 
liad thus climbed down one step. The saino scene then began 
again: the dormouse went fast asleep a^iaiu ; the foot roluxed 
again slowly, until it nearly let go, then the otbtT foot gra.sj»e»l 
a branch lying a little lower. In this way the animal climbed 
down the tree from the top to the bottom without awakening 
or falling until it arrived at the floor of the cage, where it 
continued to sleep. I repeated the experiment several timee 
with both dormice, always with the same result Neither of 
them fell on a single occasion. 

The lethargic deep of my dormice, althouf^ interrupted 
from time to time for a few hours or even a day by more or 
less complete awakening, during which time they took some 
food, lasted for the greater part of the summer, and gradually 
left ofl in the month of August. The little animals had slept 
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through the great heat of June and July. They were ocm- 
aiderablj wasted toward the end of their kthargic deep— still, 
lees than I had expected. During the lethargy their hody tem- 
peratnie was abont 20^ to 22^ 0., as lar as I eould measoxe it 
with a very imperfect thermometer. 

These facts prove conclusively that the 00-caUed winter sleep 
of the dormice does not depend on low temperatures. Perhaps 
the nutrition, and especially the accumulation of fat in their 
body tissues, plays a leading ]iart in it But it s^ms to me to 
be probable, from the observations recounted above, that this 
condition, independent of what cause produces it, is closely 
r elated to hypnosis on the one hand andjojatalspsgc on the 
other.^ 

It is a fact (Li^beault, Bemheim, Wetterstrand) that one 
can prodnoe a dsep^ long-lasting catalepsy, with slowing and 
weakening of all the living functions, in man by means of 

miggestion under certain circumstances. It is further certain 
that the dormouse never sleeps, when it is free, outside its 
nest, that it makes its preparations for the sleep, and that in 
consequence the setting in of the sleep depends up to a certain 
degree on association conceptions. My observations prove that 
even during the lethargic sleep certain purposeful movements 
can be incited by sensory stimuli. The relatively sudden tran* 
aitioii from the waking to the sleeping condition and the reverse, 
and also the temporary awakening and going to sleep again men- 
tioned above, speaks in favor of the part played by suggestion 
in the winter sleep of the dormouse. These facts appear to me 

> It was only afterpublication that 1 became aware of an earlier work of 
Quincke's ("On the liiemne Re^latfon hi the Marmot, Artkh fur experi- 
mmtelU Patkolitffu- und Pharmakologie , vol. xv.). Tlio author prewinies, on 
the ground of experiments, another (intenial) cause besides cold for the onset 
and termination of the winter deep. He wntes: "It appean to me as if on 
awakening (and becoming warm) movements and mictions may take place 
even during lower temperatures, and on going to sleep (becoming cold) these 
become sluggish even during higher temperatures. For this Twnon I think 
tliat the alteration of the body temperature only follows the onset end tenni- 
nation of the other svmptome of sleep, nnd dloe*^ not produce them. The 
going to .sleep again a/ter spontaneous awakenintt (in winter, etc.) takes place 
at veiy different rates in different individuals. This, too, : hows that . although 
the external conditions — rest and mn'tahle temperature — are necessary con- 
ditions for the onset of the winter sleep [this is, as we have seen, an error— 
Ford], the aetual cause for t he onset must be another (internal) one. Quir < ke 
saw the temperature dnk in the marmot down to T and even to 6** C. durii.g 
the winter sleep. 
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to prove that the appearance of ilie kthargA depends un two 
componenta: (1) The ncciUIinlation of iaf, predisposing to 
somnolence; and (2) the s uggestion actim^ tt^ e nervou^ een» 
ters through associative means. 

I now oome to the celebrated experimentum mirahile of 
Athanasius Kircher, whidi the keen-sighted Padre had already 
eatiUed On Uie Power of Imagiiiation of the Hen." It ia 
true that the eiqierimenty in iriiicli a hen waa bonnd tightly and 
rendered rigid bj means of a ehalk line, had been carried oat 
hj Daniel Sehwenter (Xiimbeig, 1636) before Kirdier per- 
formed it Schwenter ascribed the rigidity of the hen to fright. 
This has been reported bv Preyer (Hypnotismus, 1890). 

The physiologist, Professor Preyer, took up these erperi- 
ments again in 1872-1873, according to Czermak, employiug 
several animals, and, adopting the views of Schwenter, referred 
the rigidity to fright, because the animals are said to show 
trembling, peristalsis, panting respiration, and aniffmia of the 
head. He called thia condition, therefore, aataplegy^ at iri^t 
ripdi ty. I have never been able to reconcile mjself to this 
Schwenter-Preyer theoiy of cataplexy, chiefly becanae tame 
animals, like goinea-pigs and hens, are the most easily rendered 
eataplexicy^' without it being necessary for one to frig|itan 
them; while frightened wild animals do not fall into this condi- 
tion so easily. Further — and this is of great importance- 
there is an unmistakable analogy between these conditions and 
hypnosis. 

In attempting to prove cataplexy and his lactic acid thecHry of 
sleep, Preyer made the statement that there is no <y^ffwi^ in 
which ordinary sleep sets in suddenly— that it always seta in 
gradually. This is certainly incorrect ; in certain persona aleep 
sets in with very marked suddenness; and I can further prove 
to every one who will visit me thet I can hypnotiae a person as 
quickly aa li|^tning, without allowing a trace of fright to 
appear, and Charcot, Liebeault, Bemheim, and others have 
done the same. 

Professor Preyer goes on to say that he had intentionally 
examined animals, because they do not malinger. I am sorry 
to be compelled to contradict him again in this. We have not 
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inherited simulation, together with so many other minor quali- 
ties, from our hut ailed ancestors in order to dispute them away 
now. Animals simulate very nicely; even insects know how 
to pretend to be dead, and do not by any means need to be rigid 
from fright — according to Preyer, cataplexic — ^for this purpose. 
I have ivatched the method of life of inseeta very oloeelj, and 
am abaolntely oontinoedy from innmnerable small incidents, 
the value of which is only recognized after continnons exact 
biological observations, that the rigidity of insects pretending 
to be dead is never due to fright, which would render them 
incapable of moving. It certainly is due to artfulness — al- 
though this may be an instinctively automatized (organized) 
artfulness — which, being associated with the idea of self- 
preservation, is set into action when danger looms near. I 
may remind the reader of the cunning of TnaminAliiiTi animals. 
I might almost say that it is easier for the psychologist, at all 
events, to detect simulation in the majority of persons than in 
animals, since one can get at the matter later on by means of 
speech quite easily with human beings, which is impossible with 
animals. Apart from this, we have seen that one has to be 
very careful as to how one deals with the idea of malingering, 
and that it is foolish to suspect everybody of conscious malinger- 
ing in order to jeer at us. One will be misled a hundred 
times by unrecognized suggestion to every one time when one 
is duped by conscious malingering. 

Professor Danilewsky, of Charkow,^ has carried out exten- 
sive experiments on hypnosis in animals, from the crab to the 
rabbit. The abnormal position in which one places the animal 
and the continuous mild but consistent overpowering on the part 
of the hypnotist are most efFective in producing this condition. 
Danilewsky proves that fear itself is often absent, and ascribes 
hypnosis of animals beyond doubt to suggestion. He says that, 
of course, one cannot talk of verbal suggestion in these cases. 
But the infliu'nce on the more simple coneejjtions of the animal 
is absolutely homologous to that of suggestion. The animal 
understands intuitively the sugge^^tive command, subjects to it, 

• Profp'isor Danilewsky, "Compte rendu du congr&s international de psy- 
chologic pbysiologique oe Paris, a6»ace du 0 adut" 1889, p. 79. (Para, 
1890.) 
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and beeomcB hjpiiotued. Danilewaky has detennined a nmn- 
bar of ^^ptoma of human hjpnoaia in thia way in animala; 
not only the mnflenJar rigidity, bat also, e.g., extreme ansa- 
thesia, and ao oo. The hypnoeu of man, savs Danilewakj, haa 

the same basis phylogeneticallj as that of animals; one is deal- 
ing with the same psychophysiological mcchanifiin, only it is 
much more complicated in man. The action of the fixed look 
of a person — e.g., on a lion — is distinctly of a suggestive nature, 
Danilewsky's experiments are to be published in extenso aepa- 
ratelj. I must add that all suggestive aetiona in animala 
possess a mneh more instinctiTe, more reflez character than in 
man, ainoe the activity of the lower nenre centera in the former 
is mneh less governed bj the activity of the oerebram. They 
(animala) are much more directly under the influence of periph- 
eral sensory stimuli. This is not a difference in principle, 
but only in degree, for the cerebral activity is not different in 
principle from that of other nerve centers (c/. the experiments 
of Isidor Steiner with fishes). 

I must therefore refuse the theory of cataplexy, and ascril>c, 
with Danilewsky, hypnosis of animals to a simplified, more 
automatic suggestion mechanism, which mechanism can be 
induced at times by means of fixation of the look and the like. 
In reference to thia meehaniam we, too^ are undoubtedly auto- 
matons to a greater or smaller degree. The lethargic aleeping 
condition of the dormouse and several other mammalian ani- 
mals is a simple physiological cataleptic condition, which ia 
induced or introduced by the action of suggestion, phylogenetic- 
ally adapted to a definite purpose and inserted into the linkings 
of instinct (see O. Vogt^s theory of sleep). 
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APPXITDtX — A HTPNOTIZED HTPN0TI8T 

Pbofxssor E. Blbvlxb^ writea on the *^ Psychology of Hyp- 
noBis" as follows: 

** Very few self-obsemtiims hy hypnotiied persons have so 
far been pnbtished. The following notice may therefore be 
of some interest: 

After I had often attempted in vain to allow myself to be 
hvpnotizc'd by other methods (among others by Hansen), my 
friend Professor von Speyr succeeded in placing me in a 
hypnotic sleep aecordins; to Liebeaiilt's method (verbal sugges- 
tion and fixation). In order to assist the conception of sleep, 
I had gone to bed (it was already somewhat late in the evening). 
I was quite willing to become hypnotized, but attempted during 
the hypnosis to back out of the majority of the suggestions in 
order to learn the power of the latter and their influence. Since 
the strained fixation did not exercise any soporific influence on 
me, and pure verbal suggestion seems to have but little effect on 
persons who themselves hypnotise, I employed the following 
little trick: I had earri»'d out experiments on myself some years 
before on the importance of jwripheral retinal pictures, of 
accommodation, etc., for the apperception of visual pictures, 
and had discovered that by certain inexact fixing a definable 
but alternating portion of the visual field is completely ex- 
cluded — €,g,, if I looked at a framed picture, the one side of 
the frame. The exclusion of this caused exactly the same sub- 
jective phenomena as the blind spot when brou^t to conscious- 
ness. I therefore fixed the eye of the hypnotist in this way, 

« Profetior E. Bleuler, " Pinrdioloffv of H>-pnosi9." {AfUnch. Med. Woch., 
1880. No. F>). My colleaeiie l>)ctor Bleiiler. now ProfeMor of Psychiatry in 
Zurich, h.uJ himself hypnotizM a gmit (Ual .it the time of writinc. nnd nad 
completely nuistered the iticthod. See ulao hia pubhcatioas on HvpnotLsm. 
(FonL) 

816 
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whicii WIS fimiliar to me. The defecta in the visual field which 
aj^wared aaaomed a mudi greater ezpanaioiiy probably aa a 
reanlt cf the aeeom|Mui7i]ig verbal aoggeatioiiy than I had ever 
netieed beCoreu Soon the objeeta atill perceived by me beeame 
hujj then I felt a ali^jht bnming^ and then a aomewhat more 
maitod da mpnc a a of the eyes, and at length I only aaw li^t 
and shadow, but no longer ibe outlines of any objects. To my 
astonishment, this condition did not tire me; mv eve:? remained 
quietly and wide op>en without an effort and without blinking; 
a comfoning feeling of warmth crept from my head over my 
body down to my legs. It was only in reeponse to snggestiona 
pointing in this direction Your eyes will ckee of tbem> 
selves that I felt the need of closing my eyes (up to that 
time I had the feeling that I oonld only dose them by making 
an effort), and ekeed them apparently aetiTely, as one does on 
going to sleep quickly when one is tired. The hypnotising had 
taken abont one minnte. 

" My condition then was that of a pleasant, comfortable rest ; 
it occurred to me iliat I was not in the least inclined to alter mv 
position, which, under other circumstances, would not have been 
actually comfortable. Psychically I was ([uite clear, observing 
myself; my hypnotist was able to contirm all the objective 
things, which I told him of, later. Hy conceived thoughts were 
not influenced in a different way to the waking oonditioii daring 
the following snggestioiiSi bnt in spite of this the greater part of 
them were realised. I did not fix my partieolar attention on 
the hypnotist, but did so on myself alone. 

My friend placed one of my forearms horizontally in the 
air, and told me that I oonld not put it down. T tried to do 
this directly afterwards with success, but was preveuted from 
carryincr this out completely by a light touch of his hand aiul 
by renewed suggestion. I then felt my biceps contracting 
against my will as soon as I attempted to move my arm by 
means of the extensor muscles; once, on making a stronger 
effort to carry out my intention, the contraction of the flexors 
became so energetic that the arm, instead of moving outward 
as I had intended, moved backward on the upper arm. 

" Then my friend said that my ri^^t hand was annthetie. 
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I thought to myself that he had made a mistake in this, as it 
was still too soon for such a suggestion, and when he stated that 
he had pricked me on the back of the hand [ thought that he 
was trying to deceive me to make me more contident. I only 
felt the touch of a blunt object (I thought that it was the edge 
of my watch). On awakening, I was not a little astonished 
to find that I had been pridied. He did not succeed in pro- 
ducing real aniestheflia; only once when he remarked that the 
hand was as if it had gone to sleep I felt a tingling sensation 
for a short time^ and only felt a touch as if throu^ a thick 
bandage. 

*' The suggestion was then given me to awake at 6: 15 a.m. 
(I had never been able to awaken at a previously determined 
time). I was then supposed to open my eyes and to blow out 
the lamp. I did this so clumsily that I felt somewhat ashamed 
that my friend should see me. It seemed as if my stereoscopic 
vision was impaired ; I wanted to hold my hand obliquely over 
the lamp-g^ass to deflect the air-current produced by blowings 
but held it at one side several times, without noticing it Then 
I held the hand over the flame for a considerable time without 
feeling any pain, which I could not have done without hypnosis 
without feeling considerable pain of burning. The frequently 
and energetically rejieated suggestion to awaken at 6: 15 a.m. 
had an unpleasant rt^sult. I did not awaken during the whole 
night, but I believe that I kept on thinking whether it was not 
yet a quarter-past six. As I was fairly conscious of my position, 
from time to time I tried to listen to the church clock so that 
I could reassure myself, but I did not hear it strike a single 
time^ althou^ my room is situated opposite the church tower. 
It was only when six o'clock struck that I counted the four 
quarters and then the six hour strokes, but without awakening. 
Ezactiy at the stroke of 6 : 15 there was a knock at my door, 
and I awakened immediately. The next time the suggestion 
of awakening at a definite time succeeded without any dis- 
turbance after a pleasant sleep, as the suggestion was applied 
differently. 

On the following evening I was hypnotized twice lying on 
the sofa by Dr. von Speyr, and on the following day once by 
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ProfcBBor ForeL The experiments mentioned were repeated widi 

great ease, and, further, an arm was rendered rigid, and certain 
acts were required of me. The su^:ested analgesia often lasted 
for such a short time that when other sugg^tions were given 
immediately the pricks, which I had only felt as touches while 
they were being made, began to pain during the same hypnosis. 
Painful stiffnees of mj legs after a long walk, on the other hand, 
disappeared permanently after a few ragigBBtioiiB. When the 
impoeaibili^ of eanying ont a certain movement was made to 
me I no longer observed the oontractioiis of the antagonists so 
freqnentl J. The power over my will appeared to be interfered 
with; my mnsele would not contract, notwithstanding all my 
efforts. In the later suggestions my will had beeome so weak- 
ened that I no longer innervated at times, contrary to my inten- 
tious, because the vain attempt was too exhausting, or because 
I did not think for the moment of opposing the suggestion. 
When I was required to perform an act I was able to struggle 
against it for a long time. At length, however, I carried it out, 
partly from want of will-power to resist it, just as one gives in 
to a reflex which costs a great effort to resist At other times I 
felt that the movement was made without any active taking part 
of my ego^ this being especially mariised with unimportant com:- 
mands, such as the lifting of a leg. I had the f eeliiig on several 
occasions of giving in in order to please the hypnotist But 
since I was still mostly clear enough in such cases during tht- 
carrying out to attempt to resist, the uselessness of the latter 
convinced me of the incorrectness of my views. I felt every 
new su^estion, even the command to desist in an act which 
I had begun, at tot to be unpleasant, and this made the resist- 
ing easier for me. I was able to oppose the order to fetch 
something outside the room with comparative ease^ but could 
not do so when the act was divided up into its component 
parts-^.^., when I reonved the suggestion to move one lei^ 
then the other, end so on until the act was aooomplished. 

** I was able to resist the carrying out of a posthypnotic sug- 
gestion. However, this cost me considerable trouble, and if I 
forgot my resolve for an instant during talking not to take any 
notice of the plate, which I was supposed to place somewhere 
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else, I tuddenly found myself fixing this objeet with my eym. 
The thought of what I had been ordered to do worried me until 
I went to sleep, awd when I was in bed I nearly got up again 
to carry it out, merely to ease my mind. However, I soon fell 
asleep, and the action of the suggestion was then lost. 

It was only possible once to call forth a hallucinatioiL Pro- 
fessor Forel commanded me to put my finger into my mouthy 
and I would find it taste bitter. I expected to find a bitterness 
like that of ah)e8, and was very astonished to peroeive a sweetiBh 
bitter salt taste^ so that I believed that my hands most have 
been soiled* On awakening, a control showed that my fingers 
were free from any snbstance possessed of a taste. It therefore 
appears that the suggestion in this case had worked differently 
on my conceived thoughts than on my unconceived ones; the 
latter determined the realization of the suggestion. 

" My consciousness was scarcely changed. However, after 
awakening from the two last hypnoses, in which amnesia had 
been suggested to me^ although not very intensely, I hsd some 
difficulty in reealling everything. The temporary sequence of 
the eiperiments remained f oigotten, while I could recall the 
logical connection to mind. I did not retain any recollections 
for a brief period of the third hypnosis. Once when the hypno- 
tist made me lie quite quiet, slight traces of hypnogogio hallu- 
cinations made their appearance (I had attempted to study 
these several years ago). 

" The awakening took about ten seconds in response to sug- 
gestion, against my will and unaccompanied by any marked 
symptoms, and was similar to the awakening from a light 
aleep. 

" The condition in which I had been must be considered as 
being a milder degree of hypnosis, since no amnesia had been 
present As is frequently the case, it could not be classified 
exactly according to the degrees of hypnotic sleep formulated 
by the various investigators. However, I have observed appar- 
ently identical conditions on several other occasions. 

The publication of further self-observations by educated 
persons is much to be desired, and would assist not inconsider- 
ably in understanding hypnotic phenomena. For the present 
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it would be important to know if the subjeetiTe Bjmptonn of 
hypnosis are as enormously manifold and varying as are the 
objective symptoms, or if there may perchance be some regular 
rule in this respect." 

I myself experienced a sort of autohypnosis some time ago 
(1878), when going to sleep on a sofa or in an easy-chair in the 
afternoon. I was only able to awaken myself with difficulty, 
and at first only partially, so that to begin with only certain 
mnsele groups awakened-^.e., oould be voluntarily moved — 
while the rest of the body remained cataleptic At the same 
time partial dreams occurred (halluciiiatiiig of steps or of 
movements, which I really had not made, and the like). 

Bleuler'fl observation is very instructive, for it shows veiy 
clearly the important part which the hypoconceived cerebral 
activity plays in suggestion. 

A certain Dr. W. Gebhardt reprodnecd improperly, under the title *' Medi- 
cal Certificates," in an advertising prospectus which he cimilatrxJ all o\-er 
the place, quotatiooB from the thind edition of this book (cures), to which he 
appends mv name withoat mentioning the souroe. This gives the impreenm 
that I (and also my colleagues Bemheim, Wetterstrand, Ringier. and Burrk- 
bardt, with whom he has dealt in a similar manner) had tried and af^roved 
of the method of cure called by him (Doctor (jebluudt) the Li^)eault-Levy 
method, and also that T had communicated these ca?iesi to him for publirn- 
tion. Mjr colleagues mentioned above and I have already publicly objected 
to the miaappropriatioo of our naroee, and Drs. Li^beault and Levy have 
done the same. All seven of us have stated that we have absolutely nothing 
to do with Doctor Gebhardt's publication. Not one of us is acquainted with 
him. 

I wish to add here that T naturally do not give certificates for methods of 
treatment to anyone, and 1 warn the reader of this book againet any future 
misuse of the land. Laatly, I atate that Dr. C. BettecluDger (U. 8. A.), who 
nublic-ly claims to bo a fonber MMiitent of mine, never wee ■Mil int.— 

UK, A. FORCU 
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